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Peter Charanis 


DR. PETER CHARANIS, Voorhees Distinguished Professor of History 
Emeritus, of Rutgers University died on Saturday, March 23 after a 
short illness. The funeral service was held at Saint George Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church, Piscataway, New Jersey with Rev. Anthony Pappas, 
pastor, officiating, assisted by Rev. Dr. D. Constantelos. 

In addition to many relatives, friends, colleagues, and students, the 
president, deans and members of Rutgers* faculty attended to pay their 
respects to a distinguished man, teacher, and scholar. 

Born in 1908 on the island of Lemnos, Dr. Charanis emigrated to 
the United States at the age of twelve. He attended New Brunswick 
High School where he was described by his teachers as a superior stu¬ 
dent. One of them commented, “He is a brilliant but dependable, ear¬ 
nest, industrious, and possessed of a very attractive personality.’* 

He attended Rutgers College, receiving his history degree in 1931 
and his Ph.D. in 1935 from the University of Wisconsin under Alex¬ 
ander A. Vasiliev. He continued post-doctoral studies in Belgium under 
Henri Gregoire. Dr. Charanis joined the faculty of Rutgers in 1938 and 
became full professor in 1949. In 1963 he was designated Voorhees Dis¬ 
tinguished Professor. 

Under Charanis, Rutgers became one of the most important centers 
of Byzantine Studies in the United States. In cooperation with Rutgers 
University Press, he developed the prestigious Rutgers Byzantine Series, 
a series of scholarly volumes on various aspects of Byzantine history 
and civilization. 

For several years Dr. Charanis served on the Board of Scholars of 
Dumbarton Oaks Center of Byzantine Studies of Harvard University, 
the Board of Trustees of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theo¬ 
logy, and the Advisory Editorial Board of The Greek Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Review . 

The recipient of several academic awards and distinctions, Dr. 
Charanis was the author of more than seventy books, monographs and 
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scholarly papers, and numerous reviews and editorial articles. He leaves 
his wife, Madelaine, daughter, Alexandra, and son, Anthony. 

Peter Charanis was eulogized by Rev. Dr. D. Constantelos, one of 
his students, as follows: 

On occasions like this, one is called upon to deliver words of sym¬ 
pathy and consolation when one’s feelings seem to dictate silence 
rather than words, “silence before the incomprehensible,” as the 
Byzantine mystic, Evagrios of Pontos, would advise. Even if time 
allowed to eulogize at length the man and his work, I would be 
afraid lest Peter would snap back asking me: “What is your source? 
Have you examined the evidence carefully? Is what you are saying 
publishable?” We all know that Peter Charanis was a Byzantinist 
but he disliked Byzantine hyperbole! I will be brief. 

On behalf of my colleagues and former fellow-students under 
Charanis, I wish to pay a phoron times, a tribute of honor, to a 
beloved and respected teacher and mentor. The concluding verse 
of the Byzantine funeral service which we have just conducted reads, 
“aionia autou he mneme ”—“may his memory be eternal.” There 
is little doubt that Peter’s memory will live on for many genera¬ 
tions to come. For mneme means more than memory, or remem¬ 
brance, it also means record. And his record as a teacher, scholar, 
and especially as a human being has earned him a perpetual me¬ 
morial. Like Socrates of old, Peter advised his undergraduate stu¬ 
dents: “Think, question your assumptions, know yourself, seek 
reason and wisdom, pursue knowledge and virtue rather than wealth 
and power.” He was especially proud of his graduate students and 
in particular those who survived his rigorous, disciplined, and exact¬ 
ing demands and earned their doctorate under his guidance. But 
Peter was also a meticulous, thorough, and cautious scholar. His 
scholarly work, too, has earned him an aionia mneme . Several years 
ago, on our way to Mt. Holyoke College to visit his beloved Alex¬ 
andra, he said to me: “I would rather write a few solid, original 
small monographs than several big books. That Greek of Alexan¬ 
dria, what was his name, ah, yes, Kallimachos, was right when he 
said, ‘ Mega biblion, mega kakon.’ ” Peter wrote several first-rate 
monographs and many important studies, and as far as I am con¬ 
cerned he delivered the ultimate word on that ugly question con¬ 
cerning the ethnographic changes in medieval Greece, a question 
raised as a result of more personal prejudices than historical evi¬ 
dence. Peter’s scholarly record has been treated in an article by 
Dr. John Barker, his first-born of the teacher-scholars he trained 
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to carry on his work (Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantine , vol. 
6.1-2, 1979). No need for a rehearsal here. One thing is certain: 
there is no major work in Byzantine studies of the last thirty years 
in which Peter’s authority is not invoked. His contributions to 
Byzantine studies in the United States in particular are of inesti¬ 
mable value and his dedication to quality education paradigmatic. 

I can think of no better words in order to describe Peter Charanis, 
the man, the teacher, the scholar, than his own. Upon receiv¬ 
ing an honorary doctorate by the University of Thessalonike on 
March 14, 1972, Peter advised the young faculty there as follows: 

You write, as you must, books and learned articles, but you 
believe also, I think, that your first obligation is towards your 
students, determined to train not only your successors, but to 
form educated men and women so that the quality of life which 
characterizes a truly civilized people, and among those essential 
ingredients we must include respect for human dignity, freedom 
of thought and expression, and the cultivation of independent 
judgment, may be enhanced in your land. 

A meaningful testament for students and teachers alike. Indeed 
Peter himself possessed these three characteristics: he was a culti¬ 
vated and dignified human being, a concerned teacher, and a dedi¬ 
cated scholar. All three have earned him an aionia mneme. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton State College 
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A Comparison of the Monastic Experience of 
Byzantine Men and Women* 


ALICE-MARY M. TALBOT 


IN COMPARING THE MONASTIC EXPERIENCE of Byzantine men and 
women, let me begin with two basic monastic institutions, the nunnery 
and monastery. First of all, it seems clear that nunneries were less 
numerous than their male counterpart. A variety of evidence leads to 
this conclusion: for example, the extraordinary discrepancy between 
the numbers of monks and nuns recorded in the Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit . 1 In the first four fascicles 2035 monks 
and abbots are listed, but only 84 nuns and abbesses; in other words, 
only 4% of the members of religious communities listed in the PLP 
are female! Obviously one explanation of these statistics is the under¬ 
recording of women in medieval historical sources; thus, a sample based 
on fascicle 3 of the PLP indicates that of the total 1750 listings in this 
volume, only 144, or 8%, were female. 

Statistical evidence on the numbers of male and female monasteries 
in the empire should be more reliable, since these were institutions which 
engaged in recorded financial and legal transactions, notwithstanding 
the sex of their inhabitants. But here, too, caution is necessary, since 
there are significant differences in the figures for monasteries in Con¬ 
stantinople and for provincial monasteries. Thus, Janin’s survey of 
monasteries of Constantinople 2 indicates a relatively high proportion 
of nunneries for the Palaiologan period, 30 convents, compared with 


*This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the Byzantine Studies Con¬ 
ference It has greatly benefited from the comments and suggestions of Alexander Kazhdan 
and Michael McCormick 

1 Ed E. Trapp (Vienna, 1976- .). 

2 R Janin, La geographie ecclesiastique de Pempire byzantin . /. Le siege de CP et 
le patriarcat oecumenique 3 Les eghses et les monasferes (Pans, 1969); hereafter cited 
as Janin, EglisesCP 
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55 male monasteries, or 35% of the total. But these figures for the 
capital in its final centuries are misleading, and cannot be extrapolated 
to other centuries, or to the empire as a whole. Thus, a tally of the 
monasteries of Constantinople during all eleven centuries of its history 
reveals 77 nunneries and 270 male monasteries, that is, only 22% of 
the institutions were female. Perusal of Janin’s second volume on 
monasteries, a partial survey of the provinces, 3 reveals a startling 
paucity of nunneries outside the capital, only 17 over a period of eleven 
centuries, compared with 225 male monasteries (i.e. 7%)! Granted, 
Janin’s provincial survey is by no means complete, 4 since it omits 
Athos, Meteora, Mistra, indeed most of Greece and central Asia Minor, 
but I suspect that any continuation of Janin’s survey would reveal the 
same phenomenon. 

Table 1 graphically illustrates the rarity of provincial convents. Janin 
lists five nunneries for Thessalonike, the second city of the empire, but 
no other region has more than three. And if one takes into account 
the life span of each convent, it becomes evident that at any given time 
a region supported only one or two convents. With this perspective, 
it is not at all surprising to find that out of the typika which survive 
for Byzantine monasteries, only one in eight is destined for a nunnery. 
Thus of the 52 typika included in the Dumbarton Oaks monastic 
documents translation project, just six represent convents: one Komne- 
nian, and five Palaiologan. 5 

While many of the most famous centers of male monasticism were 
located in the countryside, especially at holy mountains such as Athos, 
Auxentios, Olympos, Galesios and Latros, Byzantine convents were 
primarily an urban phenomenon; it is apparently no mere coincidence 
that five of the six typika preserved for nunneries were for Constan- 
tinopolitan establishments. 

How can one explain this striking disparity between the capital and 
provinces, and between city and countryside? Certainly one factor was 
the prohibition or discouragement of nunneries at the celebrated 
monastic centers of the provinces. Athos and Meteora were the most 
rigorous in the protection of their monks from any contact with the 


3 R. Janin, Les egiises et les monasferes des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975); 
hereafter cited as Janin, EghsesCentres 

4 For critical review of Janin’s provincial survey, see C. Mango, BZ 71 (1978) 113-16, 
and P Magdalino, REB 35 (1977) 277-85 (with regard to Thessalonike). Cf. also A. Bryer, 
“The Late Byzantine Monastery in Town and Countryside,” Studies in Church History 
16 (1979) 220 n 3 

5 They are the convents of the Theotokos Kechantomene (twelfth century), Lips and 
Kosmas/Damianos (thirteenth century), Christ Philanthropos and Bebaia Elpis (four¬ 
teenth century), and Theotokos at Baionaia (ca 1400) 
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female sex, 6 but the other holy mountains also tried to shield their 
monks and hermits from the sight of women. Latros had no nunneries 
at all; Galesios, Auxentios and Olympos each had one, which often 
served the purpose of housing female relatives of monks. The convent 
of Trichinarea on Mount Saint Auxentios was established in the fifth 
century about a mile from the saint’s hermitage, which the nuns were 
permitted to visit twice a week. 7 In later centuries the convent main¬ 
tained close and friendly ties with the monks of the monastery of Saint 
Auxentios, to such an extent that in the eighth century the nun Anna 
could be accused of illicit relations with Saint Stephen the Younger. 8 
This was just the type of scandal which could be avoided on Mount 
Athos. One might note that Stephen’s mother and sister became nuns 
at Trichinarea after he entered the monastery of Saint Auxentios, a 
not uncommon occurrence. 9 Near Galesios, at some remove from the 
mountain itself, was the nunnery of Eupraxia, named after the mother 
of Saint Lazaros, also designed to receive women who decided to join 
brothers or sons or fathers in monastic life. 10 

Another factor in the paucity of rural nunneries may have been the 
founder’s fear for the safety of nuns if they were not protected by city 
walls. The dangers for rural monasteries were real; there are numerous 
examples of Arab or Turkish attacks on monastic communities in Asia 
Minor and Greece. 11 One piece of evidence for the special perils of 
convents is the testimony of Leo, bishop of Argos, about the nunnery 
he founded at Areia near Nauplion in the mid-twelfth century. In a 
memorandum dated 1143, he noted that he had become concerned 
about the 36 nuns in his new foundation, because of the danger from 

6 Athanasios’ typikon for the Lavra on Athos even forbade the presence of female 
animals on the Holy Mountain; cf. Ph Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fur die Geschichte 
der Athoskloster (Leipzig, 1894), p. 113.15-16; see also chrysobull of Manuel II (1406), 
which mentions the exclusion of women from Athos; D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de 
Prdtaton [=Archives de VAthos, 7] (Pans, 1975), no. 13 71-74. The fourteenth century 
rule of Saint Athanasios of Meteora also strictly excluded women, the monks of Meteora 
were not to give food to a woman even if she were dying of hunger (N. Bees, “EuppoXfi 
ei<; tf|v loxopiav tojv povdiv tcEjv Msxecopcov,” BvCavri's 1 (1909) 251 and 259 (dpaxov 
elvai yuvai^i x& kukXco xou Mexecopou) 

7 Vita s, Auxentu, PG 114.1432-36; cf. Jamn, EglisesCentres, pp 45-47. 

8 Vita s. Stepham Jumoris , PG 100.1129B 

9 Ibid., 1093C-D 

10 Vita s. Lazan, AASS, Nov. 3.558, 570 (cpp 164, 201). 

n Thus, St. Euthymios the Younger was forced by Arab raids to flee from Neoi to 
Athos, and from Athos to Brastamou in the Chalkidike; L. Petit, “Vie et office de st. 
Euthyme le Jeune,” Revue de Orient Chretien 8 (1903) 189-91. Chnstodoulos of Pat- 
mos had to move on several occasions because of Turkish raids; E. Vranouses, Ta 
dyiokoyucd Keipeva tov dotov Xpiaiodovkov (Athens, 1966), pp. 3,60,93-94 and passim 
The monks of Athos were particularly vulnerable to attack by Turkish pirates; cf., for 
example, the Life of St. Athanasios of Meteora, ed Bees, pp. 243-44. 
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pirates. “For throughout the year our coastal waters have been swarm¬ 
ing with pirates, who plunder everything with total license, and com¬ 
mit any outrage they wish against anyone who falls into their hands. 
Thus a not ignoble fear has disturbed me, lest this convent, which is 
vulnerable to attack by pirates because of its proximity to the sea, be 
destroyed by them, and lest, in addition to the loss of monastic prop¬ 
erty, the nuns be the victims of rape, which is a special delight for men 
who once and for all have cast aside their fear of God and embraced 
the life of a pirate.” 12 Therefore, Leo moved the nuns to a new con¬ 
vent which he constructed further away from the sea, at a place called 
Bouze. Subsequently he established 36 monks in the former convent 
at Areia. 

I would also suggest that a significant factor in the preponderance 
of nunneries in Constantinople must have been the circumstances of 
their foundation. Most convents were established by women of 
aristocratic or imperial background, as refuges for themselves and 
members of their family, and as a family mausoleum. 13 Since these 
families were concentrated in the capital, it is not surprising that most 
convents were located there. The norm for female monastic life was 
an urban, cenobitic monastery, in contrast to monks who espoused a 
much greater variety of monastic experience. 

There is not sufficient data to reach a firm conclusion about the 
relative sizes of monasteries and nunneries. 14 By law the minimum 
number of monks or nuns permitted in a monastery was three. 15 The 
available figures suggest that monasteries could range from a small 
establishment with only seven monks (Attaleiates) to vast complexes 
housing hundreds of monks (see Table 2). Very large monasteries were 
more common in the early and middle centuries of Byzantium; the Lavra 
of Athanasios on Athos, for example, is said to have contained 700 


ll Hypomnema of Leo, ed G.A. Choras, 'H dyfa povq Apeiaq NavnXfov (Athens, 
1975), p 240 

13 Thus, the Dowager Empress Theodora Palaiologina arranged for the burial of 
herself, her mother, and her children in the church of the Prodromos at Lips; cf Typikon, 
ed. H. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins de Tepoque des Paliologues (Brussels, 1921), 
p 130, hereafter cited as Delehaye, Deux typica. Theodora Synadene founded a con¬ 
vent of Bebaia Elpis m part as a home for her daughter Euphrosyne, cf Typikon, ed 
Delehaye, Deux typica, p 25 

14 Most of the available figures on numbers of monks and nuns have been compiled 
by R. Jamn, “Le monachisme byzantin au moyen age. commende et typica (X^XIV* 
siecle),” REB 22 (1964) 29-31, and A Kazhdan, “Vizantijskij monastyr’ XI-XII w kak 
sotsial’naya gruppa,” VizVrem 31 (1971) 52. 

15 Novel 14 of Leo VI, ed P Noailles—A. Dam, Les novelles de Lion VI le Sage 
(Pans, 1944), pp. 57-58. The minimum figure was increased to 8-10 monks by Basil II; 
cf. PG 117.625D-628A 
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monks in the mid-eleventh century. 16 In the final centuries of the em¬ 
pire the typical size varied between about 20 and 50 monks. Likewise 
nunneries might hold as few as 24 nuns or as many as 100, averaging 
about 45 in the later period. 

The population of a monastery was directly related to its resources, 
to the size of its endowment. Founders often stipulated that if a 
monastery was able to increase its property holdings, then it would be 
able to accommodate more monks or nuns. 17 Since the problem of the 
relative wealth of monasteries is beyond the scope of this paper, I will 
cite only the obvious fact that there were numerous monasteries and 
not a few convents with extensive landed estates. At the same time many 
monastic institutions, both male and female, lacked sufficient endow¬ 
ment to maintain their physical complex, so that the buildings dete¬ 
riorated and eventually had to be abandoned, unless a wealthy benefac¬ 
tor came to the rescue with funds for restoration. 

There are some hints in fourteenth century sources that convents 
tended to be especially needy, and were therefore singled out for charita¬ 
ble donations. Thus, during the famine of 1305-06, the patriarch Atha- 
nasios I ordered a disciple to distribute thirty measures of wheat “to all 
the female convents, and particularly to the poor ones, since they do 
not have a sufficient livelihood from properties or other revenues, but 
[are supported] only by the work of their own hands; and there are 
many of these in the Queen of Cities.” 18 Another fourteenth-century 
patriarch, Isidore, specified in his will that his property should be distri¬ 
buted to the poor of Constantinople, including “the poor nuns”. 19 

It seems reasonable to conclude then that, on the whole, Byzantine 
nunneries were fewer in number than male monasteries, were less well- 
endowed, and concentrated in the urban environment of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

* * * * * 


Double monasteries 

In the early and late centuries of Byzantium, there are instances of 


l6 Typikon of Constantine Monomachos, ed. D. Papachryssanthou. Actes du Prdtaton, 
no. 8.94. 

17 See, for example, P. Gautier, ed., La Diataxis de Michel Attahate (Paris, 1981), 
59.682-84, 692-703; Typikon of Kecharitomene, ed. F. Miklosich-I. Muller, Acta et 
diplomata graeca medii aevi (Vienna, 1887), 5, p. 337; hereafter cited as MM. 

iS Vita Athanasn by Theoktistos the Stoudite, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Zapiski 
istoriko-filologideskago fakuVteta Imperatorskago S.-Peterburgskago Untversiteta 76 
(1905) 43 (hereafter cited as Theoctisti Vita Athanasii). The will of Theodore Sarantinos 
(ca. 1326) provided for charitable donations to poor convents and nuns; cf. G. 
Theocharides, Mia Sta0?fKrj icai fiia diKt\ J3v(avrivtj (Thessalomke, 1962), p. 24.138. 
19 MM 1, 293. 
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monks and nuns living together in a double monastery, 20 that is, a 
monastery housing two separate but adjacent communities of men and 
women, under the direction of the same superior, and supported by 
the same sources of income. Because of the dangers posed by such close 
proximity of monks and nuns, double monasteries were officially pro¬ 
hibited in Byzantium, as, for example, by Novel 123 of Justinian (546). 
The inefficacy of his legislation is demonstrated by the continuing exis¬ 
tence of double monasteries at the time of the Second Council of Nikaia 
(787), which forbade any future foundations of this sort (canon 20). 
Ca. 810 the patriarch Nikephoros went a step further and closed down 
all double monasteries. 21 

The Palaiologan period saw a resurgence of these institutions. Some 
of the foundations, such as the monastery of Philanthropos Soter 
established in Constantinople by Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina, 22 were 
designed so that the family of the founder could remain close even in 
monastic seclusion. The patriarch Athanasios attacked this practice, 23 
but is known to have founded two double monasteries himself, Nea 
Mone on Ganos, 24 and the monastery on the hill of Xerolophos in the 
capital. 

It is this latter institution, the so-called “monastery of Athanasios,” 
that is best known to us of the double monasteries, thanks to an instruc¬ 
tive document of the year 1383, a sigillion of the patriarch Neilos I. It 
had been Athanasios’ dream that this would be a home for “perfect men 
and women, since they had reached such a peak of immunity from pas¬ 
sion .. . there should be at the same time union and separation of the 
men and women, so that they would each have their own living area, 
and each side would live separately, but that the women would be sub¬ 
ject to the monks, and have the same diet and way of life, and be obedi¬ 
ent to one abbot, and their estates should be held in common, and their 
food in common; and the men had to provide for their daily food.” 25 


20 

On double monasteries, see J. Pargoire, “Les monastferes doubles chez les Byzan- 
tms,” EO 9 (1906) 21-25; Jarnn, “Le monachisme byzantin,” pp. 42-44; H.-G Beck, 
Kirche und theoiogische Literatur im byzantmischen Reich (Munich, 1977), p. 138 

21 Novel 123, cp. 36, ed. Schoell-Kroll, Corpus Iuris Civihs, 3 (Berlin, 1928), pp. 619-20; 
hereafter cited as CIC Canon 20 of Nikaia* G A Rhalles-M Potles, Zvvxaypa rcbv Oeiojv 
Kai iepwv Kavdvujv (Athens, 1852), 2, p 637. Vita Nicephori, ed C de Boor, Nicephon 
archiepiscopi Constantinopohtam Opuscula historica (Leipzig, 1880), pp 159-60. 

22 Robert H. Trone, “A Constantinopolitan Double Monastery of the Fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury- the Philanthropic Saviour,” Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantines 10 (1983) 81-87. 

23 Unpublished £vtaXpa, Vat. gr 2219, fol. 137 v , V. Laurent, Les regestes des actes 
du patriarcat de Constantinople. I Les actes des patriarches. Fasc. IV. Les regestes de 
1208 a 1309 (Pans, 1971), no. 1747 (hereafter cited as Laurent, Regestes 4). 

24 Theoctisti Vita Athanasu, p 17 

“mm 2, 80-81 
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One can see here two crucial differences between monks and nuns liv¬ 
ing in the same institution: the women were subordinate to the men, 
and the men provided the food. It is also perhaps significant that the 
monks outnumbered the nuns, two to one. 26 

After Athanasios* death, the ideal regime he envisaged broke down, 
because the nuns allegedly did no work at all and the monks neglected 
the fields. Therefore Neilos decided to divide the monastery into two 
separate institutions, and made equitable allocation of the monastic 
estates based on the 2:1 ratio of monks to nuns. 

* * * * * 

Conversion of monasteries into nunneries and vice-versa 

The physical structures of convents and monasteries were virtually 
identical, so that a nunnery could be converted into a male monastery, 
and vice-versa. Indeed this was not an uncommon occurrence, 27 
although the Church prohibited the practice. In addition to the case 
of the nunnery at Areia, cited above, one can mention the monastery 
of the Theotokos at Didymoteichon. A synodal decision of the mid¬ 
fourteenth century informs us that this monastery was originally 
inhabited by monks; but when the complex fell into decline and was 
abandoned, nuns moved in. They, too, were unable to maintain the 
monastery, and by 1340 its buildings were on the verge of collapse, and 
most of the nuns had moved to other convents. The synod agreed that 
the monastery should revert to its original status as a residence for 
monks, “since it is forbidden by the Church of God for venerable 
monasteries to alter their original condition, and for convents to be 
transformed into monasteries, and vice-versa.” 28 

At about the same time the synod also ruled on the unusual situa¬ 
tion of the monastery of the Theotokos of Maroules in Constantino¬ 
ple. Phokas Maroules had founded a nunnery which he intended as 
a refuge for his wife and daughters. After his death, however, his son, 
the falconer John Synadenos, forged a document in which Maroules 
was purported to have stated that he wished to transform the convent 
into a monastery. The conversion was effected, the mother was pacified 
by being provided with two cells and a chapel in the neighborhood. 
But when the son died prematurely, the mother was stricken with 
remorse and confessed all to the synod, which restored the monastery 


26 MM 2, 81. 

27 E.g., the monastery of Theotokos Panachrantos was converted to a nunnery, and 
the nunnery of Myrelaion was converted to a male monastery (Janin, EgiisesCP, pp. 
214-15, 352). 

1, 198; PG 152.1238-39. 
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to nuns. 29 

The swiftness of these transformations proves that there was little 
or no difference in the layout of male and female monasteries, with 
perhaps one exception. When the nunnery of Maroules was converted 
to use by monks, the frescoes of female saints that adorned the refec¬ 
tory were replaced with images of male saints! 30 

♦ * * * * 

When we turn from the basic institutions to a comparison of the 
monastic experience of monks and nuns, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the sources of one’s information. The typika, or foundation charters 
of monasteries, and the homilies and letters of monastic leaders describe 
an ideal for monastic life, the goals to which monks and nuns should 
aspire. This ideal must be compared and contrasted with the realities 
of monastic life, as portrayed in saints’ lives, synodal acts, and historical 
narrative. 

Monastic vocation 

Men and women adopted the monastic habit for many of the same 
reasons. In the preambles to typika, founders stressed their gratitude 
to God for the blessings they had enjoyed, their intention to provide 
a refuge for themselves or other family members, and their desire to 
establish a monastic church where relatives could be buried and 
remembered with commemorative services. Some men and women had 
a true vocation from early youth; others took monastic vows in later 
life in thanksgiving for miraculous healing, or for consolation in the 
crisis of bereavement, illness or old age. 31 Saint Philotheos the 
Athonite and his brother entered a monastery to escape the Turkish 
devshirme 32 Mark of Corinth to escape a wicked stepmother. 33 Saint 
Elias Spelaiotes fled the world because his fingers were severely damaged 
in a childhood accident. 34 Some women, like the princess Eudokia, 
daughter of Constantine VIII, became a nun because of a disfigur¬ 
ing illness, probably smallpox, 35 which might have doomed her to 


29 MM 1, 221-26; PG 152 1256-60 
30 MM 1, 222, PG 152 1258A 

31 See A -M Talbot, “Late Byzantine Nuns. By Choice or Necessity 9 ”, ByzForschun- 
gen 9 (1983) 00-00, for discussion of some of the reasons why women took the veil 
32 Vita s Philothei, ed. B. Papoulia, Sudost/orschungen 22 (1963) 274 
33 Sphrantzes, Chromcon minus 26.5 (ed V Grecu, Georgios Sphrantzes. Memoru , 
1401-1477 [Bucharest, 1966], 68) 

34 Vita s Eliae Spel., AASS Sept. 3 852DE. 

35 M Psellos, Chronographia, 2 5 (ed E Renauld [Pans, 1926], 1, pp 27-28) 
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spinsterhood; others retired to the convent to escape an unhappy mar¬ 
riage. 36 In virtually all cases, the Byzantine monastery was a refuge, 
a haven from the cares of this life, where pious men and women found 
spiritual and material sustenance, while awaiting the joyfully anticipated 
life to come. 

The masculine ideal of monastic life 

The procedures for the novitiate and taking the monastic habit 
varied from one monastery to another, but there does not seem to be 
any significant difference between the rules of male and female 
monasteries. The typika for both monasteries and convents recommend 
a life of prayer and work, and emphasize the communal aspects of 
monasticism. What is noteworthy is that the ideal ascetic life, of strug¬ 
gle versus temptation and sin, was always described with male 
metaphors, a tradition going back at least to John Chrysostom in the 
fourth century. 37 The successful ascetic nun is compared with an 
athlete contending fearlessly in the arena; an abbess is likened to a 
general, leading her nuns to battle against the demons that threatened 
them, or a physician that healed nuns with ailing souls. 38 The ideal for 
a nun was to rise above her feminine frailty and assume masculine 
qualities. Particularly striking is the case of Elisabeth the Thaumaturge, 
who is cited by her hagiographer as one of the saintly women who could 
“transform feminine weakness into manly resolve.” 39 She was an ab¬ 
bess of the convent of Saint George in Constantinople who emulated 
the dragon-slaying patron saint of her nunnery. For when the nunnery 
was given an estate that harbored a fearful dragon, the resolute ab¬ 
bess, armed only with a cross, slew the beast by spitting on his head 
and trampling him with her feet! 40 


36 E g the wife of Kyprianos of Thessalomke, cf. Sphrantzes, 18.3 (ed. Grecu, 32); 
Hypomone Kalothetina (MM 2, 238ff.); Eudokia Komnene (Zonaras [Bonn ed.]), 3, 
739.13-18 

37 Cf Elizabeth A. Clark “Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine Advancement,” 
Anglican Theological Review 63 (1981) 245 and n. 38; ibid , Jerome , Chrysostom and 
Friends (New York, 1979), pp. 12, 15, 19, 55-57. 

n Athlete: cf. Chrysostom, Horn 13 Eph , 3 (PG 62.98); Ep 6, 1 (PG 52.599); Horn. 
1 Macc , 2 (PG 50 619); Vitas Theodorae Thess , ed E Kurtz, DesKlenfcers Gregorios 
Bericht uber Leben, Wunderthaten und Translation der hi Theodora von Thessalonich 
nebst der Metaphrase des Johannes Staurakios. Zapiski I Akademu nauk 8. ser. po 
istoriko-filologicheskomu obshchestvu, v. 6, no 1 (St Petersburg, 1902), 22.37-23 2 
General or soldier. Chrysostom, In S Barlaam, 4 (PG 50 681); Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, 
ed. Delehaye, p. 35. Physician: Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed Delehaye, p. 37 
39 F Halkin, “Sainte Elisabeth d’Heraclee, abbesse a Constantinople,” AnalBoll 91 
(1973) 251. 

^Ibid , p 259 
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In the early centuries of Byzantium, some nuns, the so-called 
“transvestite monks,” went so far as to disguise themselves as men. 
Evelyn Patlagean has theorized that the origins of transvestitism are 
to be found in the gnostic tradition that “every woman who makes 
herself male will enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 41 The motiva¬ 
tion for male disguise was varied and complex: a desire to be in the 
same monastery as a male relative (Saint Marina), 42 an expedient to 
avoid detection by a relative, 43 or, for the hermitess, a method of 
securing her safety in remote regions infested by brigands or wander¬ 
ing lecherous monks. 44 On the other hand, some women were con¬ 
sciously seeking to deny their femininity and to transcend sexual identi¬ 
fication as a way better to ensure their personal salvation. These women 
no doubt rejoiced when, on account of their extreme asceticism and 
meager diet, they lost so much weight that their menstrual periods ceased 
and their breasts withered away. 45 

The phenomenon of the “transvestite monk” disappears after the 
ninth century, but the tradition remained that the nun’s goal was to 
overcome the natural weakness of her sex, and assume masculine 
characteristics. The superior of the nunnery of Sure Hope received the 
following admonition from its foundress: “Forget our feminine 
weakness, and for the most part ‘gird your loins’, if not as a man, at 
least in a manly fashion. Assume a manly and masculine temperament, 
brace up yourself as best you can.” 46 Matthew of Ephesos wrote in a 
similar vein to Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina, recently bereft of her 
spiritual advisor, Theoleptos of Philadelphia, and urged her to stop 
acting like a woman, and to show instead her previous “masculine 
spirit” (dppsvamdv). 47 The highest achievement of a Byzantine nun 
was to renounce or transcend her femininity; thus a hagiographer could 


41 Cf. Gospel of Thomas, Logion 114, cited by E. Patlagean, “L’histoire de la femme 
deguisee en moine et Involution de la samtete feminine & Byzance,” Studi Medievally 
ser. 3, 17 (1976) 607. 

42 For the life of St. Manna, see L Clugnet, Vie et office de Ste Marine, Bibhotheque 
Orientate 8 (Pans, 1905). 

43 For examples, see Patlagean, “La femme deguisee,” p. 605 

"^The early Christian hermitesses were occasionally the victims of attack in their 
isolated retreats, we read, for example, in the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto of a 
brigand who attacked a tomb where a nun lived as a solitary; another consecrated virgin 
narrowly escaped being raped by brigands (ed. A.J. Festugi&re [ Brussels, 1961], 10 4 
(p. 76.21-23) and 14.4 (p. 103.15-17). 

45 Cf Patlagean, pp 605-06. 

46 Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed. Delehaye, p 34. 

47 L Previale, “Due monodie medite di Matteo di Efeso,” BZ 41 (1941) 28.22; Kdi 
dv8petov Iv yovai^iv £7u8£i£ap£vr| <pp6vt|pa 
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write that nuns came to the double monastery of Athanasios on Mount 
Ganos to “become like men.” 48 

Monastic administration and management 

In general the rules of the typika for convent administration resemble 
those for male monasteries. One finds the same twofold division into 
choir sisters or brothers, and those responsible for housekeeping duties. 
The officials were the same, including a superior, steward (or 
oikonomos ), cellarer and treasurer. But already some differences 
emerge, in that the nuns were not always deemed capable of full 
management of their affairs. 49 In some convents, e.g. Lips and Bouze, 
the position of steward was held by a man, rather than a nun; 
furthermore the superior of the male monastery at Areia was permitted 
to supervise the male steward at the affiliated nunnery, the implication 
being that the mother superior was not competent to take full respon¬ 
sibility for his supervision. 50 In addition, each convent usually had a 
lay trustee or guardian (the ephoros) to keep a watchful eye on the af¬ 
fairs of the convent. As the dowager empress Theodora Palaiologina 
stated in her introduction to the typikon of Lips, “women of a gentle 
and weak nature . . . need strong protection, inasmuch as they are ac¬ 
customed to staying at home and the silence which is most appropriate 
for women.” 51 In cases where the ephoreia of a monastery was 
hereditary, it would sometimes devolve upon a woman in the absence 
of a male heir. Attaleiates noted in his typikon that a man was always 
to be preferred to a woman as a guardian; 52 if indeed it should happen 


48 Theoctisti Vita Athanasu, p. 17. It must be acknowledged that there are some in¬ 
dications of a special “feminine consciousness”; thus, nuns were urged to read the Lives 
of female saints ( Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed. Delehaye, 35-36), and regard them as 
“living images” and “efficacious and inspiring figures.” A number of manuscripts devoted 
only to lives of female saints have been preserved, and were obviously designed for con¬ 
vent use; cf. Ann Arbor 50 (S. de Ricci-W.J Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the U.S. and Canada , [New York, 1937], 2, p. 1112). On Florence, 
Camaldoli 1214, see H. Delehaye, “Vita Sanctae Olympiadis et Narratio Sergiae de 
eiusdem Translatione,” AnalBoll 15 (1896) 406-08, and A.-M. Talbot, “Bluestocking 
Nuns: Intellectual Life in the Convents of Late Byzantium,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 
7 (1983) 611. These earlier female role models were praised, however, for their masculine 
virtues . . . 

49 It is useful to remember, in this connection, that the nuns at the double monastery 
of Athanasios were subject to the monks (MM 2, 81). 

50 Typikon of Lips, ed. Delehaye, Deux typica, pp. 119-20; Hypomnema for Areia, ed. 
Choras, p. 241. 

51 Typikon of Lips, ed. Delehaye, p. 108; cf. also Typikon for Bebaia Elpis, ed. 
Delehaye, p. 29. 

51 Typikon of Attaleiates, ed. Gautier, p. 75. 
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that a woman inherited this responsibility, it should in reality be exer¬ 
cised by her husband or son or a trusted male employee. 53 Another 
difference between convents and male monasteries was that the former 
had to bring in priests from the outside, since nuns could not be or¬ 
dained like their male counterparts, the hieromonks. Again we see the 
dependence of women upon men for the performance of such essential 
convent functions as the celebration of liturgy, or hearing 
confession. 54 

Many of the duties performed by monks and nuns were necessarily 
the same, to maintain the economy of the monastery. There had to be 
cooks, bakers, gatekeepers and infirmarians. In some convents, nuns 
did manual labor in the garden and vineyard, 55 but usually their tasks 
were basic housekeeping duties and handwork. The typika always use 
the general term ergocheiron without specifying the nature of the hand¬ 
work, whether it was spinning or weaving or embroidery; I suspect that 
in fact these activities varied from one convent to another, for some 
nunneries seem to have produced their own cloth, others to have pur¬ 
chased it on the open market, and yet others to have earned income 
through the sale of their handwork. 56 

Literary and artistic activity 

A significant difference between convent and monastery was in the 
realm of intellectual life and artistic production; a number of Byzan¬ 
tine monasteries, such as Galesios, Stoudios, Hodegoi and Chora, were 
famed for their scriptoria and/or libraries and encouragement of literary 
activity. In such monasteries monks copied and illustrated manuscripts, 
wrote chronicles, saints’ lives and hymns, and composed music. In con¬ 
vents, on the other hand, the scribe was extremely rare, the artist non¬ 
existent. The choir sisters had to be literate and nuns were encouraged 
to read and study the Scriptures and patristic literature, but it was rare 


53 Ibid , p 83 

54 E.g., at the end of the twelfth century the canonist Balsamon commented that 
abbesses did not have the right to hear the confession of their nuns, just as this was 
prohibited for male superiors who had not been ordained as priests, Rhalles-Potles, 4, 
p. 477 

55 Typikon of Damilas for nunnery of Theotokos at Baionaia, ed S Petrides, IRA IK 
15 (1911) 108. 

56 The nuns at Baionaia made habits for the monks in the nearby monastery 
also founded by Damilas; cf Typifcon, pp. 102-03 The nuns of Kecharitomene were 
enjoined to purchase clothes and bedcovers in the market when prices were low, MM 
5, 366. The nuns of the convent of Klerama m Constantinople helped support themselves 
with their handwork; Sphrantzes, 18.5 (ed Grecu, 34); cf also Theoctisti Vita Ath , 
p 43 
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for them to engage in literary composition. 57 


Rule of enclosure 

In typika for nunneries and monasteries alike one finds emphasis 
on strict enclosure and segregation of the sexes. The typika for nun¬ 
neries were very specific about these regulations; nuns were to remain 
within the walls of the convent, and no men were to be admitted ex¬ 
cept the priest, spiritual confessor and doctor; nuns were permitted to 
leave the convent only for occasional visits to relatives. 58 Likewise the 
typika of male monasteries prohibited the entrance of women into the 
monastic precincts, 59 and forbade monks to leave the confines of the 
monastic enclosure. 60 

In reality, however, nuns and monks found many opportunities to 
go outside the monastery walls. Nuns were urged to visit prisoners and 
the sick. 61 They went to funerals of relatives, 62 or to visit a spiritual 
confessor, 63 or on pilgrimage to a local shrine. 64 There were also prac¬ 
tical reasons for venturing outside the confines of the nunnery; the nuns 
might need to buy firewood in the marketplace, 65 to present a petition 
or testify before the synod, 66 or collect overdue rent from a tenant. 67 
The oikonomos or superior might be required to visit monastic 


57 For full discussion of this topic, cf. Annemane Weyl Carr, “Women and 
Monasticism in Byzantium: Introduction from an Art Historian,” ByzForschungen 9 
(1983) 00-00, and A.-M. Talbot, “Bluestocking Nuns,” pp. 604-18 On women hym- 
nographers, see now E. Catafygiotou-Topping, “Women Hymnographers in Byzantium,” 
Ainrvxa, 3 (1982/3) 98-111 

58 E g Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed. Delehaye, pp. 63-64. See also Justinian, Novel 
133, cp. 3, C/C, 3, 669. 

59 E.g. Typikon of Pakounanos, ed. P Gautier, “Le typikon du sebaste Grdgoire 
Pakounanos,” REB 42 (1984), 103-05; typikon of St. Mamas, ed S. Eustratiades, 
' EXXrfvi/cd , 1 (1928) 282-83 See also Justinian, Novel 133, cp 3, C/C 3, 669. 

60 Typikon of Pakounanos, ed. Gautier, 79.994-999. See also Justinian, Novel 133, 
cp. 1, C/C, 3, 668 

61 Unpubhshed homily of Theoleptos of Philadelphia, Ottobon. gr 405, 171 r . 

62 Cf V Laurent, “La direction spintuelle a Byzance. La correspondance d’lrene- 
Eulogie Choumnaina Paleologine avec son second directeur,” REB 14 (1956) 79 

63 Cf. V. Laurent, “La direction spintuelle des grandes dames h Byzance La correspon¬ 
dance inedite d’un mdtropolite de Chalc6doine,” REB 8 (1950) 63-84. Laurent remarks 
that Eulogia, who was apparently able to visit at will her spintual confessor in Chalcedon, 
enjoyed unusual freedom from rules of enclosure because of her high rank m the nobil¬ 
ity (p 73 n 5). 

m MM 1, 223. 

65 Vita S. Theodorae Thess., ed Kurtz, p. 14 

“Cf MM 2, 409, 506, 509 

67 Cf MM 2, 501-02. 
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properties. 68 Finally there were ceremonial occasions, such as the in¬ 
stallation of the abbess by the patriarch, 69 or the funerals of nuns if 
the cemetery lay outside the convent precincts. 70 

Monks appear to have been subject to even fewer restrictions on 
their movement; they are frequently depicted in the sources outside their 
own monastery: working in the fields, carrying messages, visiting, ad¬ 
vising the emperor, appearing before the synod, etc. Eustathios of 
Thessalonike, in his treatise “On the Improvement of Monastic Life,” 
sarcastically commented that monks can be found everywhere outside 
the monastery: loitering in the streets, riding horseback, jostling with 
crowds in the marketplace, at the bathhouse. 71 Two centuries later, the 
patriarch Athanasios inveighed against wandering monks, and urged 
their strict enclosure. 72 The rules of enclosure were certainly more rig¬ 
orously observed at convents; this may be connected with the tradi¬ 
tional seclusion of Byzantine women, especially those of the upper class. 

Mobility of monks 

Particularly striking are the monks* frequent travels, and their 
freedom of movement from one monastery to another, even though 
stabilitas loci was encouraged by the Church. With few exceptions, nuns 
remained in one convent for life, 73 and rarely went on journeys; 
monks, on the other hand, were often on the move, transferring to 
another monastery, travelling to the capital, going on pilgrimage, 
visiting holy mountains, living sometimes as hermits, sometimes in a 
cenobitic community. Sometimes hostile invasions or religious persecu¬ 
tion necessitated a move, but often monks changed their residence of 
their own volition. 

The restless career of the patriarch Athanasios of Constantinople 


68 Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed Delehaye, p. 48 

69 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

70 Typikon of Kechantomene, MM 5, 372-73 

71 Eustathios of Thessalonike, Opuscula, ed G. L. F. Tafel (Frankfurt, 1832), pp 
245.7-30; 250.22-24, 29-32; 255 30-40. 

72 Wandenng monks: cf Laurent, Regestes 4, nos. 1590, 1607, 1640, 1657,1723, 1747, 
1776,1778, enclosure: Laurent, Regestes 4, nos. 1595,1756. Canon law forbade a monk 
to transfer from his monastery to another without permission from his supenor; cf. canon 
21 of Second Nikaia (Mansi, 13 438-39; Rhalles-Potles, 2, p 641) and canon 4 of the 
First and Second Council (Mansi, 16 537-40; Rhalles-Potles, 2, pp. 658-59). 

73 

One exception was Thomais, godparent of Sphrantzes, who was forced to move to 
Constantinople from the Thessalomcan convent of Saint Theodora because of the Turkish 
conquest of Thessalonike in 1387 (Sphrantzes 18.4, ed. Grecu, 34) In the ninth century 
Theodora of Thessalonike refused to leave the same convent to become abbess elsewhere 
because of her vows: “fepoO TOiauxat; Sobers ouvOfjKCu; Scot; y^ptOQ Kai npeaftefou ttapa- 
pbveiv tv T(p (iOvaaiTipicp” (Vita S Theodorae Thess , ed Kurtz, pp 20-21). 
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illustrates this point. Athanasios first adopted the habit at the age of 
twelve at a monastery in Thessalonike, and then moved to Athos where 
he spent three years at Esphigmenou. Next he embarked on the long 
pilgrimage by sea to the shrines of Jerusalem and the desert monasteries 
of Palestine. After his return, he resided at three of the famous monastic 
centers of Asia Minor, the holy mountains of Latros near Miletos, Aux- 
entios near Chalcedon, and Galesios near Ephesos. His longest stay 
was eighteen years at Galesios. Weary of cenobitic life, Athanasios then 
returned to Athos where he lived as a hermit in a cave near Iviron. He 
was forced to leave Athos because of Michael VIII’s Unionist policy 
and persecution of monks, and returned to Galesios. From there he 
moved back to Mount Ganos in Thrace where he founded a double 
monastery. His final journey brought him to Constantinople where he 
took up residence on Xerolophos in the monastery which was soon to 
take his name. 74 1 count at least eleven major journeys, as Athanasios 
crisscrossed Byzantine lands in a search for the most satisfying form 
of monastic life. A similar picture is found in the lives of many other 
Byzantine saints, such as Lazaros, Romylos and Niphon. 75 

In contrast to the early Christian centuries which produced such 
intrepid women travellers as Melania and Egeria, 76 nuns stayed close 
to home in the middle and late periods of the empire, rarely traveled, 
and never made the long journey to Palestine. I have found reference 
to only one nun who ventured to set forth for Jerusalem, an eleventh 
century woman who disguised herself as a man and joined a company 
of pilgrims en route to the Holy Land. But when they reached Galesios, 
Saint Lazaros saw through her disguise and bade her return to her nun¬ 
nery in Constantinople. 77 Nuns’ pilgrimages were limited to local 
shrines, and their world view must have been much more circumscribed 
than that of their well-traveled male contemporaries. 


74 See A.-M. Talbot, The Correspondence of Athanasios I, Patriarch of Constantino- 
pie (Washington, 1975), pp. xvii-xviii. 

75 See the comments of A. Laiou on traveling saints, m her “Saints and Society in the 
Late Byzantine Empire,” Charanis Studies: Essays in Honor of Peter Charanis, ed. A.E. 
Laiou-Thomadakis (New Brunswick, N J., 1980), pp. 97-99. 

76 E.A. Clark comments on this phenomenon m “Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine 
Advancement,” Anglican Theological Review (A (1981) 251-52, and theorizes that women 
ascetics had greater freedom to travel than secular matrons. 

11 Vita S. Lazari, A ASS, Nov. 3.538A-C; Lazaros commented: “ouk olSac; 6xi yuvfi 
el Kai ouk 6<p£iXei<; d>8£ xe k&keioe Ttepuivai;” at a much earlier period, a woman pil¬ 
grim who traveled from Rome to see the abbot Arsemos, at Canopos in Egypt, received 
a similar scolding from the abbot: “Dost thou not know that thou art a woman, and 
ought not to go anywhere?” (tr. H. Waddell, The Desert Fathers [Ann Arbor, 1957], 
P 65). 
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Cenobitism vs. eremitism 

The career of Athanasios also illustrates a point made earlier 
about the variety of monastic experience espoused by monks. Athana¬ 
sios lived in urban monasteries in Thessalonike and Constantinople, 
as well as in remote mountainous areas, at the holy mountains which 
were essentially reserved for monks. He was famed for his asceticism, 
and for a time on Athos endured the particularly rigorous regime of 
a hermit, which was generally considered a superior form of 
monasticism. 78 

Most of these options were closed to female religious. Women 
hermits are extremely rare after the early Christian period, and non¬ 
existent in the final centuries of Byzantium. During the early centuries 
of monasticism, one reads of female solitaries such as Mary of Egypt, 
or Saint Pelagia, the former harlot, who in the fifth century en¬ 
closed herself in a small cell on the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem; signifi¬ 
cantly she not only rejected her former profession of prostitute, but 
her very female identity, and disguised herself as a eunuch monk 
called Pelagios. 79 In the same century, Eleuthera, a former attendant 
at the court of the empress Pulcheria, came to Mount Saint Auxentios 
to live as a solitary under the direction of the saintly hermit. But so 
many women followed her example and came to share her solitude, 
that it was necessary to build a convent capable of housing seventy 
nuns. 80 

In the eleventh century at Galesios we hear of a stylite hermitess 
who lived in a hut atop a pillar, and subjected herself to mortifications 
of the flesh more commonly associated with male ascetics. Thus she 
cut two holes in the hut so that her legs stuck outside, exposed to the 
elements! But when another nun, named Irene, approached Lazaros 
and asked to live as a solitary in a cell near his column, the saint refused 


78 ln general, monks had to remain in a monastery and submit to the cenobitic rule 
for at least three years before the abbot would grant them permission to undertake the 
more arduous existence of an eremite The cenobitic life was viewed as preparation for 
those who wished to achieve the peak of perfection as a solitary; cf. D Papachryssan- 
thou, “La vie monastique dans les campagnes byzantmes du VIII e au XI C siecle: er- 
mitages, groupes, communautes,” Byzantion 43 (1973) 158-80 Only a small proportion 
of monks attempted the transition to the eremitic life, but this type of holy man figures 
prominently in hagiography 

79 Vita S Pelagiae of ps -Jacob, ed H. Usener, Legenden der hi Pelagia (Bonn, 1879); 
P Petitmengin, Pelagie la Penitente, 1-2 (Paris, 1981-84) Another early female solitary 
was the sixth century Anastasia who spent twenty-eight years in the Egyptian desert; 
see L. Clugnet, “Vie et recits de Tabbe Darnel, de Scete,” ROC 5 (1900) 53. Signifi¬ 
cantly, Anastasia had founded a cenobitic nunnery before withdrawing to the 
desert 

Symeon Metaphrastes, Vitas Auxentu, PG 114 1429-36 
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her request, and ordered her to return to her convent. 81 

For the Comnenian and Palaiologan periods I can find no reference 
to female solitaries. The danger from brigands, Catalans and Turks 
made it especially dangerous for a woman to live alone in the coun¬ 
tryside; but, more important, the pattern of female monasticism had 
changed and was firmly rooted by this time in the experience of the 
cenobitic convent. For example, when Gregory Palamas was living as 
a solitary in a hermitage on a mountain near Berrhoia, he established 
his sisters, who wanted to be near him, in an urban convent in the city 
of Berrhoia. 82 The canonist Balsamon applauded this difference be¬ 
tween the sexes, remarking that nuns surpassed their male brethren in 
adhering to the ideal of cenobitism. He cited the ruling of canon 47 
of Carthage which argued that the communal monastic experience was 
especially necessary for nuns; since they had left the protection of their 
fathers, they needed the mutual protection of communal living, and 
should not live by themselves. He added that the “good order” of 
cenobitic monasticism was rare in his day, and “only in female cenobitic 
monasteries is communal diet and habitation observed.” 83 

It should be noted, too, that feats of ascetic prowess were not ex¬ 
pected from the aristocratic nuns of late Byzantium. Thus, an unnamed 
fifteenth-century metropolitan of Chalcedon, spiritual director of the 
noble nun Eulogia, counseled her to avoid fasting or corporal 
punishments that might threaten her health. She should not take as her 
model the Desert Fathers, for a Constantinopolitan convent was far 
removed from the Thebaid, and did not require the austere regime of 
a Saint Anthony. 84 

This limitation of the female monastic experience may also be con¬ 
nected with the absence of women saints in the Palaiologan period. 
Many of the monks who eventually became saints in late Byzantium, 
Saints Niphon, Romylos, and Maximos Kausokalybites, to name only 
a few, had spent a good portion of their lives as solitary ascetics or 
wandering holy men, a way of life denied to women in that period. 
The whole question of the reasons why certain individuals were singled 
out for canonization, either popular or official, needs further investiga¬ 
tion, but I suspect that rigorous asceticism and a period of solitary 

81 Vitas. Lazan, AASS, Nov. 3 526-28. This female stylite was a rare, perhaps unique, 
phenomenon in Byzantium; cf. H. Delehaye, “Les femmes styhtes,” AnalBollll (1908) 
391-92. 

82 Philotheos, Encomium of Palamas , PG 151.572B-D. 

83 Balsamon, commentary on canon 47 of Carthage, PG 138.176C-D. I am indebted 
to Alexander Kazhdan for this reference. 

M Cf. V. Laurent, “La direction spirituelle a Byzance,” REB 8 (1950) 78-79. 
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retreat will prove to be significant elements. 


TABLE 1 


MALE AND FEMALE MONASTERIES IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
(tabulated from Janin’s two surveys of Constantinople and of the 
“major provincial centers”) 



Male 

Female 

Constantinople 

Region of Bosporos 

270 

77 

(Asian shore) 

16 

3 

Chalcedon 

26 

1 

Nikomedia 

23 

0 

Nikaia 

12 

1 

Mount Olympos 

53 

1 

Kyzikos and Hellespont 

10 

0 

Latros 

10 

0 

Galesios 

4 

1 

Trebizond 

14 

1 

Athens 

7 

3 

Thessalonike 

24 (plus 14 metochia, 
mostly of Athonite 
monasteries) 

5 

Total 

469 

93 


N.B. This survey is by no means complete, but reflects the situation 
in the major cities of Greece and Asia Minor, and in some important 
monastic centers. Bryer estimates that, in all, about 1000 Byzantine 
monasteries have been recorded in the sources; cf. “The Late Byzan¬ 
tine Monastery in Town and Countryside,” Studies in Church History 
16 (1979) 219-20 and n. 3. Bryer included only those monasteries 
located within the twelfth century borders of the empire. 
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TABLE 2 


SIZE OF SELECTED BYZANTINE MONASTERIES AND NUNNERIES 

A. MONASTERIES 


Name 

Date 

No. of Monks 

Bassianou 

fifth century 

300 

Lavra of Saint Sabas 

late fifth century 

ca.150 

Saint Hypatios (Rufinianai) 

fifth century 

50 

Saint Zacharias 

ca. 474 

12 

Akoimetoi (Irenaion) 

fifth century 

several hundred 

Saint Sergios 

sixth century 

500 

Saint George (Sykeon) 

seventh century 

50 

Stoudios 

eighth century 

700 (this figure 

Galesios 

Savior 

eleventh century 

must include 
metochia) 

12 

Theotokos 

eleventh century 

12 

Anastasis 

eleventh century 

40 

Bessai 

eleventh century 

300 

Lavra (Athos) 

eleventh century 

700 

Petritzos (BaCkovo) 

eleventh century 

51 

Heliou Bomon 

twelfth century 

20 

Kosmosoteira 

twelfth century 

74 

Pantokrator 

twelfth century 

80 

Saint Mamas 

twelfth century 

20? (29 signed 

Prodromos of Phoberos 

twelfth century 

typikon) 

12 

Areia 

twelfth century 

36 

Patmos 

1200 

ca. 150 

Skoteine 

thirteenth century 

20 

Saint Demetrios 
of Palaiologoi 

thirteenth century 

36 

Nea Mone (Thessalonike) 

fourteenth century 

19 
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B. NUNNERIES 


Name 

Trichinarea (Auxentios) 
Saint Basil 

( = convent of Antiochos) 
Bouze (near Nauplion) 
Kecharitomene 


Date 

fifth century 

twelfth century 
twelfth century 
twelfth century 


Kellaraia 

Lips 

Bebaia Elpis 


twelfth century 
thirteenth century 
fourteenth century 


Kosmas and Damianos 
Christ Soter Philanthropos 


fourteenth century 
fourteenth century 


No. of Nuns 
70 


12 

36 

24, increased 
to 40 
4 

50 

30, increased 
to 50 
30 
100 
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“ 5 AkoA,ou0ei iioi/Follow me” (Mk 2.14) 
Discipleship and Priesthood 


BISHOP DEMETRIOS TRAKATELLIS 


THE POSSIBILITIES TO STUDY the nature and function of the 
priesthood according to the New Testament are numerous. The synop¬ 
tic gospels, the Gospel of John, the book of Acts, the Pauline epistles, 
the other epistles, and the Revelation of John offer a wide range of 
pertinent material. These New Testament offerings are not always direct 
and explicit statements on priesthood. Nonetheless, they are suscepti¬ 
ble to plausible interpretations which make them appropriate for any 
in-depth discussion on priesthood. 

One of the most important contributions of the New Testament to 
a proper understanding of the nature and function of the priesthood 
is the idea of discipleship. Discipleship, a basic concept constantly recur¬ 
ring in the gospels, is applicable to any effort to describe accurately 
and fully the real Christian as well as the real apostle. The priest, a 
genuine priest, epitomizes the characteristics of the real Christian, and 
at the same time constitutes, in a special way, an apostle. Hence the 
concept of discipleship becomes one of the basic justifying concepts 
for a description of the priesthood from the standpoint of the New 
Testament. 

A study of the idea of the discipleship in the New Testament could, 
therefore, be a fruitful endeavor, which should yield significant data 
for a reappraisal and a re-thinking of the priestly quality. The present 
paper aims at contributing to such a study. Since, however, there are 
obvious limitations in terms of space, there are also, by necessity, limita¬ 
tions in terms of the biblical texts which will be examined. In the pre¬ 
sent work we will focus on the Gospel of Mark. The selection is neither 
accidental nor arbitrary. In the Gospel of Mark we encounter one of 
the most rich and profound New Testament sources for a substantive 
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discussion on discipleship. 1 

1. Discipleship as a call 

Discipleship begins as a call by Jesus. It is an event, a condition, 
or a status, which is initiated by Christ himself. This is presented very 
early in the Gospel of Mark. Already in the opening chapter of this 
gospel we encounter the first major instance: Jesus ‘‘passing along by 
the Sea of Galilee, saw Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting 
a net in the sea; for they were fishermen. And Jesus said to them, ‘Fol¬ 
low me and I will make you become fishers of men’ (‘AeOxe d7uoco 
poo Kai 7ioifioco opac; yeveaGai aX\zx <; dvBpcorccov’). And immediately 
they left their nets and followed him” (Mk 1.16-18). 2 

This first call is coupled, without any break in the Markan narrative, 
to a second call: ‘‘And (Jesus) going a little farther he saw James the 
son of Zebedee and John his brother . . . And immediately he called 
them . . . And they followed him” (Mk 1.19-20). 

In chapter two of his gospel, Mark offers one more characteristic 
case: “And as he (i.e. Jesus) passed on, he saw Levi the son of Alphaeus 
sitting at the tax office, and he said to him, ‘Follow me’ (‘ 9 AkoA,oi30ei 
poi. Kai avaaxaq . . . ’ [Mk 2.13-14]).” 3 * * * * 

The narrative in all these instances is extremely condensed and 
reduced to a bare minimum. Thus it preserves only the very essential 
aspects. What is impressive here is the tremendous emphasis on Jesus’ 
initiative. The call scene is introduced abruptly, with the simplest 


1 Extensive recent discussions on the idea of discipleship in the Gospel of Mark could 
be found, among others, in the following works: R. P. Meye, Jesus and the Twelve: 
Discipleship and Revelation in Mark’s Gospel (Grand Rapids, 1968); K. G. Reploh, 
Markus-Lehrer der Gemeinde (Stuttgart, 1969); K. Stock, Die Bo ten aus dem Mit-Ihm - 
Sein (Rome, 1975); R. Tannehill, “The Disciples in Mark,” Journ. of Rel. 57 (1977) 
386-405; E. Schweizer, “The Portrayal of the Life of Faith in the Gospel of Mark,” 
Interpretation 32 (1978) 387-99; E. Best, Following Jesus: Discipleship in the Gospel of 
Mark (Sheffield, 1981); J. R. Donahue, The Theology and Setting of Discipleship in the 
Gospel of Mark (Milwaukee, 1983); R. Busemann, Die Jungergemeinde nach Markus 10 
(Bonn, 1983). Characteristically enough, A. Stock has selected as a title for his literary 
study on Mark’s Gospel the phrase Call to Discipleship (Wilmington, 1982). 

2 For the pericopes Mk 1.16-18 and Mk 1.19-20, see, besides the major commentaries 
on Mark, J. Briere, “Jesus agit par ses disciples,” Assemb Seigneur 34 (1973) 32-46; 
J. Donaldson, “Called to Follow,” Bib Theol Bull 5 (1975) 67-77; J. D. M. Derrett, 
“Esan gar Halieis,” Nov Test 22 (1980) 108-37; E. Best, Following Jesus, pp. 166-75; 
V. K. Robbins, “Mk 1.14-20,” New Test Stud 28 (1982) 220-36; J. Donahue, The 
Theology and Setting, pp. 10-16. 

3 On Mk 2.13-14 see J. Donaldson, “Called to Follow,” Bib Theol Bull 5 (1975) 67-77; 

P. Lamarche, “L’appel de Levi,” Christus 23 (1976) 107-18; B. Balembo, “La vocation 

de Levi et le repas avec les pecheurs (Mk 2.13-17),” Rev Afric Thtot 3 (1979) 47-60; 

E. Best, Following Jesus, pp. 175-79; F. J. Moloney, “The Vocation of the Disciples 

in the Gospel of Mark,” Salesianum 43 (1981) 487-516. 
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grammatical connection (the conjunction “and”) and with no an¬ 
ticipatory references of any kind. As a result, the discipleship emerges 
as a status which is created exclusively by Jesus and which starts by 
a personal calling issued by him. This calling is strongly underlined by 
the absence of any dialogue, and by the predominance of imperatival 
forms in the phrasing of the invitation (“AsOts 6tc(oco poi),” Mk 1.17, 
and “<XKoA,ot30ei poi,” Mk 2.14). In the episode with Levi, the only 
word that Jesus addresses to him is the simple, sole, imperative “follow 
me.” The verbal content of the entire scene is exhausted in just this 
only word, a fact that brings to a bold relief the unique significance 
of Jesus’ invitation to discipleship. 4 In fact the invitations in both 
Mark 1.16-20 and Mark 2.14 look like commands rather than invita¬ 
tions, but the context indicates that this is merely a way of formula¬ 
tion which aims at emphasizing Jesus’ initiative. This becomes clear 
in the pericope Mark 1.16-20, where the call of John and James has 
no direct imperative but it is described indirectly with the phrase, “and 
immediately he called them” (Mk 1.20). One should note that here the 
main term used is the verb “he called” (^KdXsoev), a verb which 
underlines the understanding of discipleship as a call issued by Jesus, 
and personally addressed by him to concrete persons, to human beings 
mentioned by name. 

At the same time Mark reports in brief and terse terms the response 
of the disciples to the call: “and immediately they left their nets and 
they followed him” (Mk 1.18), “and they left their father Zebedee 
. . . and followed him” (Mk 1.20), “and he (Levi) rose and followed 
him” (Mk 2.14). In all cases the answer to the call is immediate and 
radical. 5 This implies a decision of unusual magnitude, a personal 
commitment of the highest possible degree. We will return to this point 
later on. Here one thing ought to be underscored, namely the sugges¬ 
tion offered by the text that the call to discipleship depends absolutely 
on Jesus and originates in him, but necessitates in turn a series of radical 
decisions on the part of the would-be disciple. Thus the call to disciple¬ 
ship activates the highest and strongest human capacities. Ultimately, 
however, the dominant theme is the call, the dominant voice is the voice 
of Jesus inviting people to the status of discipleship. 

This aspect is presented anew by Mark in the episode of the rich 


4 Cf. D. Trakatellis, Authority and Passion. Christological Aspects of the Gospel of 
Mark (Athens, 1983), p. 47. 

5 This is more emphatic in the case of Levi for whom there was no way of returning 
back to what he has left. Victor of Antioch (fifth century A.D.) notes in his Commen¬ 
tary on Mark: “Levi without any delay, leaving everything, followed Jesus, thus mak¬ 
ing his election joyful through a sharp faith” in J. Cramer, Catenae in Evangelia (Ox¬ 
ford, 1844), 1, 288. 
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man (Mk 10.17-22). 6 Here the call is depicted in a context different 
from what we have seen in Mark 1 and in Mark 2. The role of Jesus 
as the one who addresses the call to discipleship is handsomely described 
against the background of the search for eternal life. The unexpected 
turn of events at the end of the pericope re-emphasizes the importance of 
the human response to the call. The decision of the rich man not to fol¬ 
low Jesus, becomes a reminder of the truth that Jesus’ call to disciple¬ 
ship, no matter how powerful it is, does not eliminate human freedom 
and responsibility in answering it. Regardless of the human response, 
however, a fundamental fact remains highly visible and prominent in the 
Markan text that we have seen, and this is the fact that the call to disci¬ 
pleship is a call decided exclusively by Jesus and addressed by Jesus. 7 

2. Discipleship as a mission 

In the Gospel of Mark, discipleship has mission as an inherent com¬ 
ponent. The call by Jesus to an advanced stage and form of discipleship 
is at the same time an appointment, a fundamental assignment, a mis¬ 
sion. Reading some particular pericopes in Mark one has immediately 
the impression that discipleship is a tremendous possibility for a special 
kind of work, for a task and enterprise of outstanding quality. 

One such basic pericope is the text describing the mission charge of 
the Twelve (Mk 3.13-19). 8 This text starts off with a short solemn intro¬ 
duction which presents again the idea of Jesus’ absolute authority in call¬ 
ing people to discipleship: “And he went up in the mountain, and called 
to him those whom he desired” (“Kai rcpooKatarcai oOc; qGetev a6t6c;”). 

Next comes the appointment or mission statement: “and he ap¬ 
pointed twelve, whom also he called apostles, to be with him, and to be 
sent out to preach and have authority to cast out demons” (Mk 3.14-15). 
The mission described in the above passage comprises three fundamental 
elements. The people called to become the disciples par excellence, have 
as their first assignment to be with Jesus, to be with him wherever he 


6 For a detailed discussion on this pericope, see J Galot, “Le fondement evangehque 
du voeux religieux de pauvrete,” Gregorianum 56 (1975) 441-67, S R Boguslawski, “The 
Discipleship of the Young Man,” Bible Today 19 (1981) 234-39, E Best, Following Jesus , 
pp 110-19, R Busemann, Die Jungergemeinde, pp 89-102 

7 As E Schweizer notes, “This concept of discipleship is Jesus’ own creation The 
word ‘follow’ received a new sound when Jesus said it, a sound which it has nowhere else 
except in those passages of the Old Testament which declare that one must follow either 
Baal or Yahweh” ( The Good News according to Mark [London, 1971], p 49) See also the 
pertinent extensive discussion in F J Moloney, “The Vocation of the Disciples,” 487-516 

8 For recent exegetical work on Mk 3 13-19 see G Schmahl, “Die Berufung der Zwolf 
in Markus-evangelium,” Trier Theol Zeit 81 (1972) 203-13, S J Anthonysamy, “The 
Gospel of Mark and the Universal Mission,” Biblebashyam 6 (1980) 81-96, M F Kirby, 
“Mark’s Prerequisite for Being an Apostle,” Bible Today 18 (1980) 77-81, E Best, Follow¬ 
ing Jesus (1981), pp 180-89 
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goes or stays. This special aspect is frequently ignored when we discuss 
the various facets of mission according to the New Testament. To be 
with Jesus is an integral part of the reality of mission as presented by 
Mark. 9 

The second fundamental element revealed in Mark 3.14-15 is preach¬ 
ing as an indispensable part of a mission assignment. Discipleship here is 
understood as a commission to preaching. Mark does not qualify what 
exactly this preaching means, he does not explain or describe. He limits 
himself to one word, one verb: to preach (Kqpbooeiv). We know, how¬ 
ever, from Mark 1 that the same verb has been used for John the Baptist 
in connection with the need for repentance (“preaching a baptism of re¬ 
pentance,’ 9 Mk 1.4) and with the coming of the Messiah “he preached 
saying, ‘After me comes he who is mightier than I,’ ” (Mk 1.7). But, 
more importantly, the same verb occurs in the fundamental program¬ 
matic passage Mark 1.14-15: “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
Gospel of God and saying, ‘The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent and believe in the Gospel.’ ” The content and 
the meaning of the term “to preach” in this instance serves well as an 
exegetical guide for the understanding of the same term in Mark 3.14. 

The third basic element revealed in the passage under study is the 
aspect of mission as an authority “to cast out demons” (Mk 3.15). The 
concept of discipleship in its fullness includes the particular assignment 
of engaging in a series of activities by which the demonic powers are 
cast out, neutralized, vanquished. This commission seems at first glance 
to address the issue of people being possessed by the demons. The mis¬ 
sion, nonetheless, is much wider and deeper. The demonology of Mark 
is inextricably intertwined with his Christology and with his understand¬ 
ing of human existence under the bondage of evil, demonic powers and 
disease. Thus “the casting out of demons” becomes some sort of a code 
phrase or a condense statement which implies a huge number of diver¬ 
sified tasks. The common denominator in all these tasks is the libera¬ 
tion of the human existence from any demonic, evil, afflicting power. 

Mark returns to his interpretation of discipleship as mission and 
as assignment to a number of specific tasks, in the crucial passage 
Mark 6.7-13. 10 In this instance the pericope begins with a significant 
phrase which is dominated by the key terms “to call” (TtpoaKaXeiTai) 


9 According to M. F. Kirby (“Mark’s Prerequisite,” 79-81), “Companionship with 
Jesus is Mark’s major contribution regarding a theology of discipleship and apostleship.” 

ia The following words offer interesting observations on Mk 6.7-13; G. Testa, “Studio 
di Me. 6,6b-13 secondo il metodo della storia della tradizione,” Divus Thomas 75 (1972) 
177-91; J. Delorme, “La mission des Douze en Galilee,” Assemb Seigneur 46 (1974) 
43-50; E. Best, Following Jesus, pp. 190-98; J. D. M. Derrett, “Peace, Sandals and Shirts 
(Mark 6.6b-13 par.),” Heythrop Journal 24 (1983) 253-65. 
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and “to send out to a mission” (anooTtXXzxv). The directions for and 
the contents of the mission which follow are more detailed than the 
ones in Mark 3.13-19. In addition, Mark 6.7-13 presents the mission 
not as something belonging to the future but as an immediate action 
which depends completely on God’s protection and providence in mat¬ 
ters of food, clothing and means of living in general. In essence the 
mission is the same: 11 preaching and liberating the people from the 
dominance of the demons. The charge mission is accompanied im¬ 
mediately by Mark’s report that the Twelve started without any delay 
their task of preaching, casting out demons and healing sick people. 

The above presented interpretation of discipleship as a mission may 
be strictly applicable only to the twelve Apostles. Variations of it, how¬ 
ever, are to be found in other human categories. A touching example 
is the Gerasene demoniac (Mk 5.1-20). In this instance the demoniac, 
after having been healed by Jesus, asks him to be with him and follow 
him. But Jesus “refused and said to him, ‘Go home to your friends, 
and tell them how much the Lord has done for you’ ” (Mk 5.19). Here 
discipleship is primarily viewed as a mission to preach the mighty acts 
of God in a gentile area. The element of liberation from the demonic 
powers is not included in the assignment. The proclaimer himself, 
nonetheless, is an alive example of such an astonishing liberation. 

3. Discipleship as a diakonia 

Markan scholarship has long ago recognized the very unique place 
that the lengthy unit Mark 8.27-10.52 occupies in the Gospel of Mark. 
Christological statements of great importance occur within the unit 
which has an easily detectable tripartite structure. A characteristic 
feature of this structure is the clear and elaborate teaching of Jesus on 
discipleship, attached consistently to each of the three major christo¬ 
logical predictions of the passion (Mk 8.31; 9.31; 10.33-34). Thus the 
teaching on discipleship acquires a more pronounced significance. 

The predominant theme in this teaching is the idea of discipleship 
as service, as diakonia. According to the masterfully structured nar¬ 
rative in Mark 9, Jesus after announcing his imminent passion and 
death, notices painfully that the disciples do not understand his say¬ 
ing. Even worst, while he is revealing his inexorably approaching death, 
they are discussing matters which disclose their personal ambitions, and 
their craving for the highest possible rank (“they discussed with one 
another who was the greatest,” Mark 9.34). At this precise point Jesus 


u The mission of the disciples in Mk 3.13-19 and 6.7-13 seems to be in direct continuity 
to the mission of Jesus. H. Kee (Community of the New Age [Philadelphia, 1977], 
p. 88) remarks in this instance that “the continuity between the prophetic-charismatic 
ministry of Jesus and that of the disciples is stressed in Mark.” 
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reveals the amazing and radical truth concerning discipleship in his 
name, and truth that will remain a fundamental and vital princi¬ 
ple within the Christian community: 4 ‘And he (Jesus) sat down 
and called the twelve; and he said to them, ‘If anyone would be 
first, he must be last of all and servant of all’ ” (“si xtq 06Xsi 
7ipcotoq sivai, gatai rctivtcov 6oxaxo<; Kai rcavToov Skxkovoc;,” 
Mk 9.35). 12 

The very nature of discipleship here is revealed through a drastic 
changing of perspective. The preoccupation with possessing the first 
place, the passion for high ranking positions are transformed into a 
willingness and a decision to be the last but to perform something ab¬ 
solutely needed, namely to serve other people. Discipleship within the 
community of Christ means a consuming passion for diakonia, a func¬ 
tion of diligent and unfailing service. The vision now is not a vision 
of a position but of a function. The call of discipleship is not a call 
to a static position of honor, power and glory, but a call to a dynamic 
work of diakonia, of care for other people. 

This message of the Lord concerning the discipleship is so absolute 
that the formulation uses a terminology which does not leave any room 
for exceptions, excuses or reservations. Christ asks and directs his ge¬ 
nuine disciple not to be servant of the “other people” but to be “ser¬ 
vant of all” (“7idvTC0v 5kxkovo<;”). The statement is astonishing in 
its radical, absolute and extreme demand, a fact which shows its para¬ 
mount importance. 

Jesus returns to the same subject after the third prediction of his 
passion and death (Mk 10.33-34). The scenerio is similar to that of 
chapter 9. The disciples hear the sad forecast of the impending arrest 
and killing of their Master in Jerusalem. Yet they seem to be mentally 
deaf and blind. They do not understand Jesus. Instead they appear to 
harbor their own thoughts, ambitions, and ideas of positions of power 
and glory. Eventually, because of their ambitions, they develop feel¬ 
ings of indignation against each other (Mk 10.41). Subsequently Christ 
calls them and explains to them, as in Mark 9.35, that discipleship is 
service, not position of ruling power. This time the statements of the 
Lord are more elaborate and explicit: “You know that those who are 
supposed to rule over the nations lord it over them, and their great men 
exercise authority over them. But it shall not be so among you; but 
whoever would be great among you must be your servant and whoever 


12 For a discussion of Mk 9.35 and its context (Mk 9.33-50) see A. Strus, “Me 9,33-37. 
Problema delPautenticita e delPinterpretazione,’’ Rivist Biblica 20 (1972) 589-619; J. I. H. 
McDonald, “Mk 9,33-50: Catechetics in Mark’s Gospel,’* Studia Bilica 1978 2 (1980) 
171-77; E. Best, Following Jesus , pp. 75-98; H. Fleddermann, “The Discipleship 
Discourse, Mk 9.33-50,” Cath Bib Quart 43 (1981) 57-75. 
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would be first among you must be slave of all” (Mk 10.42-44). 13 The 
comparison with the rulers of the nations, i.e. with the political power, 
shows exactly what the nature of discipleship as service is. At the same 
time the categorical statements and the absolute way of their formula¬ 
tion reveal again the importance of the message which they carry. 
Noticeable here, from the linguistic point of view, is the repetition of 
the idea of service in two variations with an alternation between great 
and first on the one hand, and servant and slave on the other (peya 
Trpcbxoc;, 8uxkovo<;, 5o05io<;). 

The teaching on discipleship as service in Mark 9.35 and 10.42-44 
is not, primarily, a teaching on humility, although the element of humil¬ 
ity is strong and inherent in the two passages. First and foremost the 
emphasis is on service as care for the others, as love, as being aware 
of the needs of the community. The priority of diakonia emphasizes 
the basic fact that discipleship is not an opportunity for individualistic 
moral perfection but for a new orientation in life in which the others, 
the community become the center of attention and love. A new men¬ 
tality is presupposed here; a drastically different modus vivendi is in¬ 
troduced which is diametrically opposed to the one prevailing in the 
society. Eventually, what we face in Mk 9.35 and 10.42-44 is a new 
anthropology, a transformed image of human existence as service. 

A decisive evidence for the last point is offered at the end of the 
pericope Mark 10.42-44. At the conclusion of that passage, Jesus adds 
one more statement by which he lays the unique foundation for the 
primacy of service, for the understanding of diakonia as the highest 
and noblest function and purpose of human existence. This is his own 
person, purpose and function; ultimately his incarnation: “For the Son 
of man also came not to be served but to serve and to give his life as 
a ransom for many” (Mk 10.45). 

Such a declaration makes diakonia or service an absolute char¬ 
acteristic of incarnation. Jesus as the perfect man is the 5i&kovo<;, the 
servant. Thus 6i&kovo<; becomes instantly an eminent and unique an¬ 
thropological category, a fundamental model of existence in the realm 
of the Christian community. Discipleship as service constitutes the 
highest human state of existence, a state in which anthropology and 
christology merge into an inseparable unity. 

4. Discipleship as a knowledge of Christ 

Discipleship in the Gospel of Mark is directly related to knowledge. 


i3 On Mk 10.42-44 see S. LSgasse, "Approche de l’Spisode pr6-6vang61ique des fils de 
Zeb6dee,” New Test Stud 20 (1974) 161-77; E. Best, Following Jesus , pp. 123-33; 
R. Busemann, Die Jungergemeinde, pp. 145-61. 
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Knowledge of the truth revealed by Christ himself, constitutes an essen¬ 
tial sign and attribute of true and whole discipleship. 

This is a rather painful subject for Mark as it becomes apparent 
even to a hasty reader of his gospel. The disciples, and more precisely 
the closest disciples like the Twelve, are often depicted in this gospel 
as people who have a chronic difficulty to understand what Jesus says 
and does, who are exceedingly slow in advancing in knowledge of the 
truth disclosed constantly by Christ. Hence they are rebuked by him 
in various instances for either not understanding or for misunderstand¬ 
ing in spite of the ample opportunities for the opposite. 

Scholars have offered several explanations for the astonishing dif¬ 
ficulty of the disciples to perceive clearly what Christ teaches and what 
he really is. Some even proposed that Mark purposely painted a negative 
picture of the disciples in order to fight against heresies which were 
menacing the early Church, and which were advanced in the name of 
some of the apostles. 14 

No matter what explanation should be accepted as more convinc¬ 
ing, one thing is certain: through the motif of the misunderstanding 
or mental blindness of the disciples, the necessity for knowledge and 
perception regarding Christ’s person and revelation is persuasively ad¬ 
vocated. Time and again Mark presents Jesus as addressing the issue 
in a language almost harsh and this fact is strong evidence for the im¬ 
portance of the subject. 

At this point a few passages from the Gospel of Mark ought to be 
cited. The first comes from Mark 4, the well-known chapter of the 
parables. The disciples, after listening to a number of parables, ask 
Jesus concerning them (Mk 4.10). He then, after a statement about the 
mystery of the kingdom of God and the parabolic teaching, “said to 
them, ‘Do you not understand this parable (i.e. the specific parable 
of the sower); how then will you understand all the parables?’ ” 
(Mk 4.13). The question, no doubt, discloses the deficient knowledge 
and the limited perceptiveness of the disciples. At the same time, at 
least implicitly, it points out that the opposite was expected, otherwise 
the clear shade of rebuke would not be justified in this instance. Thus 
a certain degree of knowledge was presupposed as a natural 
characteristic of the disciples. Unfortunately such a knowledge was not 
there. However, it was needed, since no real discipleship could exist 
without real knowledge of the truth of Christ. Therefore Jesus pro¬ 
ceeds and patiently explains the meaning of the parable. So the scheme 
is clear in its articulation: lack of knowledge, awareness of it, need for 


14 E.g. Th. Weeden, Mark: Traditions in Conflict (Philadelphia, 1971), and W. Kelber, 
The Kingdom in Mark: A New Place and a New Time (Philadelphia, 1974). 
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overcoming it, actual overcoming it through laborious teaching. The 
immediate association of discipleship and knowledge is unmistakable. 

The second example is encountered in Mark 6.45-52. The passage is 
a narrative of Jesus’ walking on the sea. At the end of the episode the 
disciples are astounded. This should not have happened if they were 
more knowledgeable and perceptive and if they were not oblivious of 
the very recent manifestations of Jesus’ divine authority. Mark’s state¬ 
ment underlines such an inference: “and they (i.e. disciples) were ut¬ 
terly astounded, for they did not understand about the loaves, but their 
hearts were hardened” (Mk 6.52). 15 In this instance a significant idea 
is introduced by the comment of the evangelist: knowledge of Christ 
is a matter of heart. Perception of the truth of Christ has to do with 
a disposition of the whole existence not only with intellectual capacity. 

The most significant example in terms of sharp language is to be 
found in Mark 8.17-21. 16 There, Jesus addresses the disciples with a 
stern reprimand for their lack of understanding of his teaching. The 
passage is loaded with pertinent words which appear in sentences ar¬ 
ranged in the form of successive questions: “Do you not perceive or 
understand? Are your hearts hardened? Having eyes do you not see, 
and having ears do you not hear? And do you not remember? Do you 
not yet understand?” (Mk 8.17-21). 17 The series of questions is over¬ 
whelming, 18 and the message which they convey is plain: Discipleship 
without understanding of what Christ is, does, and says, is simply 
unthinkable. 

Jesus raises the awareness of the disciples onto the level of the 
knowledge of his identity through many ways, but more explicitly and 
directly in Mark 8.27-30. The passage relates the famous episode at 
Caesarea Philippi. There, Christ asks his disciples: “Who do men say 
that I am?” After they answer by offering various opinions which were 


15 The monograph by Q. Quesnell (The Mind of Mark. Interpretation and Method 
through the Exegesis of Mark 6,52 [Rome, 1969]) dedicated to the study of Mk 6.52 
shows the significance of this verse for our topic. Quesnell’s method and conclusions 
have been strongly criticized, but the critique does not detract from the significance of 
Mk 6.52 as a basic indicator of the disciples’ lack of understanding. 

16 For the discussion on Mk 8.17-21, see D. J. Hawkin, “The Incomprehension of the 
Disciples in the Markan Redaction,” Journ Bib Lit 91 (1972) 491-500; F. McCombie, 
“Jesus and the Leaven of Salvation,” New Black-Friars 59 (1978) 450-62; N. A. Beck, 
“Reclaiming a Biblical Text,” Cath Bib Quart 43 (1981) 49-56. 

17 In Papyrus Oxyrynchus 1 (lines 18-22) we encounter a logion of Jesus which seems 
to be an echo of Mk 8.17-21: “IIoveT f| \j/i)xn \iov ini xoiq uioiq xwv dvOpcoTtcov Sxi 
xtxpXol eioiv xfj Kap5iq atixa>[v3 Kai o£> p^eprooaiv]” (“My soul feels pain for the sons 
of men because they are blind in their heart and do not see”). 

18 John Chrysostom observes here: “Do you see the magnitude of (Jesus’) indignation? 
There is no other place in which he reprimanded them (i.e. the disciples) in such a way” 
(In Matthew, Homily 53, PG 58.529). 
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in circulation around, Jesus asks again: “But who do you say that I 
am?” Peter answered him, “You are the Christ” (Mk 8.27-29). It is 
not accidental that Jesus sets apart his disciples from the rest of the 
people because he expects from his disciples a right, proper, and ade¬ 
quate knowledge of his identity. Therefore he has to ask two questions 
pertaining to two diversified perceptions. Discipleship means an ad¬ 
vanced knowledge of Christ, an understanding of his person which is 
beyond common and average beliefs, opinions, rumors or vague ideas. 

Such a deep and whole knowledge of Christ is not a static, ossified 
accumulation of pertinent information. Discipleship as a deep under¬ 
standing of Christ is a dynamic and alive state of existence in continuous 
progress and in continuous alertness and vigilance. Jesus before his pas¬ 
sion warns his disciples that their knowledge of who Christ is will be 
severely challenged and exposed to the danger of fatal error: “And Jesus 
began to say to them, Take heed that no one leads you astray. Many 
will come in my name, saying, “I am he!” and they will lead many 
astray.’ ” A few verses down Jesus repeats the warning, “And then 
if anyone says to you, ‘Look, here is the Christ!’ or ‘Look, there he 
is!’ do not believe it. False Christs and false prophets will arise and 
show signs and wonders to lead astray, if possible, the elect. But take 
heed; I have told you all things beforehand” (Mk 13.21-3). Against 
such fierce onslaught of the powers of evil and error, only a strong 
deep and alive knowledge of Christ can successfully fight, persevere 
and remain victorious. This kind of knowledge is inseparable from any 
definition of true discipleship in Christ. 

5. Discipleship as a total offering of one’s self 

In this final section of the present paper, we arrive at the highest 
point of discipleship presented in the Gospel of Mark: discipleship as 
a total offering of one’s self with all the implications which such an 
offering entails. 

Already in the beginning of his gospel, Mark introduces graphically 
the concept of a discipleship which requires radical existential decisions. 
In the scene of the call of the first four disciples, he succinctly observes 
that Simon and Andrew “immediately left their nets and followed him 
(i.e. Jesus)” (Mk 1.18), and that James and John “left their father 
Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants, and followed him (i.e. 
Jesus)” (Mk 1.20). In this case, the four people, called by Jesus to 
become his disciples, abandon their profession, which was also the 
means of their living, and their immediate relatives. The same holds 
true for the call of Levi (Mk 2.14). 

The drastic decisions and actions described in Mark 1.18-20 and 
Mark 2.14 are powerful expressions of what discipleship as offering 
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means. The aforementioned passages do not speak explicitly about the 
first disciples presenting themselves unconditionally to Christ. This idea, 
however, is unmistakably suggested by the magnitude and the radical¬ 
ly of their action. Profession and close relatives are normally part and 
parcel of one’s self. Leaving them is relinquishing the most cherished 
and indispensable persons and things in life. 

We encounter the same cluster of ideas in another case which Mark 
describes more extensively, namely in the episode of the rich man’s quest 
for eternal life (Mk 10.17-22). There when the man insists on knowing 
the best and the safest possible way “to inherit eternal life,” Jesus says 
to him: “You lack one thing; go, sell what you have, and give to the 
poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come follow me” 
(Mk 10.21). Jesus’ answer to the rich man’s quest ends with a call to 
him to become his disciple. The call, nonetheless, is based on the pre¬ 
requisite that he must give everything that he has to the poor, and then 
follow Jesus. The man faces a tough request, which involves as it 
becomes obvious, not only his possessions but himself. Ultimately the 
call of Jesus is a call to discipleship by a radical offering. Mark in¬ 
forms us sadly that the rich man’s “countenance fell, and he went away 
sorrowful; for he had great possessions” (Mk 10.22). The case is stated 
brilliantly. There is no real discipleship in Christ without a decision 
for a drastic disengagement from people and things extremely dear. 
When commenting on the episode of the rich man, Jesus leaves no room 
for doubt. In Peter’s assertion that “we have left everything and fol¬ 
lowed you,” Jesus gives a very encouraging and reassuring answer which 
speaks about “leaving house or brothers or sisters or mother or father 
or children or lands for my sake and for the gospel” (Mk 10.29). 

With the above solemn statements, preserved faithfully by the 
evangelist, we are deeply advanced in an understanding of the disciple¬ 
ship as a total offering. We reach the definitive formulation of the same 
idea 19 in Mark 8.34-38 in the unique declaration by Jesus: “If anyone 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me. For whoever would save his life will lose it; and whoever 
loses his life for my sake and the gospel’s will save it. For what does 
it profit a man, to gain the whole world and forfeit his life? For what 
can a man give in return for his life?” 20 


19 R. Tannehill (“The Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,” Semeia 16 [1979] 73) 
observes that the language in Mk 8.34 is almost the same with the language used in the 
call of the first disciples. 

20 On Mk 8.34-38 see M. Horstmann, Studien zur markinishen Christologie (Munster, 
1969) pp. 34-71; G. Schwarz, “Apamesastho heauton,” Nov Test 17 (1975) 109-12; W. A. 
Beardslee, “Saving One’s Life by Losing it,” Journal Amer Acad Religion 47 (1979) 
57-72; E. Best, Following Jesus , pp. 28-54. 
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This pericope, regardless of a variety of exegetical options for its 
particular components, establishes firmly the idea of a radical self-denial 
and a total offering of one’s self to Christ as the true and indispen¬ 
sable mark of genuine discipleship. The extent of offering implied in 
Mark 8.34-38 reaches the ultimate limit which is death. The faithful 
disciple of Christ, if he wants to be sincere with his discipleship, must 
be ready for any self-sacrifice for the sake of Christ, even for a sacrifice 
of his own life. Here we encounter discipleship at its purest form. 

The validating reference for such a radical position is to be found 
in Jesus himself. As depicted in the Gospel of Mark, Jesus is the arche¬ 
type of a total offering for the salvation of humankind. The predomi¬ 
nance of the idea of the passion in Mark’s narrative has to do with 
such an understanding of Christ. The key phrase in Mark 10.43 says 
it all: “The Son of man also came not to be served but to serve, and 
to give his life as a ransom for many.” Offering his own life is a domi¬ 
nant Christological motif in Mark, which in turn becomes a dominant 
anthropological motif describing a central aspect of discipleship. At 
the same time the concept of service is emphasized and tied directly 
to the offering of life. Service and total offering are projected in the 
center of the scene as inseparable and indispensable characteristics of 
a discipleship in Christ. 

Total offering of one’s self to Jesus could mean the abandoning 
of everything, the readiness to give up exceedingly dear possessions or 
relationships of any kind. It could mean giving one’s own life. Christ, 
though, did not speak in terms of possibility or likelihood for such a 
type of drastic, extreme discipleship. He announced it as a historical 
reality which would soon be palpable and visible: “And brother will 
deliver up brother to death, and the father his child, and children will 
rise against parents and have them put to death; and you will be hated 
by all for my name” (Mk 13.12-13). Discipleship in many instances 
will lead inexorably to death. Hence the disciple must be ready and will¬ 
ing for the ultimate self-sacrifice, for the total giving of himself to Jesus 
and to the Gospel even if this means death at any given time and place. 

6. Discipleship and Priesthood 

The five basic aspects on discipleship according to the Gospel of 
Mark which we have analyzed in the preceding pages, relate directly 
to the priesthood. The readers, no doubt, could easily make the associa¬ 
tion between discipleship and priesthood as they went through the ma¬ 
jor points of this paper. Let me then present briefly the main ideas on 
the subject by way of concluding remarks. 

a) Discipleship is a call by Jesus. So is priesthood, since priesthood 
is, in addition to other qualities, a genuine form of discipleship in Christ. 
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The priest has been called personally by the Lord to follow him, to 
become his disciple and apostle (Mk 1.16-16; 1.19-20; 2.13-14). This 
biblical insight is vital in view of contemporary trends to emphasize 
the human aspect, the organizational components, or the professional 
dimension in priesthood. Whenever and wherever the basic New Testa¬ 
ment concept of call by God to discipleship-priesthood has been forgot¬ 
ten or put aside, the priestly consciousness and quality has deteriorated 
alarmingly. 

b) Discipleship is a mission and so is priesthood because of the direct 
association between the two. This is mission with a twofold assignment: 
to preach the Gospel of the kingdom of God, and to liberate the human 
existence from any demonic, evil, or afflicting power (Mk 3.13-19; 
6.7-13). Both aspects of such a God-assigned mission should be empha¬ 
sized because sometimes there is a danger of a “targetless” priesthood, 
or of a priesthood lost in a confusing multifarious activity. 

c) The nature of discipleship as diakonia opens up another magnifi¬ 
cent perspective for the priesthood. Priesthood is service, diakonia both 
within and without the Church. The priest as a disciple and follower 
of the Lord has as his first and strongest ambition to excel in serving 
the people (Mk 9.35; 10.42-44). Thus he becomes a new anthropological 
model patterned after Christ (Mk 10.45), a new man for whom diakonia 
is not just one of many human expressions or virtues, but a whole way 
of life and a superb human achievement. The significance of this idea 
is obvious if one considers the very strong tendencies for an egocentric 
lifestyle and for self-centered professional goals which are so pervasive 
in contemporary society. 

d) Discipleship and, consequently, priesthood is a continuous growth 
in knowing Christ; Christ himself and the fullness of truth revealed 
by him. The examples of the Apostles that we encountered in the Gospel 
of Mark show convincingly that this is not an easy matter. The priest 
as a disciple of Jesus, has to walk through a difficult road in order 
to acquire more and more illumination, in order to come to know bet¬ 
ter and deeper Christ the Son of God (Mk 8.17-21). The knowledge 
of Christ is an immense, open universe, the exploration of which should 
be a daily challenge and delight for the priest. In an era, like ours, of 
the apotheosis of knowledge and of the prevalence of ideological chaos, 
to know Christ really and substantially becomes a matter of emergency 
for any honest priest. 

e) Priesthood as discipleship means a total offering of one’s self 
to Jesus the Lord. In that sense the priest is not like other professionals. 
Priesthood is a total commitment which could necessitate even the of¬ 
fering of one’s own life. Priesthood as discipleship means a readiness 
for sacrifice, a willingness for drastic and painful decisions for the sake 
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of Christ, his Gospel, his Church (Mk 1.18-20; 2.14; 10.29). In the final 
analysis, Christ the Lord is the absolute priority for any genuine priest 
who wants to be a genuine disciple; a priority over one’s possessions, 
relationships or even one’s own life (Mk 8.34-38). 

The last point has been emphasized in an eloquent fashion by a ven¬ 
erable saint of the ancient Church, Ignatios the bishop of Antioch. 
Writing to the Ephesians and to the Romans on his way to martyrdom, 
at the beginning of the second century A.D., he says that only when 
he dies for Christ, only then could he be a real disciple. In the same 
spirit he confesses: “Now I am beginning to be a disciple” (“NOv apx- 
opai paGrirnq rival”). 21 

The last idea has a specific meaning due to its association with mar¬ 
tyrdom. It could be interpreted, however, in a more general and com¬ 
forting manner, namely in the sense that it is never too late to discover 
the dimension and richness of discipleship inherent in any genuine and 
integral priesthood. 


2l Ignatios of Antioch, To the Ephesians 1,2; To the Romans 4,2; 5,3. 
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Your Eminence, Beloved Brother in Christ, Metropolitan Chrysostomos 
of Myra, 

Fellow Hierarchy, 

Honored Members and Participants, 

Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

IT IS A GREAT PLEASURE for me to be able to welcome and greet you 
on this Holy Cross campus as you are about to commence your delibera¬ 
tions on the most important document ever produced by the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. 

The challenge is great, as great is the opportunity to further the 
historic step taken in Lima, Peru. We, the Orthodox, are not to simply 
comment on the said document but to also make a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to it in the light of the unfolding new role of Orthodoxy—to remove 
the bushel and let the light of Orthodoxy shine forth with more clarity 
and radiance. 

I am certain that this gathering is not one of the many that are held 
from time to time so that the interest in the ecumenical movement might 
be rekindled. It is high time that we give additional strength to it and 
help it to rediscover its proper theological direction lest we be caught 
offering only lip service to it. 

I am most heartened by the fact that the WCC (as well as the NCC 
here in America) is reaching for the theological substantiation and 
justification of its socioeconomic concerns. I am, as we all are, pray¬ 
ing that the seemingly endless theological discussions may open the vistas 
that we all anticipate and challenge us with the need for some bolder 
decisions and actions. 

I personally believe that only a united Christianity will be able to 
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arrest the cataclysmic forces of negation and self-righteousness that 
menace with drowning the hopes of the world for a better future. The 
time runs short unless we can prove even at the last moment that we 
have the brigades and the legions of spiritual and moral armies to com¬ 
bat the openly unleashed forces of materialism, Marxism and atheism. 

We Christians owe it to the martyrs of ancient and contemporary 
Christianity through whose testimony and martyrdom Christian religion 
prevailed to prove our own faith and determination to change the course 
of modern history and rechart the path towards the dominance of the 
Christian values and ideals. 

May God bless this ecumenical assembly gathered by the power of 
the Holy Spirit! 
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Deno J. Geanakoplos 


THE COUNCIL OF BASEL, with its accompanying Council of Florence, 
which is counted as an ecumenical council by the Roman though not 
by the Orthodox Church, was one of the most extraordinary synods 
in all of Christian history. For Basel marked not only the high point 
of Western conciliar claims to supremacy over papal authority, but dur¬ 
ing its eighteen-year duration, it enabled the beleagured pope, through 
his deft diplomacy in achieving religious union with the Greeks at 
Florence, to administer the decisive coup de grace to his rival con- 
ciliarists sitting at Basel, and thus to revive papal absolutism once again 
in the Western Church. In the course of Basel and its subsidiary coun¬ 
cil Florence, opportunity was afforded for the expression of diverse 
kinds of ecclesiological, doctrinal, and administrative phenomena per¬ 
taining to general councils. Even more important, especially from the 
Greek viewpoint, the Council of Florence marked the first time since 
before the so-called schism of 1054 that the two churches had met, in 
an officially sanctioned general council, in order to engage in protracted 
discussion over the major problems separating the two institutions. Basel 
and especially its corollary Florence, then, provide an almost ideal 
paradigm for the study of comparative Byzantine and Roman conciliar 
ideas in action during the late medieval and Renaissance period. In¬ 
deed, the record of the inner workings of these two councils, especially 
Florence, presents us with a very useful blueprint, so to say, for the 


*This paper was read in much different form in October 1981 in Basel, Switzerland 
in commemoration of the 550th anniversary of the Council of Basel. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Protestant Office for Ecumenism in Switzerland. I am grateful to Pro¬ 
fessor George H. Williams for certain valuable suggestions for this article. 
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kind of preparation and discussion that must take place before the con¬ 
vocation of a great universal council of Christendom, hopefully to meet 
in the not too distant future, though probably not in our lifetime. 

The situation of the Roman Church is today of course not the same 
as it was at the end of the Council of Basel under Pope Nicholas V, 
several reforms including the vernacularization of liturgy having taken 
place as the result of Vatican Council II. But the general ecclesiastical, 
monolithic structure of the Roman Church is the same, in fact even 
strengthened by the pronouncement of 1870 on papal infallibility. The 
Orthodox Church, or more accurately, the Orthodox Churches, have 
in general remained the same, though of course the chief protector of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, the Byzantine emperor, has long gone 
and the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople now resides amid a 
religiously alien nation. Yet many theologians of all Orthodox Churches 
believe, as do I, that the best way to restore unity in the Church, espe¬ 
cially with Rome, is to return to the situation prevailing before 1054 
when, despite certain largely political, disciplinary, and psychological 
differences, the two churches were still in full communion. Actually, 
at Florence in 1438-39, as even earlier at the unionist Council of Lyons 
in 1274, the Orthodox, who had always prided themselves on being and 
remaining the Church par excellence of the seven ecumenical synods, 
kept insisting precisely on a return to the situation obtaining before 
the churches’ separation circa 1054 as the simplest, most impartial way 
of recovering their ancient unity. 1 Of course, to the papacy, this pro¬ 
posal was untenable, because it would at one stroke annul the enor¬ 
mous growth of papal authority and claims to jurisdiction over all 
churches, including the Greek, begun under Gregory VII and continued 
through 1870 to the present. 

To return to the Western conciliar movement—it is very striking 
that, after almost two centuries of papal refusal to accept Byzantine 
requests for convocation of a general council to solve their docrtinal 
and liturgical differences over the filioque, use of the azyma (unleavened 
bread), the question of the epiklesis (that is, the exact moment at which 
the miracle of metavole [transubstantiation] occurs), and over the ques¬ 
tion of celibacy or marriage of clergy—the popes finally relented and 


1 On Lyons, see D. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1959), pp. 258-76. On Florence, see J. Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 
1959) and D. Geanakoplos, “The Council of Florence (1438-39) and the Problem of Union 
between the Greek and Latin Churches,” Church History , 24 (1955) 324-46. On Greek 
insistence to return to the situation before 1054, see Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus and the West (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 261-62 and Geanakoplos, “Bonaven- 
ture and the Two Mendicant Orders and the Greeks at the Council of Lyons,” The Or¬ 
thodox Churches and the West (Oxford, 1976), p. 192. 
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in 1431 accepted the Greek proposal for calling a general council, 
that is for a convocation of the bishops of the Church in some¬ 
thing at least of the manner of the early church councils. What a re¬ 
versal from the position of Popes Urban IV and Clement IV of the 
thirteenth century that “it would be absolutely improper, indeed a 
Council cannot be permitted to meet, since the purity of the faith can¬ 
not be cast into doubt by discussion with the Greeks.” 2 Rome, as 
always hitherto, insisted on religious union first and then a general 
council could meet, presumably simply to ratify the decisions. At the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, Eastern and Western representatives had, 
to be sure, already met. But there, except for some private conversa¬ 
tions presumably engaged in by the chief Latin legate Cardinal Bona- 
venture and the chief Greek lay representative, George Akropolites, 
no public debate or discussion whatever had been permitted by Rome 
to take place. 3 Indeed, some decades later in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, Barlaam, the Byzantine humanist from south Italy, in explain¬ 
ing the failure of Lyons to achieve union, told the pope cate¬ 
gorically, that “the Byzantine people will never accept Lyons as an 
ecumenical council because all five patriarchs were not present and no 
public discussion had taken place.” 4 Emperor Michael in fact then 
could not even induce the incumbent Greek patriarch to go to Lyons, 
and instead had to send an ex-patriarch, so strong was the people and 
clergy’s opposition. Actually, Michael had sought union not out of 
sincere conviction of the need for religious rapprochement, but out 
of sheer desperation and need—in order to secure papal aid against 
his mortal enemy, the papal vassal Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, 
who was threatening Constantinople. The same situation was in a 
sense now being repeated at Basel and then Florence, but now with 
the Turks threatening Constantinople. Nevertheless, this time, with 
the development of greater interest in each other’s cultures and reli¬ 
gions in the period of the early Renaissance, a number of Greek 
clergy and intellectuals (Demetrios Kydones and Bessarion, for exam¬ 
ple) were ready, for the sake of a higher ideal, the unity of Chris¬ 
tendom, to sacrifice some of their doubts. And of course the pa¬ 
pacy too, finding itself in dire straits, needed a trump card to play 


2 Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael , p. 203, trans. of papal document, from E. Jor¬ 
dan, Les registres de Clement IV (Paris, 1893), 1, no. 585, p. 199; A. Tautu, 
Acta . . . Clementis IV. . . (Vatican, 1953), no. 23, esp. p. 67. 

3 See esp. Geanakoplos, “Bonaventure and the Greeks at Lyons/’ pp. 183-211, esp. 
202, 206-08, 211. 

4 See translation of Barlaam’s discourse in D. Geanakoplos, “Byzantium and the 
Crusades (1261-1453),” chaps. 2-3 in K. Setton, The Crusades , 3 (Madison, 1974), 
pp. 55-56 (text in PG 151.1332L). 
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against its increasingly powerful opponents, the Western conciliarist 
movement. 

Before the convocation at Lyons in 1274 Pope Gregory X had com¬ 
missioned a position paper from the Latin scholar Humbert de Romans, 
who had lived long in the East. Humbert, with rare psychological in¬ 
sight, had insisted that the difficulty of Greek and Latin theologians 
to understand each others’ position could, at least partly, be alleviated 
if Greeks and Latins would do what he said no one ever did, namely, 
to read through each others canon law. In his plea for greater under¬ 
standing, Humbert also stated that the most basic reason for ani¬ 
mosity between the two Churches was originally not religious at all but 
arose from the recreation of the Roman Empire in the West in 800 
by Charlemagne, an act which served to deny the validity of Byzan¬ 
tine claims to be the true successors of Augustus and Constantine 
the Great. 5 The lesson to be drawn from this emphasis on differ¬ 
ences in Greek and Latin mental and psychological attitudes and the 
remedies proposed to alleviate them should not be lost on today’s 
theologians interested in the conception of religious union of the 
ecumene. 

The Council of Basel was convened for 1431 by the recalcitrant Pope 
Martin V at the insistence of the still powerful Conciliarist party of 
the West, which was pressing for reform of the Church in head and 
members, especially in its head, the papacy. To be sure, as a result of 
the two earlier Western conciliarist synods held at Pisa in 1409 and Con¬ 
stance beginning in 1414, the Conciliarist party had finally managed 
to impose on the Western Church its theory that a general council is 
superior to the pope, and that therefore papal sanction in convoking 
such a council could, contrary to medieval Western canon law, be con¬ 
travened. Several reasons had led to this conviction: the belief that 
Christ rather than the Pope, successor of Saint Peter, was the true head 
of the Church; that in time of extreme emergency for the well-being 
of the entire Church and community—Church and community were 
here considered coterminous—canon law could be dispensed with and 
emergency measures adopted for the benefit of all. The conciliar theory 
was finally translated into action not by the two rival popes but by the 
cardinals of both curias, one residing in Rome, the other in Avignon. 
At the Council of Constance, in 1417, the revolutionary conciliar edict 
Frequens was adopted, declaring that a council should be convened 
regularly, first after five years (later seven, then ten) to take care of 
pressing church problems such as clerical abuses and the regulation of 


5 See Humbert de Romans, Opus Tripartitum in Mansi, Concilia , 24, cols. 106-36; 
cf. Geanakoplos, “Bonaventure and the Greeks,” p. 196. 
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papal affairs. 6 It is important to note that in the formulation of such 
theories, laymen for the first time took a major role. 

Such views sound in certain ways similar to the traditional ones of 
Byzantines. 7 At least they seem consonant with Byzantine emphasis on 
councils as the ultimate authority in doctrinal and jurisdictional ques¬ 
tions of the Church. That is the superiority of the collective wisdom 
of the Fathers gathered in council under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
is recognized over that of one individual, the pope. For the Byzantines, 
all the Apostles were believed to be equal in authority, though they 
almost never denied Saint Peter a primacy of honor. 8 More signifi¬ 
cant, however, is the Greek interpretation of the statement made by 
Christ as found in Matthew: “Thou art Peter and on this rock (petra ) 
I will found my Church.” For the Greeks this did refer to Peter, 
although some Protestants, wrongly I believe, deny it. But Peter’s faith 
according to Orthodox tradition was the same as that held by all the 
Apostles. The rock referred to as Peter, then, means the common faith 
of all the Apostles to be disseminated to all Christians. 9 The Orthodox 
understanding of this locus classicus, it seems to me, has a much more 
ecumenical ring to it than the Roman view. And of course the meaning 
of Matthew’s passage was much discussed at Florence. 

In the Western discussions at the Council of Basel and certainly in 
the preliminaries to Florence, we know that the fundamental question 
came up as to who had the authority to call the universal council. Should 
the old Byzantine tradition prevail of the emperor as the one to do 
so, or should the pope do so, as formulated by Latin canon law by 


6 On conciliar theory and its development and the Councils of Constance and Basel, 
see among others E. Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch (Manchester, 1953) and A. 
Flick, The Decline and Fall of the Medieval Church, 2 (New York, 1920), chaps. 12-19, 
esp. p. 107 and 135-37 (on Cusanus’ ideas) and J. Haller, Concilium Basiliense, 1-5 (Basel, 
1896-1905); F. Oakley, Council over Pope (New York, 1969); O. de La Brosse, Le Pape 
et le Concile (Paris, 1965). 

7 Cf., e.g., Aemilianos, Bishop of Meloa, “The Nature and Character of Ecumenical 
Councils according to the Orthodox Church,** in The Councils of the Church: History 
and Analysis (Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 338-69, esp. p. 348: “The Church (to the East) 
embraces all humanity and creation to participate in divine life . . . The human race 
equals the Body of Christ.’* 

8 See esp. J. Meyendorff, “St. Peter in Byzantine Theology,*’ in The Primacy of Peter 
(London, 1963), esp. pp. 9-15. Also George Akropolites, “On Sts. Peter and Paul,*’ 
in his Opera (Teubner, ed.) 2, pp. 45-66. Cf. now Bishop of Meloa, “The Councils of 
the Church,*’ p. 354: “The East always accorded primacy of honor to Rome, though 
not in matters of dogma or jurisdiction.** 

9 See e.g. 'HOiKrj Kai OprjaKevriKrl 'EyKVKXonai'Seia (Athens, 1967), 10, pp. 347f. Also 
Bishop of Meloa, “Nature and Character of Ecumenical Councils,*’ pp. 338-69, esp. 
363: “Christ gave authority to all the Apostles collectively, not to one,** and “Christ 
gave power to bind and loose to all bishops, not just to the pope.’* Cf. Gill, Council 
of Florence, p. 259. 
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the time of the twelfth century. In any case, we know that the con- 
ciliarists at Basel, certainly aware of the implications of this question, 
tried hard to get the Western emperor, Sigismund, to come to Basel 
and demonstrate his support for the Basel council, which in fact he 
did. 10 I shall touch later on the problem of who should convoke a 
unionist Latin-Greek council today. 

A point of interest paralleling that which occurred at early ecumeni¬ 
cal synods of the Church was that the Body of Christ included—as the 
Western conciliarists as well as the Greeks maintained—all Christians, 
laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 11 In the Roman Church, the existence 
of lay theologians was virtually unknown, while in Byzantium the ex¬ 
istence of lay theologians was a long-standing tradition. Several of them, 
such as Scholarios and Plethon, in fact came along to Florence. 

The question now naturally arises: to what degree, if any, were 
Western conciliar theorists, the German Dietrich of Niem, the French 
Pierre d’Ailly and Jean Gerson, or the German Nicholas of Cusa, in¬ 
fluenced, consciously or otherwise, by the Byzantine conciliar exam¬ 
ple? After all, Western intellectuals were not unaware of the early 
Byzantine conciliar tradition, which was also common to them. 12 And 
Cusanus, to mention only the greatest, had been a convinced conciliarist 
until the Pope succeeded in attracting the Greeks to Ferrara instead 
of Basel or Avignon as the Conciliarists wished. 13 

There exists a speech delivered by Gerson before the French king 
and court in honor of the election at Pisa in 1409 of the Cretan Pope 
Alexander V. As Gerson stresses, Alexander was a Greek Franciscan, 
one without family (something that would presumably minimize any 
tendencies to nepotism) and, as Gerson put it, “We, therefore, look 
forward now finally, to reunion with the Eastern Church.” 14 On the 
other hand, of course we should not overlook the direct or indirect 
influence of such earlier lay Western political theorists as Marsillo of 
Padua and Wycliffe of England 15 This question of influence, I pose 


10 See Flick, Decline and Fall of the Church, p. 136f. and notes. 

n See e.g. Cusanus’ views in Flick, Decline of the Church, p. 147. Cf. note 7 above, 
view of Bishop Aemilianos. 

12 Deitrich’s treatises certainly seem to reveal knowledge of the ancient Church’s ec- 
clesiology, which in the ancient period was common to East and West and largely for¬ 
mulated in the East. Cf. G. Erler, Dietrich von Nieheim sein Leben and seine Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1887-1977). 

13 On the Western conciliar theorists, see Flick, Decline of the Church , esp. chaps. 
12-15. On the Council of Basel, esp. J. Haller (ed.), Concilium Basiliense, 8 vols. (Basel, 
1896-1936). Also cf. note 6 above. 

14 See A. Galitzin, Sermon inedite de Jean Gerson sur le retour des Grecs a Vunite 
(Paris, 1859), p. 29f. 

15 Cf. W. Ullmann, Origins of the Great Schism (London, 1948). 
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because it seems to me likely that some kind of influence, at least by 
example, would have emanated from the tradition of the Christian East, 
through whose areas so many thousands of Western crusaders, mer¬ 
chants, and, later, Franciscan and Dominican missionaries had passed 
since the end of the eleventh century. 

It should be noted that, according to Byzantine canon law, it was 
the emperor’s duty to convoke general councils. He was often present 
at sessions; he ratified and, finally, he published the decisions of the 
council, doctrinal and canonistic. But he could not vote. 16 This to Pro¬ 
fessor F. Dvornik is convincing proof that the independence of the 
bishops was preserved from imperial interference. To be sure the 
emperors, who also paid the expenses of the bishops whom they had 
invited to attend, might sometimes withhold funds and thereby, so to 
speak, “pack” the assembly with those he favored. According to the 
Byzantine ecclesiastic and historian Syropoulos, who, though 
knowledgeable, is admittedly prejudiced, Pope Eugenius IV seems at 
Florence to have withheld subsistence funds from the Greeks just before 
critical votes were to be taken. 17 

Dvornik also believes, following Battifol, that the procedures of the 
first seven ecumenical synods were modeled after those of the Roman 
Senate. 18 This opinion, however, is not shared by the modern Ortho¬ 
dox Bishop Aemilianos of Meloa. 19 Since the schism between the two 
churches in 1054, Rome had, however, in accord with its canon law as¬ 
serted the right of the pope to convoke ecumenical councils, which, even 
despite the absence of the Greeks, were and are considered ecumenical 
by the Catholic West. All this of course evokes a disturbing question for 
Orthodox scholars, “Who can and will convoke a modern ecumenical 
council to include both churches?” Not the pope alone whose canon law 
development is alien to the Eastern spirit; certainly not the king of the 
Greeks who is no longer even functioning. Most probably it will be on 
the initiative of the pope and the primus inter pares of the Orthodox 
bishops, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. Modern Ortho¬ 
dox scholars, Bishop Aemilianos, Father Georges Florovsky, and others 


16 F. Dvornik, ‘‘Emperors, Pope and General Councils,” in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
6 (Cambridge, 1951) 1-23. 

17 For Syropoulos, see V. Laurent (ed.), Les “M^moires” de S. Syropoulos (Paris, 
1971), p. 290, 378, 384, 436, etc. Cf. Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” pp. 89-90, 
esp. n. 20. But cf. Gill, Council of Florence, pp. 170, 174,252,290, who does not accept 
this view generally. Cf. Siemann, Die Konzilsidee des altere Kirche, (Paderborn, 1979). 

l8 Dvornik, “Emperors, Popes, and General Councils,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 6 
(Cambridge, 1951) 19-23. 

19 See Bishop Aemilianos, “Nature and Character of Ecumenical Councils,” esp. 
p. 363. 
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(including myself), point, I believe, to a way out of this seeming in¬ 
superable impasse. In their writings they have shown that the emperor 
was essentially only the protector of the Church, not its “caesaropa- 
pist” master, 20 and as such his function in this connection can there¬ 
fore be dispensed with. Recall Dvornik’s views that he had no actual 
vote in a general council although he could certainly make his opinions 
felt otherwise. The ecclesiastical assembly was free to vote as it wished 
and each bishop, though not titular bishops, had a vote. Meeting as 
a synod the bishops of the first seven synods always strove for unanim¬ 
ity, a consensus, which they believed the Holy Spirit helped them to 
arrive at. 21 

It is true that the Iconoclast emperors of the seventh to the ninth 
centuries, during councils they convoked, did impose changes in doc¬ 
trine. But these caesaropapistic changes did not endure. The Seventh 
Ecumenical Synod of 787 and, then, the proclamation of the Feast of 
Orthodoxy in 843, which definitively restored the icons, completely an¬ 
nulled and indeed forever condemned the work of the Iconoclast rulers. 
It was, however, as a result of the Iconoclast struggle that the Byzan¬ 
tine patriarch became much more of a full partner with the emperor 
in the Basileia (or empire on earth) as Patriarch Photios’ lawcode, the 
Epanagoge, shows, with the patriarch to deal primarily with souls and 
the emperor with the body, that is temporal affairs. 22 Professor 
Obolensky has felicitously termed this cooperation, a symphonia. 

The defeat of the Iconoclast emperors did not mean that the em¬ 
peror, if he so desired, could not in practice name or even depose a 
patriarch. But there were limits to his power, as is seen also from the 
thirteenth century onward by the failure of the emperor’s unionist ef¬ 
forts with Rome. The popes of Rome (except perhaps for the under¬ 
standing Gregory X) always seemed to overstress the power of the Byz¬ 
antine emperor over his high clergy, not only because of his admittedly 
complete control over ecclesiastical polity (that is, church adminis¬ 
tration) but I think, in part, because he had certain sacerdotal privi¬ 
leges. The emperor alone, besides the clergy, had the right to enter the 


20 See e.g. D. Geanakoplos, “Church and State in the Byzantine Empire,” in Byzan¬ 
tine East and Latin West (Oxford, 1966), esp. p. 73; and esp. Bishop of Meloa, “Nature 
and Character of Ecumenical Councils,” p. 363: “The role of the Byzantine emperor 
in calling councils and his conduct there is widely overestimated. In external matters 
he orders, organizes, pays, transports, but he could not interfere with doctrine. It is 
wrong to say ecclesiastical councils were patterned after the Roman Senate in proce¬ 
dures.” 

21 See Bishop of Meloa, “Nature and Character of Ecumenical Councils,” esp. p. 344. 

22 See “Epanagoge” in E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 
1957), p. 92. On this kind of symphonia between church and state, see Geanakoplos, 
“Church and State in the Byzantine Empire,” esp. pp. 56-67. 
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sanctuary and to cross before the altar, to take communion with his 
own hands (though, notably, a cleric had first to consecrate the bread 
and wine), to cense the people, and to preach in church. All these so- 
called sacerdotal powers have led some persons in the West to believe 
he possessed caesaropapistic powers and was a true emperor-priest, a 
fact which is not correct. As I have put it in one of my works, though 
he could completely control ecclesiastical appointments in what I term 
the “exoteric” side of the Church, he could not enter into the “esoteric” 
(or inner) life of the Church. 23 Specifically, as Maximos the Confessor 
points out, no emperor could perform the miracle of metabole (tran- 
substantiation) or unilaterally change accepted doctrine. 24 

It is interesting that at Florence (according to the Greek ecclesiastical 
historian Sylvester Syropoulos who has left us a very valuable account 
of what transpired among the Greek legation behind the scenes) the 
Patriarch Joseph, despite the remarkable increase during the last two 
centuries of Byzantium’s life in his ecclesiastical authority over the huge 
territory of what D. Obolensky calls the “Byzantine Commonwealth,” 
privately intimated to a fellow-Greek bishop, “I wish we could at least 
learn from the pope how to prevent imperial interference in ecclesiastical 
affairs.” 25 

A remarkable example of personal cooperation between a modern 
pope and patriarch already exists. In 1965 Patriarch Athenagoras 
of Constantinople and Pope Paul VI, meeting in Jerusalem and act¬ 
ing alone, annulled the mutual anathematizations of 1054, which, 
the Latin document makes clear, had excommunicated only Patriarch 
Keroularios and all his followers (et omnes sequaces). I do not think 
that the latter term refers to all Byzantines who came thereafter, 
for in the same document of excommunication, Humbert and the 
two other Roman legates to Constantinople actually praised the 
“orthodoxy” of the emperor and his people. Patriarch Keroularios 
and his Synodos Endemousa (permanent Standing Synod), on their 
side, had anathematized only the three papal legates, not the 


23 Cf. Geanakoplos, “Church and State,’* pp. 65-80. 

^In PG 10.117: “The emperor is not a priest for neither does he participate in the 
sanctuary and after the consecration of the bread he does not elevate it and say, ‘The 
holy things belong to the holy.’ ’* 

25 See Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” p. 94, n. 44; cf. B. Stephanides, “The 
Last Stage of the Development of Relations between Byzantine Church and State,” in 
'Enexrtpiq Exaipetac; BvCavxivdjv Znovd&v, 16 (1953) 38f. For Obelensky, see his The 
Byzantine Commonwealth (New York, 1971), pp. 75-76. The term “Commonwealth” 
here refers primarily to the Orthodox Slavic areas not technically part of the Byzantine 
Empire but constituting an integral part of the Byzantine Church, being under the 
patriarch’s jurisdiction. On Maximos, see Bishop of Meloa, “Nature and Character of 
Ecumenical Councils,” p. 363. 
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pope. 26 Thus it would seem that, contrary to the belief of later cen¬ 
turies, there really was no schism, legally, in 1054. In the East, in fact, 
the pope’s name had not been read in the diptychs since 1009, as Mar¬ 
tin Jugie has shown 27 —an omission which in itself could indicate not 
only lack of communication but also cessation of religious communion. 

What did produce the final, destructive schism were the predatory 
Latin crusading attacks against the East, above all the Western con¬ 
quest of Constantinople in 1204, as a result of which Latin patriarchs 
were named in conquered Greek Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch. 

A point vital to an understanding of the problem of modern ec¬ 
clesiastical reunion is the development of different Latin and Orthodox 
ecclesiologies, that is, theories of the Church. These were vividly ex¬ 
emplified, even dramatized, in several incidents which occurred at 
Florence. Joseph Gill in his authoritative book on the Council of 
Florence disparages these as of minor importance involving only mat¬ 
ters of protocol. 28 For me, however, these admittedly rather minor en¬ 
counters between Greeks and Latins symbolize, more vividly and suc¬ 
cinctly perhaps than anything else, the differences in mental attitudes 
and in principle, underlying the growth of the two similar but in some 
ways very different ecclesiastical traditions. For example, when the 
patriarch of Constantinople first arrived in Ferrara, it was demanded 
that he kiss the foot of the pope. Refusing sharply, he said (as the Greek 
source Syropoulos alone tells us, though his remark is corroborated 
by a papal ceremonial book): “Why should I kiss the foot of the pope? 
What synod gave him this right?” To which the Latins replied, “All 
bishops, kings, and even the Western emperor perform this act to the 
pope as Peter’s successor.” Patriarch Joseph then responded, “Show 
me where it is written that the other Apostles did this to Peter and we, 
as representing the other Apostles, shall do the same for the pope. 
Otherwise I shall leave and go home to Constantinople.” Another con¬ 
flict arose later regarding the seating in the Cathedral of Ferrara of the 
two bodies of representatives, the pope wishing to seat himself in the 
middle of the church with the Greeks at his left and the Latins at his 
right. But the Greeks, insisting on their age-old tradition of the emperor 


26 For Latin documents of excommunication, see C. Will, Acta et Scripta (Leipzig- 
Marburg), pp. 153-54, and ibid., pp. 155-56 for the Greek text of excommunication. For 
English translation of the much neglected Greek anathema of the Synodos Endemousa, see 
Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society and Civilization (Chicago University) no. 15IB. 

27 M. Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin (Paris, 1941), pp. 166-67, based on documents found 
by W. Holzmann, “Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Alexios I und Papst Urban II 
im 1089,” Byz. Zeit 28 (1928) 38-67. 

28 Gill, Council of Florence, esp. p. 105, note 3. 
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as the Vice-regent of God, affirmed that that was the emperor’s 
prerogative. Finally, the pope prevailed, having himself seated on the 
Latin side but on a throne higher than the Greek emperor’s. 

The poor patriarch was assigned a position corresponding to that 
of the highest-ranking Western cardinals. A seat, moreover, was even 
reserved for the Holy Roman Emperor on a level equal to that of the 
Byzantine emperor. (Notable, since the pope was denied a position in 
the center of the church, was the fact that ancient conciliar protocol 
was followed, with the Bible, as in the first seven ecumenical synods, 
being placed there.) Finally, at the very end of the council, a dispute 
arose as to who would first sign the tomos of union, the pope or the 
emperor, the latter in accord with ancient conciliar practice. 29 As 
before, the pope again prevailed but with the text of union reading that 
he signed first “with imperial participation.” All of these various dif¬ 
ferences which I have here pointed out, it would seem, justify the view 
that they were more than mere differences of protocol. 30 Rather, they 
reflect basic tendencies or principles of belief of the two churches not 
only in disciplinary matters but also in conciliar procedure. 

Most important of all, of course, is the question of the develop¬ 
ment of papal authority, from the original primacy of honor accorded 
Peter’s successor by the ecumenical synods of Ephesos and Chalcedon, 
to the universal and complete jurisdiction, that is, plenitudo potestatis 
over the entire Christian Church including the Greek East, later ar¬ 
rogated to themselves by the popes. The extraordinary development 
of papal authority from at least the eleventh century onward has led 
some Protestant and Orthodox canonists and theologians, correctly I 
believe, to ask, “What is the point of an ecumenical council if the pope 
persists in his claims that he alone has the right to convoke that council, 
to ratify it, to interpret it, and to implement it or not, as he chooses?” 

In this respect the emergence of so-called “collegiality” of the 
episcopate with the pope in Vatican Council II was, from the view of 
many Christians, a step in the right direction. But, unfortunately, it 
has proved, under the present pope, to be a hollow development. The 
Byzantine and modern Orthodox views of the functions of bishops and 
even laymen at the early ecumenical councils seem to reflect a similar 
sense of “collegiality.” Even more so is the sense of collegiality reflected 


29 On these three episodes, reported fully by Syropoulos (and referred to by other 
sources), see discussion and references in Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” pp. 94-98, 
107 with bibliography. Papal ceremonial books of the time mention kissing the pope’s 
foot (rather than the knee); cf. ibid. 

30 E.g. Bishop of Meloa, “Nature and Character of Ecumenical Councils,” passim. 
Also L. Sevfcenko, “Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence,” Church 
History (1955) 298, who objects to these kinds of incidents being called “trifles.” 
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in the ancient Byzantine theory (often objected to by the popes) of the 
so-called “Pentarchy” of the patriarchs. 31 It is hoped that the ap¬ 
parently abortive appearance of collegiality in the Roman Church at 
Vatican II will once again reemerge at a future universal council which 
so many churchmen desire. 

Had the seven hundred Greeks who went to the papal conclave at 
Ferrara-Florence appeared instead at Basel, still another factor might 
well have arisen to injure their sensibilities—their possible relegation, 
as at Constance, to represent merely another “nation” along with the 
four Latin “nations” already designated there: the French, English, 
German, and Italian. (Spain was soon added.) For at Constance the 
voting was done by nations, not individuals. 32 An imperial Greek am¬ 
bassador had been in the West negotiating with Western authorities 
at least as early as 1431, and he doubtless reported on this fact to his 
master. Moreover, Emperor John VIII had had many occasions to dis¬ 
cuss the situation with members of the rival papal and conciliar delega¬ 
tions sent to Constantinople just before 1438, the latter headed by the 
Greek-speaking “Roman Catholic” John of Ragusa, in some ways a 
very sympathetic but today insufficiently known figure, and the former 
by the more famous Nicholas of Cusa, the philosopher who searched 
so hard in Byzantium to find manuscripts of Plato. 33 The Byzantines 
may well have recalled, in this connection, their relegation at the earlier 
Council of Lyons (1274) to being seated behind all of the Roman cardi¬ 
nals, though ahead of the rest of the Western clergy and monks. 34 
Thus at Basel the Greeks would certainly have protested had they been 
considered merely one among five “nations,” in accordance with the 
growing emergence in the West of the feeling of “nationality.” But, 


31 On theory of Pentarchy (which was first emphasized by the East in Justinian’s reign), 
see F Dvormk, Byzantium and the Roman Primacy (New York, 1966), pp 75-76, and 
cf Dvormk, The Photian Schism (Cambridge, 1948), p 150, also Geanakoplos, Byzan¬ 
tine East and Latin West, p 86 Pentarchic theory, that is, equality of all five patriarchs, 
is of course not exactly the same as collegiality 
32 See e g Flick, Decline of Medieval Church, pp 134-35, and now C Crowder, Unity 
Heresy and Reform 1378-1468 (London, 1977), pp 150-52 
33 John of Ragusa was sent m 1431 by the then occupied Cardinal Cesanm to preside 
over the opemng session of the Basel Council see Flick, Decline of the Medieval Church , 
p 136f AlsoF Dolger, “Erne byzantimsches Staatsdokument in der Umversitatsbibliothek 
Basel, ’ ’ Historisches Jahrbuch (1953), pp 218-20, and E Ceccom, Studi storici sul Conciho 
di Firenze (Florence, 1869), pp 478-86 John’s records of the Basel council and esp 
those of John of Segovia are the most important sources for that council, many are still 
unpublished John of Ragusa knew Greek and was well-liked by the Greeks (On Cusanus, 
see Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” pp 98-99 and bibl) For Segovia’s history, 
see his unpublished Historia Gestarum Generahs Synodi Basihensis Cf U Fromherz, 
Johannes von Segovia (Basel, 1960) 

34 See now A Franchi, II Conciho di Lione (Rome, 1965), pp 84-85 Cf discussion 
in Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, p 261, and quotation from source 
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as actually happened, though some attention was indeed paid to the 
consideration of nationality, the voting procedure was according to in¬ 
terlocking “commissions,” a factor which made for extreme complex¬ 
ity in securing the passage of any proposal. Thus the extreme rivalry 
of the various national delegations made it virtually impossible for any 
business to be transacted and the end result was a dismal failure. 35 

The Byzantines still considered themselves “Romans” (a term im¬ 
plying universality), even though their empire was now virtually gone 
except for Constantinople, the Peloponnesos, and one or two islands. 
But in contrast to this diminution of territory the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, meantime, had become more expanded 
than ever before—to extend over many of the northern Orthodox Slavic 
lands, over the Slavs in the Balkans, and over Orthodox lands further 
east. 36 Thus in effect the Byzantines represented the entire Eastern half 
of Christendom, if not more. Yet, despite this fact, there was no a priori 
assurance that at Basel they would have counted as much more than 
one nation against four for the Latins. Indeed, to quote Syropoulos, 
the chief source of information on the Byzantine mentality, before the 
Greeks left Constantinople for Italy, Gemistos Plethon, the great Byzan¬ 
tine philosopher (who, though hardly Christian, was certainly a Greek 
“patriot”) warned both emperor and patriarch to beware of the ma¬ 
jority method of voting at the coming general council. 37 For the Latins 
would vastly outnumber the Greeks in their own territory. It is entirely 
possible or even probable, that these kinds of voting procedures at Basel 
constituted the peril about which Plethon was warning. 

At the previous Council of Constance and to a lesser extent, Basel, 
the Western conciliarists had committed a major diplomatic blunder. 
They had sent a letter to the Greek emperor and patriarch stressing their 
natural alliance, as it were, against the monarchical-acting papacy. So 
far so good. But at the same time, and evidently without any real in¬ 
tention to do so, they demeaned the Greeks by speaking of them in 
the very same context in which they wrote of their attempts to win over 
the “heretic” Hussites. 38 This lumping of the Greeks, so to say, with 
the heterodox Hussites deeply wounded Greek sensibilities, who con¬ 
sidered theirs the most Orthodox of churches in the original sense of 
the word. 


35 For English trans. of Segovia’s account of the voting, see Crowder, Unity , p. 150. 
36 See D. Obolensky, Byzantine Commonwealth , p. 264f. Now also J. Meyendorff, 
Byzantium and the Rise of Russia (Cambridge, 1981), esp. chaps. 2, 7, 8, and passim. 
37 See Les “Memoires ” de Syropoulos , p. 312, 11, 9-13, for passage. 

38 On the Hussites, the Greeks, and Basel, see Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” 
p. 91 and bibl. Also M. Paulova, “L’empire byzantine et les Tcheques avant la chute 
de Constantinople,” Byzantinoslavica, 14 (1953). 
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Why then did the Byzantines, in view of their own indisputably con¬ 
ciliar emphasis, elect to accept the papal invitation to go to Ferrara- 
Florence rather than to Avignon or even Basel as the Basel conciliarists 
requested. The then pope Eugenius IV was by now on bad terms with 
Basel. They even mutually excommunicated each other at various times. 
But Pope Eugenius was more astute than the conciliarists with whom 
the Greeks were also in contact. For he quickly used the Greek request 
for an ecumenical council as a means not only to bring the Greeks back 
(“ reductio 99 is the double-edged term used always by the popes) to the 
Roman Church but thereby to weaken and defeat the Western con- 
ciliarist movement. 

In my view the Greek decision to go to Ferrara-Florence instead of 
Basel was for the following reasons: First, Basel and Avignon were too 
distant from Constantinople and a new and more serious Turkish siege 
of Constantinople seemed imminent. Second, and much more impor¬ 
tant, the Byzantines, some of whom now knew Latin well, evidently be¬ 
lieved that the conciliar phenomenon in the West would be short-lived 
and that in the long run the papacy, with its lengthy tradition rivalling 
their own, would triumph, as actually happened. The Basel conciliarists 
were, moreover, divided, as Aeneas Silvius, the later Pope Pius II, re¬ 
lates, even coming to blows in Basel over the question of the Greek 
union and how to treat the Byzantines. Certainly there was a real danger 
that the pope would not appear personally in Basel, though he promised 
to do so at Ferrara-Florence. Of course for the Greeks, as Barlaam had 
clearly shown, it was absolutely indispensable that all five patriarchs in¬ 
cluding the pope, or their representatives, be present. Then, too, many 
secular princes, especially Italian, and the prince of Burgundy (whose 
military aid the emperor particularly wanted) promised to come to Italy, 
not to Basel. 39 There is, as noted, also the crucial point of what the 
voting procedures would be at Basel. And, finally, the papacy, aided by 
its Medici bankers, was able to promise more financial assistance to the 
Greeks for the long, difficult journey to the West and for their support 
while there. Interestingly enough when the Byzantines reached Venice, 
the Doge asked them where they would go (for they were still hesitant). 
He himself advised them to go where it was to their advantage. 40 


39 On these considerations regarding the Greek decision, see Geanakoplos, “Council 
of Florence,” pp. 93-94. On John's expectations from the Duke of Burgundy, see my 
“Council of Florence,” p. Ill, n. 113; also,4cta Graeca, ed. J. Gill (Rome, 1953), pp. 
212-13, for text. 

^Laurent (ed.) of Syropoulos, p. 220. 11. 5-13 for text. See Pastor, History of the 
Popes , 1, p. 312, who indicates the Greeks had selected Ferrara as site of the (papal) 
council instead of Savona (which could not raise the monetary guarantee) or Basel itself. 
On papal bankers (lacking to Basel), see Crowder, Unity, p. 33. 
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The Byzantines of course would have no truck at all with people 
like the Hussites who seemed, in effect, to deny the importance of holy 
tradition. This view brings to mind the similar reaction of the Greek 
patriarch Jeremiah II, later, during the Reformation, after the Ger¬ 
man humanist Melanchthon, with the best of intentions and confidence, 
had sent to Constantinople a copy of the Augsburg Confession, perhaps 
assuming (as some Protestants still do), that the Orthodox Church was 
a kind of tertium quid between Catholics and Protestants and could 
thus serve as an ally against the Catholic Church. But Jeremiah sent 
back a censuring letter, branding dogmatic points of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession heterodox. 41 

Nevertheless, even despite the major problem of papal jurisdictional 
primacy, the church closest to the Orthodox is doubtless the Roman 
Catholic. It is the only one with a claim equal to the Orthodox in 
apostolicity, catholicity, and ecumenicity. And this despite its convoca¬ 
tion after the Seventh Ecumenical Synod of 787, of a great many coun¬ 
cils which it has unilaterally pronounced ecumenical but which are not 
recognized as such by the Orthodox. Both churches still preserve essen¬ 
tially the same basic doctrinal beliefs and sacraments. The filioque, for 
so long the chief dogmatic difference, in my view will no longer be a 
major block (as will be indicated below). Moreover, it was as a result 
of the negotiations between Rome and Constantinople before and dur¬ 
ing the Councils of Lyons and Florence that the Orthodox Church first 
enumerated the sacraments as seven. Earlier the Orthodox Church had 
not distinguished, or rather singled out, exactly which were sacraments 
(mysteria ) and which were sacramentalia (mysteriakai teletai). 42 Both 
churches have the same respect for holy tradition as they have for the 
the sacred Scriptures. Moreover, East and West both participated in 
the decisions of the first seven ecumenical councils which all took place 
in the East and the conciliar decisions of which all began with the tradi¬ 
tional statement, ‘‘According to the example of the Holy Fathers of 
the Church.” In view of all these similarities indicated, it would be a 
far less arduous task for Orthodox and Latins to come together in union 
than for Orthodox with most Protestants, or for Catholics with most 
Protestants. (On the other hand, it should be stressed that Orthodoxy 
certainly has its own unique characteristics, among them especially the 
concept of theosis [divinization, already to some degree in this life], 
which is not typical of other Christian faiths.) 

One of the problems of the Orthodox in dealing with Rome is that 


41 On Patriarch Jeremiah, see S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1968), pp. 248-56. 

42 See text cited in Geanakoplos, “Church and State in the Byzantine Empire,” p. 50f. 
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in the Greek psyche there still lurk memories, fading to be sure, of the 
hated Latin occupation and the destruction wrought in Constantino¬ 
ple after 1204. At that time the Byzantines were forced to submit to 
Roman ecclesiastical jurisdiction with Latin patriarchs installed on the 
patriarchal throne in Constantinople and in the other Eastern patriar¬ 
chates. We know from a letter of Pope Innocent III himself that in 
Constantinople, after a Latin priest had baptized a Greek child, a Byzan¬ 
tine priest would rebaptize him, and that after the performance of the 
Latin rite in Hagia Sophia, old women would rush up and scrub the 
altar as if it had been polluted. 43 In this connection I have discovered 
a letter written by the Greek citizens of Constantinople to Pope Inno¬ 
cent III asking for the appointment of a Greek patriarch in Constan¬ 
tinople (along with the Latin), “since/’ as the Greek citizens put it, 
“it is impossible for us in confession to tell our secrets to an ‘alien,’ 
that is, to a Latin, bishop.” 44 

But these kinds of emotional feelings, fortunately, have greatly 
diminished in intensity and many Orthodox do not remember, or even 
care to remember, these events any longer. Even the filioque, so for¬ 
midable an obstacle at Florence, should prove far less intractable to¬ 
day. For Florence has provided us with a working through of this vex¬ 
ing question which can constitute a comprehensive basis for discussion 
today. After an absolutely exhaustive examination (lasting in all almost 
one and one half years) of patristic texts, Latin as well as Greek, in 
which both sides piled up catenas of authorities to support their respec¬ 
tive positions, the eminently sensible solution was reached that both 
sides could accept that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
the Son. For the Greeks this meant that they could continue to recite 
the original symbol, so necessary for them to preserve their belief in 
the monarchy of the Father, while the Latins in their view could with 
impunity affirm that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from the Son (filio¬ 
que)* 5 Each side was then in effect free to interpret that point of 
dogma as it wished, since both agreed there was only one ultimate source 
for the Godhead. The difference really was at bottom conceptual in 
that the Latins in effect stressed unity in the Trinity and the Orthodox 
tended to emphasize the threeness. 

But even before the examination at Ferrara-Florence of the theology 


43 Ch. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles, 8 (Paris, 1872), p. 124, quoting papal document. 
^See my Byzantium: Church, Society and Civilization Seen Through Contemporary 
Eyes (Chicago, 1984), document no. 155. 

45 See Gill, Council of Florence, pp. 259-61. Also D. Geanakoplos, ‘‘The Second 
Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (381): Proceedings and Theology of the Holy 
Spirit,’ ’ The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 27 (1982) 407-29, which discusses this 
view already held much earlier in the age of the Fathers. 
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of the filioque, the Greeks had objected on the grounds that it was 
useless even to bring up theology since no addition whatever to the creed 
was permissible in accordance with the express prohibitions of the 
ecumenical councils of both Ephesos and Chalcedon. With this rather 
simple but ingenious approach, the Greeks meant to cut the ground 
from under the Latins even before theological debate could begin. 46 
This points up again the sanctity, the absolute inviolability, of the 
ecumenical councils and their decisions for the Orthodox. Not one let¬ 
ter of the conciliar decrees should be altered, they insisted. 47 

Before arriving at a final solution of the filioque, some of the Greeks 
(except for Bessarion, Isidore of Kiev, Andrea of Rhodes, and 
Dorotheos of Mytilene, in particular) were still sharply against accep¬ 
tance of the filioque but gave another reason for rejection of it. One 
Greek bishop in particular kept repeating over and over: “I will not 
accept the filioque and become Latinized.” 48 This touches once more 
on a deeper psychological nerve, for he, like many of the Greeks of 
the age, especially monks and lower clergy, were fearful that accep¬ 
tance of the filioque would constitute the first step toward Latiniza- 
tion. In other words they feared loss, or some loss, of their identity 
as a people. And that may well have had some basis. For Eugenius’ 
first act after signing the union was to see to the election in Florence 
of a new Greek patriarch in place of the recently deceased Joseph. What 
is interesting is that he suggested as nominee the Latin patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, his own nephew. 49 In the same vein of Greek fear of 
cultural or even “ethnic” absorption, is the statement made not long 
before this by Joseph Byrennios, a Byzantine monk. He said, “If the 
Latins come to save us, they will come only to destroy our city, our 
race and our name.” 50 Such manifestations of ethnicity or “na¬ 
tionalism,” important for the Greeks at the Council of Florence, should 
also be taken into account in any future council, especially in view of 
the even closer identification of church and state in most modern Or¬ 
thodox countries. 

Most serious, of course, was the question of Greek acceptance of 


^Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” pp. 99-100 and Gill, Council of Florence , 
p. 147. G. Every, Misunderstandings between East and West (London, 1965), pp. 43-47. 

47 In accord with canonical prescriptions of the councils of Ephesos and Chalcedon. 

48 See text in Acta Graeca y J. Gill (ed.) (Rome, 1953), p. 400. Cf. Syropoulos, 
Laurent (ed.), pp. 546, 556, etc. 

49 Mentioned by principal sources, esp. Syropoulos and Acta Graeca (cf. Geanakoplos, 
“Council of Florence,” p. 108 and n. 102). 

50 See Geanakoplos, Interaction of the Sibling Byzantine and Western Cultures in Mid¬ 
dle Ages and Italian Renaissance (New Haven, 1976), p. 16 and n. 30; cf. N. Kalogeras, 
Mark of Ephesos and Cardinal Bessarion (Athens, 1893), p. 70. 
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the tomos (document) of union which stated or reaffirmed papal juris¬ 
diction and in which the pope was said to “possess the primacy over 
the whole world” as “successor to Saint Peter,” as “first among the 
Apostles, true Vicar of Christ, head of the entire Church.” But as if 
the Council purposely intended to weaken these affirmations and to 
pacify the Greeks, after that clause there was added the phrase: “All 
the traditional rights and privileges of the Eastern patriarchs shall be 
excepted.” 51 As strange as that may sound, why could not that kind 
of precedent be followed today? Let each church have control in its 
own sphere of jurisdiction and there will be, I suspect, few if any serious 
collisions. The Ecumenical Patriarch, before and especially since 1453, 
has been considered primus inter pares in the Orthodox Church. 52 Let 
him exercise his authority, a primacy of honor, in the East and let the 
pope exert the jurisdiction he is accustomed to in the West. After all, 
when Pope Gregory the Great in the sixth century complained of 
Patriarch John the Faster’s assumption of the title of “ecumenical,” 
meaning “universal” patriarch, he was apparently satisfied by the ex¬ 
planation that it referred only to the churches in the Eastern ecumene f 53 
(though there is some evidence the title actually meant more than that 
to the Eastern patriarch). The wording of the tomos of union at Florence 
was such as to permit each church to retain its own ritual, language, 
and disciplinary practices (marriage of priests or celibacy, for exam¬ 
ple). True, the Orthodox had to accept the Latin belief in purgatory. 
But for some Orthodox a reconciliation of the two views may not have 
been too difficult, since in some quarters of Orthodoxy a kind of in¬ 
choate view of purgatory seemed already to exist. 54 

In any present encounter between East and West, if the Orthodox 
find themselves in a position that seems insoluble, administratively, at 
least they can always have recourse to their concept of economia. Eco- 
nomia was (and is) the application of a certain elasticity in ecclesiastical 


51 Gill, Council of Florence, p. 285f. for text; Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” 
pp. 107-08. For Latin view, M. Schmidt, “The Problem of Papal Primacy at the Coun¬ 
cil of Florence,” Church History 30 (1961) 35-49. 

52 By decree of the second ecumenical council of 381 of Constantinople, the latter was 
raised to the position of first in honor (after Rome) over the other Eastern patriarchs. 

53 S. Vailhe, “Le titre de patriarche oecumenique avant saint Gregoire le Grand” and 
“Saint le Gregoire Grand et le titre de patriarche oecumenique,” Echos d’Orient 11 (1908) 
65-69, 161-71. 

54 Tomos of union quoted in full in Acta Graeca, Gill (ed.), (Rome, 1953), p. 461. 
English trans. also in Crowder, Unity, pp. 169-72. On purgatory, see under “Middle 
state of souls” in ©prjoevTiKrj xal HOiktj EyKVKkonaideia, 8 (1966) cols. 1013-18; and 
F. Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought (London, 1932), 
p. 411 referring esp. to the seventeenth-century Dositheos’ views resembling the Catholic 
view of purgatory. 
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administrative and disciplinary matters (though it is never applied to 
dogma), whenever the Basileia, the Byzantine Empire—that is the 
“state”—was in mortal danger. 55 Thus in the seventh century, 
Emperor Heraklios was permitted by the Church to overlook the usually 
stringent canonical strictures on the alienation of church property before 
the grave Persian danger to the empire, and, with ecclesiastical approval, 
Emperor Alexios Komnenos melted down church treasures in order to 
secure gold and silver coins with which to raise effective armies. 56 The 
Roman Church has long contravened its canon law by granting dispen¬ 
sations for such things as divorce or annulment of marriage. The Or¬ 
thodox Church in a time of crisis or need can invoke its own economia. 
Here surely are two important devices for solution of seemingly intrac¬ 
table problems in the spheres of discipline and ecclesiastical administra¬ 
tion, especially for the less major questions. 

The Roman Church has recently been viewed by Westerners in some 
respects as more flexible than the Orthodox. While it is unquestionably 
more legalistic in its approach, Rome, since Vatican II and before John 
Paul II, has seemed more willing to bend with the times. Witness the 
aggiornamento in adoption of vernacular languages in the mass, restora¬ 
tion (in some cases) to the laity of communion in two kinds, standing 
while receiving communion, etc. It is rather the Orthodox Church which 
to some appears more intransigent. Not in its basic dogma (which has 
and should remain unchanged) but in its opposition to finding new 
modes of expression in worship, perhaps to new types of prayers, and 
in certain other respects. As the archbishop of Smyrna some fifty years 
ago put it to his flock—and this statement with its surrounding con¬ 
text is claimed by some Orthodox to have led the way to the formation 
of the ecumenical movement—“Do not be afraid to cast aside worn- 
out ecclesiastical garments and to put on new ones.” 57 The same spirit 
could well apply today. G. Florovsky put it well in various discussions 
of his on the “spirit of the Fathers” (and I paraphrase his remarks): 
“To retain the spirit of the Fathers of the early Church is not to deny 
all change. The Fathers themselves lived in an age of tremendous social 
ferment and therefore had to entertain change with respect to external 
matters while preserving unchanged the kerygma of Christ and the 


55 For economia, see esp. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West, p. 74 and his 
(recent work) Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization, doc. 97; cf. H. Ahvizatos, 
Oifcovofiia Kai xd KavoviKdv Sikaiov xf\<; 'OpdoS6£ov 'E/cfcArioiag (Athens, 1949). 

56 For texts relating to Heraklios and Alexios, see Geanakoplos, Byzantium, nos. 87A 
and B 2. 

57 Quoted in D. Geanakoplos, “The Greek Orthodox Church: Alive and Relevant,” 
in Orthodox Theology and Diakoma: Essays Honoring Archbishop Iakovos (Brookline, 
1981), p. 175 
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Apostles/’ 58 

J. Meyendorff has recently suggested that in order to achieve re¬ 
union the Roman and Orthodox Churches should revert to their respec¬ 
tive positions at the time of the unionist council of 879-80, when 
Patriarch Photios was reinstated as patriarch of Constantinople after 
a serious schism between him and Pope Nicholas I. In accordance with 
papal instructions the papal legates had acquiesced in this action. Nor 
did the pope, as Meyendorff stresses, seem to mind that he was back¬ 
tracking on his predecessor’s excommunication of Photios. 59 The 
peace, “ eirene ”—a word often used by the Byzantines also for reli¬ 
gious reconciliation and union—prevailed with both sides feeling re¬ 
spect for each other. In the same manner, Patriarch Athenagoras 
and Pope Paul VI, meeting at Jerusalem in 1965, after almost ten 
centuries of schism, treated each other as brothers, prelates on the 
same level, despite their differing claims of jurisdiction and adminis¬ 
tration. 

I now turn to the important matter of what modern ecumenists 
call “reception” (hepodoche) of the ecumenicity of a council. Some 
synods earlier designated as ecumenical, such as the Robber Synod 
of 449, the Constantinople Synod of 1215, and even that of Florence 
in 1438-39, were not ultimately accepted by the Orthodox as ecumen¬ 
ical. To be sure, none, as the Orthodox Church insists is necessary, 
was proclaimed ecumenical by a later synod. Yet all (or most) other 
requisites for ecumenicity existed, and with respect to Florence es¬ 
pecially. Unlike Lyons, at Florence all five patriarchs or their repre¬ 
sentatives were present, there was prolonged discussion, and at the 
end the emperor, all the Orthodox clergy (except Mark of Ephesos) 
and the pope, accepted the union. It was the Byzantine population, 
or as Khomiakov, Trembelas, and others have put it, “the conscience 
of the Church,” who would not “receive” the union when the Ortho¬ 
dox legates returned home. 60 Hence, although Rome still today ac¬ 
cepts Florence as an “ecumenical” council, the Orthodox list it with 


58 See G. Florovsky, “The Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Ecumenical Review 12 
(1960) 183f ; “The Authority of the Ancient Councils and the Tradition of the Fathers,” 
and “St. Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” both in Bible, Church, 
Tradition (Belmont, 1972, rpt.), pp. 93-120. 

59 J. Meyendorff, Living Tradition, Orthodox Witness in the Contemporary World, 
essay “What is an Ecumenical Council?” (1978) p. 71: “Can we today jointly accept 
the Photian Council of 879-880 as ecumenical?” 

^On these, see Geanakoplos, “Church and State,” p. 80, n 76. A. Khomiakov, 
L *eghse latine et le Protestantisme au point de vue de V&ghse d’Orient (Lausanne, 1872); 
H. Alivizatos, 7/ <jvveidrjon; r/fc 'Etackriaiaq (Athens, 1954), and now Bishop of Meloa 
on the legitimacy of a council being dependent on the response of the laity, “Nature 
and Character of Ecumenical Councils,” p. 358. 
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Lyons as a rejected council. 61 

But, I ask, could the Greek people, then so violently antiunionist, 
ever have been persuaded to accept the ecumenicity of Florence? I think 
it would have been possible only if, as the Orthodox constantly urged, 
the council had been held in Constantinople itself, where the populace, 
so mistrustful especially of their own Latinophrones (Latinophiles), 
could follow the proceedings and thus have their suspicions allayed. 
As it is, on the return of the Orthodox legates the people demanded 
to know why their representatives had signed the document of union 
and thus betrayed the “purity” of the Orthodox faith, something they 
felt would bring down upon their heads the wrath of God, much as 
they believed had happened to them for their sins in 1204. Here again 
we see the near identification of Orthodox religious feelings with their 
ethnic sentiments—feelings which made them, they believed, quite dif¬ 
ferent from the Latins. 62 This consideration made the achievement of 
union at Florence doubly difficult. Today, however, we are all more 
or less Western in culture, and such deep-seated cultural differences 
are less likely to be of real importance. Moreover, since 1821 there is 
(as in the present case of Israel) a solidly established Greek nation and 
little danger exists that Greek culture will become attenuated. 
Nonetheless, national pride is still a factor that must at least be taken 
account of in any future council. 

To return to the Council of Basel—which continued to sit during 
that of Florence—its minority ecclesiastical group had moved to Fer¬ 
rara. Subsequently it moved to Florence with the pope, who had now 
succeeded in drawing the Greek delegation to himself. The consum¬ 
mation of union, however ephemeral, by the pope and the Greeks was 
the key factor (as Gill and Flick flatly and correctly affirm) which gave 
the previously almost powerless Pope Eugenius new life, the ability to 
stand up to the majority group of conciliarists at Basel and, finally, 
the courage to abort the Western conciliar movement (although he 
himself had been excomunicated at Basel). 63 Of course in the triumph 
of the papacy the fact that Cardinal Caesarini and other leading con¬ 
ciliarists, including Aeneas Silvius and above all Nicholas Cusanus, went 


61 It appears that the Roman Church accepts the initial twenty-five sessions of the Coun¬ 
cil of Basel as ecumenical but not the latter sessions (that is, those held after the begin¬ 
ning of the Council of Ferrara-Florence). (But this point was variously regarded in the 
later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries.) See Lexicon fur theologie undKirche 2 (1958), 
col. 25. 

62 See on Greek fear of Latinization esp. Geanakoplos, “Council of Florence,” pp. 
103-06; and his Interaction of the Sibling Cultures , pp. 46-48, 289-92. 

63 Gill, Council of Florence , pp. vii, 411, and Flick, “Decline,” p. 202. Now also 
Crowder, Unity, pp. 159, 172-77 
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over to the papacy was also vital. But that might well not have hap¬ 
pened had not the Greeks, paradoxically enough, elected to go where 
the pope was, in preference to the conciliarists whose tradition was far 
less familiar to them. 

I mention here another point revealed by the sources on the pro¬ 
ceedings at Florence—that the Greek Emperor John instructed his 
bishops to preserve utter silence on the doctrines of hesychasm. 64 After 
all, with the Latins considering the hesychastic vision of the “divine 
light” to be a theological innovation (the Hesychasts believed it was 
an expression of the “energies” of God), the Latins might well have 
thrown this “innovation” back at the Greeks who themselves were re¬ 
jecting the Latin filioque addition to the creed as an interpolation. 

As noted earlier, after the convocation of the first Western con- 
ciliarist council at Pisa in 1409, there was raised to the papal throne 
the Greek Alexander V. Although Latin in faith, he was bom of a Greek 
family on Venetian-Crete as Petros Philarges. And, as mentioned above, 
when Jean Gerson, one of the great conciliarist thinkers and rector at 
the University of Paris heard of Peter's election, he read a jubilant 
speech before the French king and University of Paris professors, prais¬ 
ing the election not only because Peter had been a student and then 
a noted Scholastic-professor “at our University of Paris,” not only 
because most of Europe—England, where Peter had earlier studied at 
Oxford; France; parts of Germany and Italy, especially Venice (though 
not at first)—“seem to support him, but especially because it bodes 
well for the unity of the Roman Church and, most significant of all, 
for the reunion of the two ancient branches of Christendom.” Peter 
had been archbishop of Milan, probably the leading conciliarist activist 
just before Pisa, and he had pressed for a council primarily because 
of the evil of having two rival popes. 65 Peter, to some degree at least, 
may consciously or not have been influenced by certain Byzantine or 
patristic conciliar ideas. I am not, incidentally, proposing the election 
of a Greek pope to promote union (!) though it should be recalled that 
in the early Church many Greeks and Syrians became popes. (Indeed, 
next to Italians, more Greeks have been pope than any other people.) 66 

As we know, with the papal triumph at Florence—the Byzantines 
in effect begging for help against the Turks and the emperor constantly 
seeking to force the issue of religious union—the conciliarists sitting 


^Gill, Council of Florence, p. 206. On hesychasm at Florence, Hesychasts and Ber¬ 
nardino of Siena, see my Interaction of the Sibling Cultures, chap. 11, pp. 219-24. 

65 Discussed in my forthcoming biography of Pope Alexander V. For speech, cf. above 
text and note 14. 

66 It has been estimated that most popes have been Italian, then come Greeks (and 
Syrians), then French, Spaniards and (one) English pope. 
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at Basel finally accepted the new Pope Nicholas V and declared their 
council dissolved. The conciliar pronouncements of Constance and Pisa 
seemed a dead letter but there can be little doubt that they did affect, 
theoretically, the views of certain German reformers of the Reforma¬ 
tion period. As to the Council of Florence, it has been considered by 
the Roman Church as the continuation of the Council of Basel. 67 
Rome in fact terms Florence—though, as we have noted, there are ques¬ 
tions about Basel—an ecumenical council. 

The most important legacy of Florence is that virtually every possible 
issue between Constantinople and Rome was discussed and some logical 
solutions, some compromises, or even modi vivendi on many questions 
were suggested or adopted. In my view any future council to be held 
between Orthodox and Roman Churches—and let us not forget that 
the Armenians, certain Monophysites, Nestorians, and other dissident 
Eastern Churches then also signed union with Rome—could do no better 
than to regard this council and its deliberations as a, indeed the, point 
of departure. Study of its deliberations will help ecumenicists not only 
to avoid the mistakes made but also to draw lessons from what was 
accomplished, and thus to permit ventures into certain pressing ques¬ 
tions of our much more secular world: in the sphere of ecclesiology, 
social ethics, and of course the difficult question of which churches 
should (or perhaps should not) be invited to an ecumenical council. 68 

May I say in conclusion that, although I do not envision or perhaps 
even really desire an institutional merger of the Orthodox and Latin 
Churches, in conformity with immemorial Orthodox belief I would ac¬ 
cept the pope as president, honorarily, of a united Christian Church. 
But I would hope above all for acceptance of each other’s sacraments— 
that is, for a spiritual union. For though the Latins accept the efficacy 
of Orthodox sacraments, the Orthodox do not do the same for the 
Latins—a consideration which I believe can without insurmountable 
difficulty be overcome, especially in the light of the common experience 
of Florence. As Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople, that sage 
and beloved prelate said to me in 1965 in Istanbul, “My one ambition 
now is to go to Rome and to take communion from the same cup as 


67 See Flick, “Decline”; also Haller, Concilium Basiliense. As noted, the first twenty- 
five sessions at Basel are considered ecumenical by the Roman Church. Cf. also Crowder, 
Unity, p. 166 and Schmidt, “The Problem,” pp. 35-49. 

68 Presumably the Catholics (including the Old Catholics) and Orthodox (probably in¬ 
cluding the “dissident” Orthodox) will come. Somewhat later at another council also 
the Anglicans and Episcopalians and, possibly, still later, Lutherans. But should other 
Protestants, especially those not accepting the theory of apostolicity as handed down 
by tradition, attend a modern ecumenical council? This question I believe can be settled 
only after a council of the Greek and Roman Churches first meets. 
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the pope.” To which I can only add, in something of the manner in 
which the decrees of the first seven ecumenical synods began: “May 
the many, spiritually at least, become one under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit.” 69 


69 

It should be noted that a commission of the various Orthodox Churches has had 
meetings to reach agreement among themselves before a future council with Rome see 
Towards the Great Council Introductory Reports of the Interorthodox Commission in 
Preparation for the Next Great and Holy Council of the Orthodox Church Meantime, 
a joint commission of Roman and Orthodox representatives has also met looking toward 
a possible convocation of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches Finally, see G H 
Williams, “The Ecumenism of John Paul II,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 19 (1982) 
And Pope John Paul II’s work on a council, titled Foundations of Renewal 
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Body, Hierarchy, and Leadership in 
Chrysostom’s On the Priesthood 


RICHARD VALANTASIS 


SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S early treatise On the Priesthood is tradi- 
tionally believed to have been written during the latter time of his 
diaconate in Antioch in the years 380-86. As a deacon he was involved 
with the provision for the widows and the poor. The treatise has been 
characterized as “a classic on the importance and dignity of the pastoral 
office” which Chrysostom wrote shortly after his abandoning of 
monastic life for clerical responsibility. 1 

The text holds particular interest for me because of the interplay 
of a literary and theological agenda. The literary agenda generally has 
been accepted at face value and the autobiographical material as essen¬ 
tially correct. The treatise, then, is traditionally seen as Chrysostom’s 
justification for avoiding the episcopal office and a straightforward ex¬ 
position of the merit and value of the priesthood. This position has 
recently been questioned. Robert Carter writes: “Of Chrysostom’s own 
works the De Sacerdotio is the most important autobiographical source 
we have, if it is not a literary fiction. Since its historical value is doubt¬ 
ful, its testimony should be accepted only after careful considera¬ 
tion.” 2 It is my thesis that the treatise is a literary device intended not 
so much to prove the ostensible fictional point of the treatise but rather 
to use the literary agenda in order to effect changes in the understand¬ 
ing and significance of the priesthood. The literary agenda prepares 
the ground for a significant theological treatment of ecclesial leadership. 


1 P. W. Haskins, “St. John Chrysostom/’ New Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 
1967), 7, p. 1041. 

2 Robert E. Carter, SJ, “The Chronology of St. John Chrysostom’s Early Life/’ 
Traditio 18 (1962) 358. 
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This paper intends to look at the literary agenda of the treatise, then 
at Chrysostom’s definition and understanding of the leadership of the 
Church by defining the theological agenda. This theological agenda will 
require an investigation into his anthropology and the metaphysical 
structure and nature of the cosmos in which the priest operates. With 
this understanding, the nature and characteristics of the priest may be 
defined. It will emerge that Chrysostom wants to elevate the anthro¬ 
pology of the ecclesiastical authorities in the hierarchy of being and 
thus to alter the nature of their relationship to the world. 

The Literary Agenda 

The literary agenda of the treatise revolves about the friendship be¬ 
tween Chrysostom and Basil. The treatise explains to Basil at once the 
reasons for Chrysostom’s refusal to be ordained and his feeling about 
the propriety of Basil’s ordination because of his superior suitability 
for that office. In explaining his refusal, Chrysostom also justifies his 
own position with regards to the criticism and accusations of injustice, 
pride, and ingratitude levelled by the public toward him, so that the 
arguments and discussion of the priesthood are directed literally both 
to Basil and to the public at large: 

Be of good cheer. I am prepared to make an accounting, not only 
in this matter, but I shall endeavor to answer to the best of my 
ability even in regard to that for which you ask no explanation. 
Indeed, if you wish, I shall begin with this letter. What absurdity, 
what ingratitude it were for me to be concerned with the opinions 
of strangers, and to do everything possible to put an end to their 
accusations, while being unable to convince the dearest of all my 
friends that I have done no wrong; and thereby seem to treat him 
with an indifference greater even than the consideration he has 
shown me in the patience which prevents him from accusing me 
of the wrongs which he believes he has suffered at my hands 
(1.8.54-55). 3 

Chrysostom wants to explain to Basil why he avoided being consecrated 
a bishop himself by explaining not only the position of the priest/bishop 
in society, but also his own reasons for avoiding it. This gives 
Chrysostom an opportunity both to explicate the office and to explain 
his early refusal to accept it. 


3 The English translation used throughout is that of W. A. Jurgens, The Priesthood: 
A Translation of the Peri Hierosynes of St. John Chrysostom (New York, 1955). The 
annotations following quotations indicate the Book, Chapter, and numbers from this 
translation based upon the Naim text. The Greek text consulted is that of J. Arbuthnot 
Nairn, Peri Hierosynes (De Sacerdotio) of St. John Chrysostom (Cambridge, 1906). 
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Through the literary agenda, however, emerges a full discussion of 
the role and function of the leadership of the Church—a discussion 
which forms the basic thrust of the entire treatise. The underlying 
agenda, then, is to elevate the function of the leadership of the Church 
both priestly and episcopal: 

What greater advantage can there be than to be engaged in these 
works which are the greatest proof of love for Christ, as he himself 
has declared? Addressing the leader of the Apostles, Christ said, 
“Peter, lovest thou me?” When Peter had affirmed his love, Christ 
added, “If thou lovest me, shepherd my sheep.” The Master asked 
the disciple whether he loved him, not in order to ascertain this 
of him (for how should he be taught who searches the hearts of 
all?), but in order to show us how close to his heart is the guidance 
of his flock. This being clear, it must also be plain how great and 
ineffable is the reward reserved for him who labors among those 
who are so dear to Christ. When we see anyone taking care of our 
servants or our flocks, we consider their care of them as a proof 
of love for ourselves, even though all these things are purchased 
for money. And he who purchased his flock, not with a price of 
money, but with the price of his blood—what reward will he give 
to his shepherds (2.1.82-85). 

In this exegesis of the conversation between Peter and Jesus in 
Jn 21.15-19, Chrysostom argues that to be a leader of the Church is 
to participate in the works which directly manifest Christ’s own love: 
to be a priest or bishop means working in a leadership role close to 
the Lord’s own concern, a role beneficial to the leader and living proof 
of Christ’s love. Chrysostom thus aligns the leadership of the Church 
to the function and position of its Head: 

When he asked Peter if he loved him, he asked not from any need 
of determining the affection of the disciple, but rather to show the 
depth of his own love. Similarly, when he now asks, “Who then 
is the faithful servant and wise?” he asks not as one ignorant of 
the wise and faithful servant, but rather as one wishing to show 
how rare are such qualities. He wishes to make clear the greatness 
of this office. See also how great is the reward, “He will set him 
over all his belongings” (2.1.89). 

This exegesis finds Jesus giving an enormous responsibility to the church 
leaders. Chrysostom elevates their position substantially from public 
servants to representatives of Christ. 

Ecclesial offices apparently had suffered a devaluation and diminu¬ 
tion. Chrysostom, therefore, seeks, with his elevated position for the 
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clergy, to reform the excesses of the political and social aspects. Liter¬ 
ally, he accomplishes this by claiming that he is not worthy of so great 
an office: 

This is what was about to befall me, when God suddenly delivered 
me from such dangers, sparing his Church and my own soul. Tell 
me, if you please, whence do such disturbances arise in the Church? 
It is my opinion that they arise from no other source than from 
the negligent and uninstructed manner in which superiors are chosen 
and elected (3.10.220-21). 

The Church had grown lax in the manner of grooming leaders. The 
priestly office would be used for a multitude of reasons, few of which 
would relate to the very high esteem of the office which Chrysostom 
envisions: 

The point I wish to make is this: if neither piety nor old age is suf¬ 
ficient qualification to assure that a man will fulfill the duties of 
the priestly office worthily, then the pretexts referred to above can 
hardly make him worthy. Some men allege reasons even more ab¬ 
surd: for example, some are enrolled in the orders of the clergy 
to prevent their apostatizing, and others because they have an evil 
temper and might work great mischief if they are overlooked. Can 
anything worse than this be imagined? That wicked men, weighed 
down with innumerable faults, are promoted for the very reasons 
which ought to forbid even their crossing of the threshold of the 
church? Tell me, then; shall we look further for the cause of God’s 
anger in our regard, when we hand over things so sacred and so 
awe-inspiring to be defiled by wicked and worthless men? When 
the wicked are charged with an administration for which they are 
unfitted, and the worthless with things which their strength can¬ 
not bear, then assuredly they will render the affairs of the Church 
as unsettled as Euripios (3.15.277-80). 

Even granting that Chrysostom is exercising his rhetorical skill and mak¬ 
ing a case in excess of the facts, he is still dissatisfied with the current 
state of the clergy. He is positing a clergy which is political in nature 
and which mirrors too much the secular, administrative, and social 
orientation of the empire. For example: 

You will see the priest beset by accusations as numerous as the peo¬ 
ple in his care. All those who have the privilege of electing to his 
honor are split into many factions, and one can never find the coun¬ 
cil of priests in agreement among themselves as to whom the lot 
of the episcopacy has fallen. Each stands apart from the others, 
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one voting for this man, another for that. The reason for this 
divergence of opinion is that they do not all look to the one thing 
that should be kept in mind—strength of character. Instead, they 
allege various other qualifications for the honor. Of one they say, 
“Let him be elected, because he belongs to a prominent family”; 
of another, “because he is wealthy and will not require support 
from the revenues of the Church”; of a third, “because he has come 
over to us from the adversaries.” One wishes to give preference 
over all others to an acquaintance, another to a blood relative, a 
third to a flatterer. But no one wishes to consider him who is truly 
qualified, nor to make any test of fitness. I do not think such 
reasons trustworthy criteria of a man's fitness for the priesthood 
(3.15.271-74). 

The criteria for the episcopacy are too secular for Chrysostom. He wants 
to develop other criteria because the leadership of the Church was be¬ 
ing devalued by the social and political aspects of selection and elec¬ 
tion of bishops. In the mind of Chrysostom, this tended to diminish 
the sacramental and properly life-giving aspect of the offices both of 
the priest and of the bishop. 

This politicization and socialization of the leadership of the Church 
led Chrysostom to advocate the reform of the criteria for electing priests 
and elevating bishops, by laying out the nature and duties of the of¬ 
fice, the manner of person best suited to that function, and the impedi¬ 
ments to achieving full effectiveness in the offices. This is the literary 
agenda of the work: it forms, in essence, an outline of the structure 
of On the Priesthood. It also laid the foundation for a significant theo¬ 
logical reappraisal of the offices of the Church. This discussion resulted 
in his elevation of the nature and character of the office, so that the 
priest or bishop relates to an office defined and inaugurated by the work 
of the Lord himself. The explanation of the stature of the offices is 
in language and images which define their positions spiritually, thus 
raising the moral and theological requirements of the person seeking 
that position. For Chrysostom there is no question: the core of the lead¬ 
ership of the Church is spiritual, not political, and he dramatically brings 
the nature and stature of priest and bishop to a higher theological plane. 

Anthropology 

It is necessary in order to get at the means by which Chrysostom 
works out his theological agenda to look at the metaphysical structure 
of the cosmos in which he locates the work of ecclesial leadership. 
Within that structure, Chrysostom must alter the relationship of people 
and their cosmic function in order to make the point that the priesthood 
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is theologically based. I will begin by looking at his anthropology, for 
it is here generally that the meeting point of the physical and spiritual 
world is seen. Much of his language about the hierarchical place of 
monk, virgin, and priest within the cosmos revolves about metaphor 
and descriptions of the human body-soul relationship. 4 

Chrysostom is not directly concerned in the treatise with describing 
the nature of the body and the sensible world. He is not arguing with 
Gnostics or Monophysites or philosophers who are disparaging the 
body, so he does not directly address the issue; there are a number of 
places, however, which contain casual references to the body, and other 
places which treat of other physical phenomena (death, sight, and 
ecclesiology). 

Most of the casual references to the comparison of body to soul 
indicate that the body has less value and importance than the soul: 

Were a king to bestow such power upon one of his subjects that 
he permitted him to imprison anyone whom he wished and free 
him likewise at his discretion, such a man would be envied and re¬ 
spected by all. He, however, who has received from God a power 
which is as much greater than this as heaven is more precious than 
earth and souls than bodies, seems to some to have received so in¬ 
considerable an honor that they imagine he is able to despise it 
(3.5.185). 

Here the body’s value decreases in relationship to the preciousness of 
the soul and the heavens. There is no hint that the body has an essen¬ 
tially evil nature, nor any desire to denigrate the earth, but rather to 
emphasize the positive and precious nature of the soul and the heavens. 
This seems to be a neutral attitude toward the body and the physical 
universe and a very positive orientation toward the soul and the heavens. 

This sort of orientation heavenwards locates real life and value in 
spiritual things: 

Now I shall attempt to prove that I was not motivated by pride. 
If a military commission or royal dignity had been offered me, and 
I had acted then as I have now, I would have been open to suspi¬ 
cion; but I would have been found guilty of folly, not of pride. 
When, however, it is a question of the priesthood, which is as much 


4 It is interesting that a similar kind of metaphysical adjustment takes place in 
Chrysostom’s political theory in which he defines the rule of the emperor as below (essen¬ 
tially human and therefore exercised over humanity) and the rule of the Church as above 
(essentially divine with authority over all human beings, including the emperor). See Robert 
E. Carter, SJ, “St. John Chrysostom’s Rhetorical Use of the Socratic Distinction be¬ 
tween Kingship and Tyranny,’’ Traditio 14 (1958) 367-71. 
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more sublime than a royal dignity as the soul is more sublime than 
the body, will anyone dare accuse me of pride (3.1.164-65)? 

In this analogy, Chrysostom again does not devalue the body, but rather 
places authentic living, sublime and profound living, in the realm of 
the soul. This serves to elevate the soul as being more oriented to life 
and to make the body comparably inferior to the soul: 

He who attends to his own perfection profits himself alone; but 
the benefit of the pastoral office extends to the whole people. One 
who distributes alms to the needy, or otherwise defends the op¬ 
pressed, benefits his neighbor to some extent; but these corporal 
benefits are as much less than the spiritual benefits conferred by 
the priest as the body is inferior to the soul. Rightly then did our 
Lord say that caring for the flock was a proof of love for himself 
(2.4.120-21). 

This does not mean that physical benefits are not necessary, or good, 
or profitable, but rather that spiritual benefits are greater in goodness 
and profitability. The shepherd of the flock does not guide and pro¬ 
tect disembodied beings by tending only their spiritual halves. The car¬ 
ing of the flock is both physical and spiritual with an emphasis on the 
spiritual development. Corporeality in itself is incomplete, and insuf¬ 
ficient, but not evil. Compared to the benefits of the spirit, corporeal¬ 
ity suffers. 

Aside from these casual references to the comparison of soul to 
body, there are also a number of more definite references to the effect 
or difference between soul and body. There is, for example, a difference 
between physical and spiritual death: 

The wounds received in conflict with the devil do not bring about 
the same kind of death as do the wounds received from men. No, 
there is as much difference between these two deaths as there is 
between soul and body. When the soul is dealt a blow and struck 
down, it does not lie senseless like the body; on the contrary, it 
is tormented in this life by the gnawing of conscience, and after 
death, at the time of judgment, it is delivered up to eternal punish¬ 
ment (6.13.615). 

The body dies when it is mortally attacked: there is a finite limit to 
the extent of interaction and conflict available to it. The soul, however, 
lasts through judgment: there is no limitation to the soul’s ability to 
respond and to be effected by its activity. Death, although final for 
the body, is not final for the soul which must pass beyond death and 
mutability. 
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Even though the body is not evil, because it is inferior to the soul, 
it does, however, interrupt the clarity and fullness of the soul: 

Do not imagine that I put the case too strongly, nor think that 
because we are shut up in this body as in a prison, and are unable 
to see anything of the invisible world, what I said is exaggerated. 
If with these bodily eyes you could see the woeful formation and 
frantic attack of the devil, you would behold a far greater and more 
formidable battle than I have described. ... If it were possible 
to put aside this body—or indeed while remaining in the flesh— 
to see clearly and fearlessly with the bodily eyes the whole of the 
devil’s battle forces and his warfare against us, you would see, not 
streams of blood nor dead bodies, but so many fallen souls and 
such grievous wounds, and so many struck down every day that 
you would regard the whole description of warfare which I have 
just recited to you as mere child’s play or sport rather than a real 
warfare (4.13.612-14). 

Physical seeing disrupts spiritual sight because it is not capable of see¬ 
ing beyond the images which it is accustomed to see. The bodily eyes 
can see the battle forces in the “blood and dead bodies,” but they can¬ 
not see the fallen souls. The true battle for life takes place in the spiritual 
realm primarily and, in the physical realm, secondarily. The bodily eyes 
interrupt true vision because they are oriented to physical, rather than 
to spiritual, reality. It remains within the realm of possibility to train 
the bodily eyes to see the invisible reality—Chrysostom does not reject 
this possibility. 

With the value and elevation of soul over body, an ecclesiology 
which was specially discussed in spiritual or invisible language might 
be expected, but that is not the case: 

Yet my accusers are unwilling to consider any of these things; if 
they were they would cease blaming me for not wishing to perish 
needlessly. We are not treating the management of wheat or barley 
or oxen or sheep or of anything of that sort, but the body of Jesus 
himself. The Church of Christ, according to blessed Paul, is the 
Body of Christ; and he to whom that body is entrusted should raise 
it up to a condition of excellent health and surpassing beauty, 
watching everywhere that neither spot nor wrinkle nor any such 
thing may spoil its youth or comeliness. In other words he should, 
insofar as it is humanly possible, make that body worthy of the 
incorruptible and blessed Head which is set upon it (4.2.388-90). 

Chrysostom’s description of the Church here retains very physical and 
bodily terms, but the physical level of the Church’s existence is to be 
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oriented completely to its spiritual Head. The physical Church must 
become worthy of its “incorruptible and blessed Head which is set upon 
it.” The physical Church must be derivative from its spiritual element. 
It is not a denigration of the physical, but a recognition and affirma¬ 
tion of the superiority of the spiritual. The body must conform to the 
higher principle. 

Chrysostom’s attitude toward the body is basically very positive. 
Locating the true life in things invisible, spiritual, and soulful, he in¬ 
sists that things visible, corporeal, and bodily have their meaning and 
value through their orientation to the soul and through their submis¬ 
sion to the things above. Physical existence becomes positive as it relates 
to spiritual reality. In itself it is neutral; when it is not oriented to the 
things above, it is disruptive. The objective, then, of physical existence 
is to move toward spiritual things. And this brings us to the hierarchy 
of being. 

The only section of the hierarchy of being that Chrysostom directly 
discusses is the center section consisting of human being on the bot¬ 
tom, then priest above that, with monk and virgin on the level of the 
angels. Human being is pivotal between bodily and spiritual life. The 
description of the higher life of a virgin shows the hierarchical view: 

The virgin, however, has engaged in a greater struggle, and has 
followed the highest philosophy. She professes to lead on earth an 
angelic life, and while yet in the flesh proposes to imitate the perfec¬ 
tion of the incorporeal powers (3.17.315). 

Human being exists primarily on earth, a bodily existence, yet there 
are some (virgins, and also monks) who live on earth an angelic and 
spiritual life. These people train the flesh to reflect the spiritual values 
to which they are committed. The hierarchy of being divides at human 
being, with some being oriented upward, and most being oriented 
downward. 

This imitation of the heavenly in the physical applies as well to the 
priest. The role and position of the priest in the hierarchy of the cosmos 
is based on physical living, yet with its source in the spiritual: 

Though the office of the priesthood is exercised on earth, it ranks, 
nevertheless, in the order of celestial things—and rightly so. It was 
neither man nor angel nor an archangel nor any other created 
power, but the Paraclete himself who established this ministry, and 
who ordained that men abiding in the flesh should imitate the min¬ 
istry of the angels. For that reason it behooves the bearer of the 
priesthood to be as pure as if he stood in the very heavens amidst 
those powers (3.4.175). 
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In the hierarchy human being exists below the priest, whose function 
relates to the level which human being occupies, but whose own place 
is a step above human being “in the order of celestial things.” If human 
being lives at the pivot point of the hierarchy, then priest (as well as 
virgin and monk) live at the point of transformation where the bodily 
existence is totally subject to the spiritual nature “as if he stood in the 
very heavens amidst those powers.” The Paraclete who ordained this 
level of existence for the religious, empowers the priest in the spiriutal 
life, and the priest (presumably) brings upward other human beings. 
There seems to be a tension here: human being ascends upward in the 
hierarchy, but the priest seems to be upward already pulling the lower 
level to the higher. It is as though by function or ordination the priest 
were elevated to the spiritual level to move toward the physical—a sort 
of connection within the priestly office from the upper levels to the 
lower, from the spiritual to the physical. 

The priest holds a powerful and important position in the cosmos. 
The placement of the priest on the hierarchical position above human 
being and the tendency to see the priest's power as derivative from the 
Paraclete and from above makes the priest essential to transforming 
humanity: 

If anyone considers how great a thing it is that a man wrapped in 
flesh and blood approach that pure and blessed nature, then he 
will see plainly what great honor the grace of the Spirit has bestowed 
upon priests. It is by their agency that these rites (and others by 
no means inferior to them), pertaining to our dignity and salva¬ 
tion, are performed: They who inhabit the earth, they who make 
their abode among men, and are entrusted with the dispensation 
of the things of heaven! Priests have received a power which God 
has given neither to angels nor to archangels. . . . Temporal rulers 
have indeed the power of binding, but they can bind only the body. 
Priests, however, can bind with a bond which pertains to the soul 
itself, and transcends the very heavens. Whatever priests do here 
on earth, God will confirm in heaven, just as the master ratifies 
the decisions of his servants. . .. The Father has given all the judg¬ 
ment to the Son. And now I see the Son placing all this power in 
the hands of men. They are raised to this dignity as if they were 
already gathered up to heaven, elevated above human nature, and 
freed of its limitations (3.5.181-84). 

Even allowing that this kind of exaggerated opinion might be employed 
as a means to correct a very low opinion and regard for the priesthood, 
still this is a very startling position. The priest's nature transcends 
humanity and all of the limitations of bodily existence; and from this 
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elevated position in the cosmos, the priest dispenses the sacraments, 
the transforming agents, to those below, with the guarantee that “God 
will confirm in heaven” what the priest does on earth. It is curious that 
the priest does not confirm what God has ordained, but that God con¬ 
firms what the priest has done: this hierarchical view allows the embod¬ 
iment of higher levels of existence to perform fully toward humanity 
through the activity of the priest. The Father gives the power to the 
Son, who gives it to the priests. 

The point in the cosmos where the priest and humanity meet is also 
the point at which heaven and earth meet. Chrysostom defines his cos¬ 
mos sacramentally. Even allowing for his interest in reforming the low 
estate of the priest, the language describing the priest’s activity is very 
dramatic so that it appears as though the priest is given both power 
and authority to transform time, space, matter, and spirit in the 
sacraments: 

When you see the Lord immolated and lying upon the altar, and 
the priest bent over that sacrifice praying, and all the people en- 
purpled by that precious blood, can you think that you are still 
among men and on earth? Or are you not lifted up to heaven? Is 
not every carnal affection deposed? Do you not with pure mind 
and clean heart contemplate the things of heaven? Oh, how wonder¬ 
ful! Oh, love of God for men! He who sits on high with the Father 
is in that moment held in the hands of all. He gives himself to any 
who wish to embrace and receive him. All who accept him do so 
with a full faith (3.4.177). 

In the sacraments, the hierarchical view of the world collapses. Christ 
is present, the priest presides at the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. 
The very physical description of the eucharistic elements shows time 
and space, the earthly and the heavenly, the divine and the human to 
be conflated. God now lives in physical matter, on earth, and now; 
and human being can enter the full realm of life and faith. The hier¬ 
archy no longer separates bodily from spiritual or earthly from heav¬ 
enly: the sacraments bring all together. 

The priest who controls by his prayers the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the elements becomes the point of transformation and regenera¬ 
tion for humanity. The analogy of Elias exemplifies this: 

Would you learn of this great holiness from yet another miracle? 
Picture to yourself Elias, and the multitude standing about, and 
the victim already lain upon the altar. All the people are motionless 
and they observe a deep silence while the prophet prays alone. Sud¬ 
denly the sacrifice is consumed by fire from heaven. These are 
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remarkable things and awe-inspiring. Now leave this scene and con¬ 
sider the present-day rites. You behold not only the marvelous, but 
that which surpasses all admiration. Here stands the priest bringing 
down not fire, but the Holy Spirit. He prays long, not that a flame 
sent from on high may descend and consume the offering, but that 
grace may descend upon the sacrifice and thereby inflame the souls 
of everyone and render them more sparkling than silver tried in the 
fire. Who can despise this most awful mystery, unless he has ut¬ 
terly lost his mind? Are you not aware that the soul of man could 
not abide the splendor of that sacrifice? All would perish were it 
not for the abundant assistance of this grace of God (3.4.178-89). 

The activity of the priest revolves not about the human being’s ascent 
into the divine, but rather about the divine descent through the activity 
of the priest into the physical cosmos. Through the activity of the priest 
grace enters physical existence and transformation of life becomes possi¬ 
ble, and true splendor achieved. The priest’s power opens the physical 
universe to regeneration: 

When the priest has invoked the Holy Spirit and performed that 
awful sacrifice, and constantly handled the Lord of all, where, pray 
tell me, where shall we rank him? What is the purity and what is 
the piety that we shall exact from him? Only think, what manner 
of hands should they be which perform such a ministry? And what 
is the tongue which speaks those words? There ought to be nothing 
purer, nothing holier, than the soul which receives so great a spirit. 
In that moment angels are in attendance upon the priest. The space 
around the altar is filled with the whole order of heavenly powers 
in honor of him who lies thereon (6.4.519-20). 

At the sacrament which the priest celebrates, the hierarchy gathers 
around the altar: the priest functions as the agent for the meeting of 
the two realms. 

Chrysostom’s appreciation for the spiritual realm and his preference 
for the spiritual over the physical world elevates the spiritual world sig¬ 
nificantly without in any way denigrating the physical world. The body 
has less glory than the soul; the body, therefore, must orient itself to 
the spiritual or the higher levels of the hierarchy of being. As bodily 
existence moves toward conformity to spiritual life, so does God move 
downward toward human being through the activity of the priest, so 
that in the sacraments heaven and earth, spirit and body, visible and 
invisible meet and are united. The hierarchy collapses in the eucharistic 
sacrifice—it seems to be not only the meeting point of all things in the 
hierarchy, but also the apex. 
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This hierarchial view of the cosmos frees Chrysostom to define the 
place and function of the priest in a very unusual manner. His theo¬ 
logical agenda was to elevate the status and position of the priest by 
placing the priest on a level above the rest of humanity. This opens 
the way to a significantly more powerful and impressive definition of 
priestly life. The language, however, seems on the whole to be pushing 
that status even higher, for in the scheme of things the priest, as well 
as the monk and the virgin who are even higher than the priest, ranks 
on a level with celestial beings. The work of the priest reveals the sac¬ 
ramentality of the cosmos: through the sacraments, bodily things reveal 
the presence of heavenly and spiritual realities. 

The Nature of the Priesthood 

That Chrysostom has placed the leadership of the Church above 
the human being in his metaphysical hierarchy has done most of the de¬ 
fining of the function and nature of the priesthood. Now it remains 
briefly to observe the explicit statements which he makes regarding the 
work of a priest. 

Located in the hierachy of being at an upper level and empowered 
by the Holy Spirit to collapse that hierarchy during sacramental rites, 
the priest mediates salvation: 

Inasmuch as no man can enter into the Kingdom of Heaven unless 
he be born again of water and spirit, and since unless he eat the 
flesh of the Lord and drink his blood he is excluded from eternal 
life—since, I say, all these things are administered only by those 
holy hands, the hands of priests, how could any man without those 
priests either escape the fire of hell or obtain the crown which is 
intended for him (3.5.187)? 

Chrysostom implies that without the benefit of priestly activity there 
could be no salvation for humanity. The priest’s first function, then, 
is to make possible and accessible the salvation of humankind through 
the administration of the vital sacraments of baptism and eucharist. 

This sacramental role makes the priest also function as a super¬ 
natural parent: 

God has given to priests powers greater than those given to our 
parents; and the differences between the powers of these two is as 
great as the difference between the future life and the present. Our 
parents begot us to temporal existence; priests beget us to the eter¬ 
nal. The former are not able to ward off from their children the 
sting of death, nor prevent the attack of disease; yet the latter often 
save the sick and perishing soul—sometimes by imposing a lighter 
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penance, sometimes by preventing the fall. Priests accomplish this 
not only by their teaching and admonishing, but also by the help 
of prayer. . . . Moreover, natural parents, if their children should 
happen to offend men of rank and power, are unable to assist them; 
whereas priests are often able to reconcile men not to princes or 
to kings—but to God himself (3.6.194-97). 

The priest’s second function is to bring the people to eternal existence 
through teaching, healing, admonition, prayer, reconciliation. Just as 
the natural parent has overall concern for the care of the children, so 
does the priest for the supernatural care. The precedence of the spiritual 
over the physical again influences the role of the priest. 

The accomplishment of these two primary functions requires rigor¬ 
ous and comprehensive study and training. The priest should have a 
thorough understanding of every aspect of human being’s life in order 
to assist in regeneration: 

Most of those who are subject to the guidance of a priest are tied 
down by worldly considerations which make them slower in the 
performance of spiritual duties. On that account it is necessary for 
the teacher, so to speak, to sow the seed daily; and thus by his dili¬ 
gence the word of doctrine will be retained by those who hear him. 
Excessive riches, powerful influence born of luxury, and many other 
things besides, choke the seeds which have been sown. Nay, often¬ 
times the briars are so thick that the seed does not even fall upon 
the surface of the soil. Moreover, extraordinary trials, pressure of 
poverty, constant insults, and whatever things are the opposite of 
what I mentioned above, divert men’s attention from the things 
divine (6.4.516). 

The priest has responsibility for the doctrinal and spiritual state of the 
community and this responsibility demands diligence and discernment 
about the societal, personal, and cultural hindrances to receiving that 
seed fruitfully. Sowing the seed necessitates a thorough understanding 
of the environment in which the seed is to be sown and a strong per¬ 
sonal example in the priest’s own life which directs attention Godward. 

The primary arena for sowing the seed is the sermon, and Chryso¬ 
stom devotes an entire book of the treatise to the importance and 
seriousness of preaching. Preaching is essential; good preaching is vital: 

The preacher, then, must be a man of soulful character far exceed¬ 
ing my own mediocrity if he is able to check the disorderly and 
useless whim of the crowd, and if he is able to direct their atten¬ 
tion to something more beneficial. In this way they will follow him 
and yield to him, without his being led by their fancies. But this 
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cannot be attained except by two means: indifference to praise, and 
ability to eloquence (5.1.453-54). 

Preaching is usually not merely a gift from God, but also an ascetical 
discipline: 

Even if a man has great talent for preaching (which, however, is 
found only in a few), he is not on that account released from his 
constant labors. Preaching comes not by nature, but by study; and 
though a man may reach a high degree of perfection in eloquence 
it will soon desert him unless he cultivate that power by constant 
practice and exercise (5.5.468). 

In the sermon the priest must eloquently and honestly direct the hearers’ 
attention to the beneficial spiritual life. 

Preaching, moreover, normally takes place not in the peacefulness 
of a stable community, but in the constant debates about truth in the 
community, so that the priest needs to be an effective debater: 

Sound faith is of no avail to one whose morals are corrupt. For 
this reason, more than any other, it behooves him whose office 
is to teach others to be experienced in argumentation. Even though 
he himself stands firm and is not harmed by gainsayers, neverthe¬ 
less, when the simple multitude whom he guides see their leader 
overcome and unable to answer the gainsayers, they will lay the 
blame for the defeat not upon his inability, but upon the doctrine, 
as if it were unsound. Thus, by the ignorance of the one, total ruin 
is brought upon the whole people; for even if they do not all desert 
to the enemy they are forced to doubt, where before they had con¬ 
fident faith (4.9.444-46). 

Because the people follow the thinking as well as the example, the 
preacher must be acquainted with the various opposing views on any 
subject, and be able as well to argue them self-confidently, effectively, 
and publicly. 

The priest relies heavily, then, on verbal communication in sowing 
the seed daily, in preaching, in intellectual understanding, in rhetorical 
skill, and in the sacraments. The priest communicates that which can 
be seen above to that which can be implemented below and translates 
into the physical, the spiritual good which humankind may achieve. 
By word and example, the priest draws bodily attention spiritward and 
brings heavenly power into earthly living. 

The ability to communicate and to translate effectively depends upon 
the personal character of the priest. The statement: “Everyone is ready 
to judge the priest as though he were not a being clothed in flesh, nor 
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subject to human frailties, but like an angel, free of every kind of in¬ 
firmity’ ’ (3.14.264) expresses Chrysostom’s dilemma. On the one hand 
he wants his clergy to have a hierarchical position higher than other 
human beings, and on the other that position is unattainable: 

I speak not of leading armies nor of ruling kingdoms, but of an 
office which demands the virtue of an angel. The soul of the priest 
ought to be purer than the very rays of the sun, so that the Holy 
Spirit will not abandon him, and so that he may be able to say, 
“It is no longer I that live, but Christ that lives in me” (6.3.503-04). 

The hyperbole is too much, and the effect is to place the goal prac¬ 
tically beyond reach. For Chrysostom, the resolution of this dilemma 
rests in the priest’s total re-orientation of himself Godward: 

He must treat men who have wives, and who raise children, who 
possess slaves, who abound in riches, who hold public offices, and 
who are persons of affluence. He must, therefore, be a versatile 
man. Versatile, I say, not affected; nor a flatterer nor a hypocrite, 
but a man eminently free and confident, who knows how to adapt 
himself advantageously to the necessity of circumstances, and to 
be both kind and severe. It is not possible to employ the same 
methods with all who are in one’s charge, any more than it is possi¬ 
ble for a physician to use the same treatment with all his patients, 
or for the captain of a ship to have but one procedure in coping 
with the winds. The priest is a storm-tossed vessel; and these storms 
attack not only from the outside, but even rise up within him. All 
these things however diverse, are directed to the same end—the 
glory of God and the welfare of the Church (6.4.527-30). 

What gathers up the fragments of the adaptation and the versatility 
is the final cause, the glory of God and the welfare of the Church. Ob¬ 
viously this hierarchial reorganization makes a difficult dilemma for 
the priest, for example: 

He must be a man of wide experience, abounding in discretion, 
so that he may be as familiar with worldly affairs as they who are 
engaged in them, while remaining detached as the hermits who dwell 
in the mountains (6.4.526). 

The priest lives very much in the earthly spectrum and business of the 
world, but very much from without it. 

Chrysostom’s priest lives under enormous pressure to live effectively 
in the world and yet not to be influenced by it, to understand and to 
comprehend the world without appreciating it, to see clearly but not 
to like what is seen, to direct all attention to God while maintaining 
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concern for human being and his physical existence. The priest, in short, 
transcends normal human existence in stature, perception, values, skills, 
discernment and understanding so that he may communicate clearly 
and honestly and effectively the superiority of the heavenly reality over 
the physical. The priest’s character must enable him to live at the trans¬ 
formation point of the hierarchy of being. 

Summary 

For Chrysostom, the priest or bishop must direct energy and atten¬ 
tion to God while remaining firmly rooted in both heaven and human 
existence. The priest’s life must be of such purity that the sacraments 
and the words may have authenticity and point clearly to the divine 
and the spiritual. To achieve this theologically, Chrysostom places the 
priest on a level with the virgins and monks in the celestial realm above 
humanity on the hierarchy of being. This forces the priest to be adept 
in both spiritual and physical planes. The abuses of the physical planes 
must be avoided, the benefits of the spiritual developed. The elevation 
of the hierarchy of the Church above humanity removed the hierarchy 
from fellowship with people and gave priests enormous authority and 
power over them. It also created problems, but for Chrysostom, to err 
on the side of angels was more beneficial than to err on the side of 
human beings: “Though the office of the priesthood is exercised on 
earth, it ranks, nevertheless, in the order of celestial things” (3.4.175). 
The literary device of the controversy with Basil has been the occasion 
for Chrysostom to develop a theological base for the reformation and 
instruction of his clergy. 
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Byzantine Churches . By Elias Mastrogiannopoulos. Trans. N. & M. 
Logiades. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1984. 
Pp. 128. Clothbound, $15.95. Paperbound, $11.95. 

I am often flabbergasted at how little Orthodox, especially Greeks, 
living in the West know of the architecture of Byzantium. Not only 
does our church architecture in the West often deviate tremendously— 
and sadly, one might add—from Byzantine prototypes, but many Or¬ 
thodox of Greek descent have come to think that they have little to 
match the “richness” of Russian Orthodox church architecture, which, 
for odd and various reasons, has more greatly captured the attention 
of Western students of ecclesiastical architecture and design. So often 
I have wished to produce an English-language “Guide to Greek 
Churches,” but I have had no opportunity to do so, nor do I have any¬ 
thing that could approach a decent photographic collection of the 
churches which I have seen. 

Now I am absolutely delighted to see an excellent translation of 
Mastrogiannopoulos’ Greek text, Byzantine Churches of Greee, which 
has brought such pleasure to Greek readers. The book was written to 
honor the Byzantine spirit and its witness in modern Greece. And while 
this may not be a theme that excites a largely American readership, 
it is one which does great justice to the Greek Orthodox Church and 
its long history of mastery in ecclesiastical architecture, ranging from 
the haunting and architecturally intricate Church of St. George in 
Thessalonike (fourth century), which is a Christian temple formed from 
a pagan temple, to the sublime Church of Olympiotissa in Thessaly 
(fourteenth century). 

The majority of the churches in the text were built between the tenth 
and sixteenth centuries, though there are some older ones and photo¬ 
graphs of restorations that belong to modern times (e.g., St. Demetrios 
Church in Thessalonike). The remarkable thing about the book is that 
it does what few others do: it includes in its survey the churches of Mt. 
Athos, Macedonia (which, if I may display a prejudice stemming from 
my family roots, are simply superb in their simplicity), several islands, 
Cyprus, and Epiros (the stunning Church of the Parigoritissa in Arta 
being a magnificent monument to the architectural sophistication in 
this latter area). 

I might regret that the photographs in this book are not in color. 
But this would indeed be an unfounded complaint, since a book of this 
kind is so needed and so welcome. However, there are some inconsisten¬ 
cies in transliteration, but they are really of little bother or import. 

Anyone who thinks that Greek church architecture is second to any¬ 
thing should read this book. Those who wish to capture the heaven 
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on earth which our Orthodox churches should be is also encouraged 
to read this book. And anyone wishing to travel in Greece should con¬ 
sider this book an essential! This is one of the most valuable texts that 
the Holy Cross Orthodox Press has produced. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 

Research Guide to Religious Studies . Sources of Information in the 
Humanities, No. 1. By John F. Wilson and Thomas P. Slavens. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1982. Pp. 192. 

In recent years many colleges and universities have established reli¬ 
gious studies for a deeper understanding of religion. This book is a sig¬ 
nificant guide to the scholarly study of religion as a cultural interpreta¬ 
tion of human society. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first part the authors give 
excellent essays on religious studies and scholarship. The first essay of¬ 
fers a definition of the concept of religion as well as the development of 
the field of religious studies as a scholarly endeavor. It gives an analyti¬ 
cal interpretation of religion and an anthropological development of the 
meaning of life. In this essay the several schools of interpretation of the 
origin of religion are represented. In the second essay, the history of 
religions is discussed. The phenomenon of religion is deeply rooted in 
human nature as “homo religious.” The essays discuss the religions 
among the preliterate peoples, the oriental religious traditions, the Near 
Eastern, and classical religions of the Mediterranean. Also, essays ana¬ 
lyzing the development of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are in¬ 
cluded. In the third essay the religious traditions of the West are dis¬ 
cussed. The medieval as well as the modern study of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity and the American religious history are examined. The fourth es¬ 
say concerns religious thought, ethics, and the philosophical study of re¬ 
ligion. The fifth and last essay is about the scientific study of religion. 
Following each essay and subsection the authors give resources to guide 
the student in his search for information on religions. The titles that 
are suggested here are of great importance to a deeper study of religion. 

The second part of this book includes an annotated bibliography 
of major reference works. It includes atlases, bibliographies, bio¬ 
graphies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, guides, handbooks, 
indexes, journals, and quotations of particular religions. The rec¬ 
ommended works are carefully annotated for the student’s greater 
enrichment and understanding of the world’s religions. 

The book’s importance and usefulness for the student of religion 
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Christianizing the Roman Empire (A.D. 100-400). By Ramsay Mac¬ 
Mullen. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1984. Pp. viii 
+ 183. $18.00, Cloth. 

It has certainly become popular these days to try to see the de¬ 
velopment of the history of Christianity from the point of view of 
the pagans. A leader in trying to uncover how the Christian Church 
managed to win a dominant place in the Roman imperial world, 
Ramsay MacMullen, Dunham Professor of History and Classics at 
Yale University and the author of such books as Enemies of the 
Roman Order: Treason, Unrest, and Alienation in the Empire (1966); 
Constantine (1969); Roman Social Relations 50 B.C. to A.D. 284 
(1974); and Paganism in the Roman Empire (1981), is considered 
by some to be America’s most important social historian of the 
Roman empire. His books are always heavily documented for scholars 
but at the same time directed to general audiences who might have an 
interest in the rather provocative questions that Professor MacMullen 
raises. 

Of his own latest book MacMullen says: 4 ‘My subject here is the 
growth of the Church as seen from the outside, and the period is the 
one that saw the Church become dominant, and Europe Christian” 
(p. vii) and, “My object is history. It might be, but isn’t theology” 
(p. 1). MacMullen’s approach “may be summed up in a few words: 
the adhesion to the Church that turned it into a dominant institution 
is to be traced and understood as much as possible from the ancient 
evidence, and with the least possible coloring imported from other 
worlds” (p.9). With this kind of understanding, MacMullen produces 
eleven brief but concentrated chapters that discuss “Problems of Ap¬ 
proach”; “What Pagans Believed”; “Christianity as Presented”; 
“Points of Contact, Modes of Persuasion, before 312”; “Constantine 
as a Friend of the Church”; “Nonreligious Factors in Conversion”; 
“Evangelical Campaigns and Publicity, after 312”; “Conversion of In¬ 
tellectuals”; “How Complete was Conversion?” ; “Conversion by 
Coercion”; “Summary.” 

What emerges from all this is a non-theological explanation for the 
rise and success of Christianity. It is MacMullen’s contention that before 
312 A.D. the small numbers of Christians who existed felt compelled 
to spread their teachings discreetly from their homes and shops, depend¬ 
ing heavily on reports of miracles to gain converts. “Great is the God 
of the Christians!” This saying became a public acknowledgment of 
the Christian’s effectiveness because non-Christians would note: “Theirs 
is truly a God all-powerful. He has worked a hundred wonders” (p.41). 
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News of the successful miracle-working of the Christian God spread 
rapidly and widely. However, it was not until after the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine embraced Christianity in 312 A.D. that Christians made ma¬ 
jor efforts to convert pagans to the Christian faith, and the issuance 
of the Edict of Milan did not hurt the Christian cause, but more 
important were the enormous consequences Constantine’s conversion 
had for Christianity. Christians were free to publish and preach their 
faith. MacMullen sees Constantine’s long reign and his building of great 
Christian basilicas, and exemption from taxation for church land as 
substantial material contributions to the maintenance and spread of 
Christianity in the Roman empire: “But of far greater importance, and 
the chief reason for that enormous impact he had on the rate of the 
Church’s growth, was the set of his measures making his favor explicit 
and official: first, toleration decreed; second, money or its equivalent 
assigned in such forms as tax exemptions and grand buildings” 
(p. 151). 

Initially, the Christian Church began as an urban phenomenon. In 
400 A.D. the empire was predominantly non-Christian but by 407 non- 
Christians were considered outlaws and were persecuted, as Christians 
had been. MacMullen sees the promise of social and material rewards 
and the threat of violence as primarily responsible for the mass of pagan 
conversions to Christianity. MacMullen’s emphasis is on the forceful 
methods used by Christians and the supportive Roman government to 
destroy the pagans and their establishments physically as well as 
religiously: “Silencing, burning, and destruction were all forms of 
theological demonstration; and when the lesson was over, monks and 
bishops, generals and emperors, had driven the enemy from our field 
of vision” (p. 119). The Christians had emphatically “one thing they 
were able to make manifest and undeniable—undeniable in non- 
Christians’ own terms of thought: that the gods were never more than 
mere demons, they availed nothing in the defense even of their own 
homes” (ibid.). Pagan religions were dealt a death blow. 

The pagans may not be back but their defenders certainly are. Ram¬ 
say MacMullen has done a superb job showing us how a religious ma¬ 
jority became a religious minority and a religious minority a religious 
majority. The explanation helps us enhance our understanding of this 
important epoch in world history; it in now way changes the impact 
or development of that historical event for which there was addition¬ 
ally ample religious and theological foundation. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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Constantine and Eusebius . By Timothy D. Barnes. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts and London: 1981. Pp. viii + 458. Paperbound, $12.50. 

The purpose of this book is to examine Constantine and Eusebios as 
individuals and then view their relationship to each other. The author re¬ 
views the full range of Eusebios’ writings (many of which he believes have 
been ignored) in order “to illuminate the age in which both he and Con¬ 
stantine lived.” Following a detailed inspection of Constantine’s life, 
from his birth to his defeat of Licinius, the author proceeds to discuss the 
intellectual background of Eusebios. His Ecclesiastical History, Martyrs 
of Palestine, and other early writings are investigated, and the Christian 
empire and the parts played by Constantine and Eusebios are discussed. 

The author sees Constantine as an astute politician and one whose 
ambition was to become the sole ruler of a united Roman Empire. He 
cites Constantine’s attention to details, which was evidenced when he 
changed the imprinted representation on his coinage from the god Mars 
to Sol (Apollo): 

In the new political situation, that change had clear advantages. 
Since Sol stressed Constantine’s status as his father’s heir, devo¬ 
tion to Apollo, the patron of culture and of the emperor Augustus, 
would appeal to the civilized parts of Gaul—and solar monotheism 
was far less objectionable than the normal pagan pantheon to the 
Christians, who formed an influential section of Constantine’s 
subjects. 

He describes Constantine as an educated man, who spoke Greek and 
had some knowledge of Greek philosophy. He liked to read and was 
a patron of the arts, as well as a benefactor to the needy. 

Constantine publicly declared himself a Christian before the Battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, and in the author’s opinion: “After 28 October 
312 the emperor consistently thought of himself as God’s servant, en¬ 
trusted with a divine mission to convert the Roman Empire to Chris¬ 
tianity.” Although Professor Barnes states he is fully convinced that 
Constantine was a Christian, he seems to have some doubts about the 
sincerity of his motives, when he alludes to the political convenience 
of Constantine’s religious beliefs in a speech delivered to the assembly 
of bishops at Sardica or Thessalonike sometime between 321 and 324: 

But the Speech is a political manifesto. Constantine the Christian 
denounces persecutors, he thanks God for liberating the persecuted, 
and at the same time he alludes to his own defeat of an ignoble per¬ 
son who had wrongfully seized the imperial throne ... the reference 
to Licinius was transparent. As so often, Constantine’s religious 
prejudices neatly coincided with his political interest. 
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The description of the events leading to the armed conflict between 
Constantine and Licinius suggests that Constantine may well have or¬ 
chestrated the political situation so as to ensure that he alone would 
name the next Augustus or Caesar in the East. Professor Barnes, how¬ 
ever, does note that it is possible that a real threat of rebellion existed 
in Thessalonike where Licinius had been exiled after his defeat in 324. 
He believes that Constantine probably had Licinius and his nine-year- 
old son killed in 325, because as long as he was alive, Licinius was a 
threat to Constantine’s rule. 

Eusebios receives thorough treatment from the author. He writes 
that Eusebios’ theological background is found in the writings of Ori- 
gen. He gives us examples of Eusebios’ writings which show an attempt 
to philosophize as Origen had done, although in the author’s opinion 
Eusebios never matched his mentor: 

Although Eusebios had learned from Origen to express the Chris¬ 
tian view of God and man in terms of Middle Platonism, he never 
completely mastered the philosophical issues. He tends to lack clar¬ 
ity and even lapses into occasional confusion. 

Eusebios was not an apologist for Christianity and he did not compose 
his major works under the influence of Constantine. “The three domi¬ 
nant characteristics of his thought are a continual emphasis on the Bi¬ 
ble, an intellectual framework which derives from Origen, and celebra¬ 
tion of the success of Christianity in the Roman World.” Professor 
Barnes believes the first version of Eusebios’ Ecclesiastical History was 
written ca. 290. He notes the importance of this and other early works 
of Eusebios but adds: 

Eusebios was limited by more than his ability to date and evaluate 
all his evidence correctly. He projected the Church of the late 
third century back into the first two centuries and assumed that 
Christian churches had always been numerous, prosperous, and 
respectable. 

Of Eusebios’ Martyrs of Palestine, the author cites evidence which 
would indicate that rather than a history of the persecution of Chris¬ 
tians between 303 and 311, this work is more a “memorial to the friends 
of Eusebios who died for their faith.” Eusebios was by instinct and 
training a scholar, and Professor Barnes believes that as a source for 
events of which Eusebios had personal experience he is irreplaceable. 
Eusebios attended the Synod of Nikaia in 325 under a provisional ban 
of excommunication for Arian beliefs. At the synod, during which 
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Constantine apparently played a major part as a moderator, Eusebios 
affirmed that: “The Father is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and the 
Holy Spirit truly Holy Spirit.” 

Constantine affirmed Eusebios’ belief as being identical to his own, 
and when Eusebios agreed (however reluctantly) to add that “the Son 
was of one substance with the Father,” he was received back into com¬ 
munion and admitted to membership of the synod. The author rejects 
the theory that Eusebios was a close and constant advisor of Constan¬ 
tine, and states that modern accounts which take this position are in¬ 
correct. His evidence shows that Constantine met with Eusebios only 
four times, and there seems to be a paucity of written correspondence 
between them as well. Only six letters were exchanged and none of them 
indicate an intimacy between the two men: “Constantine doubtless re¬ 
garded Eusebios highly as a scholar, writer, and theologian. There is 
no sign that he ever sought his advice on any political issue.” 

Eusebios’ Life of Constantine may have been started while the 
emperor was still alive, but when Eusebios died in 339 it was left un¬ 
finished: 

Another hand, perhaps that of Akakios, who succeeded him as 
bishop of Caesarea, tidied the manuscript, added the chapter 
headings, and published the text as it stood. Hence the four books 
of the Life . . . contain doublets and inconsistencies which show 
that the author was still engaged in revision when he died. 

Professor Barnes indicates that the version being revised by Eusebios 
was an encomium and that the unfinished revisions were more bio¬ 
graphical in nature. This is extremely important knowledge to have when 
evaluating and using a source. Constantine is described as an intelli¬ 
gent and politically astute man, as well as an ambitious one. Some of 
his actions which seem religiously ambigious were in fact statesman¬ 
like actions dictated by political practicality. He was a Christian in sub¬ 
stance as well as appearance, but also willing to use his religion for 
political purposes. He was a benefactor to the needy, but he could also 
be cruel. 

The author presents a balanced portrait of Constantine. He has used 
contemporary sources of Constantine and Eusebios, thereby trying to 
eliminate modern bias and misconceptions, and this lends credibility 
to his history. This is a scholarly work, valuable for students and 
scholars alike. 


John D. Williams 
Stockton State College 
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Crisis in Byzantium: The Filioque Controversy in the Patriarchate of 
Gregory II of Cyprus (1285-95), By Aristeides Papadakis. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1984. Pp. 265. Clothbound, $22.95. 

After the barrels of ink spilled by Greek and Latin theologians over 
the theological question of the filioque, one would think there would 
be very little left to say on the subject. But Aristeides Papadakis in his 
relatively slim but densely packed book. Crisis in Byzantium: The Filio¬ 
que Controversy in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1285-95), 
makes an important contribution to theology by analyzing, for the first 
time so comprehensively in English, the Byzantine conciliar reaction 
to the unionist Council of Lyons (1274) in 1285. This council, under 
the leadership of the learned Patriarch Gregory II of Cyprus, analyzed 
from every conceivable point of view the implications of the filioque 
question and, with the Tomos written by Patriarch Gregory himself, 
introduced what Papadakis (I think justifiably) calls a “new” but yet 
“traditional” aspect of the question of the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

The genuine merit of this book lies not so much in any really new 
points of view presented but in its mastery and utilization of the Byzan¬ 
tine sources. As the author shows, Gregory was a skillful, if not 
systematic, theologian. He was an enlightened theologian in all ways 
within the Orthodox tradition, but at the same time one who fully 
understood the Latin point of view. In his study the author takes pains 
to show that while Gregory did not create a truly new theology, he was, 
on the basis of the early fathers of the Orthodox Church (Gregory the 
Theologian, Maximos the Confessor, Athanasios, and Basil the Great), 
able to carry further and complete the rather simplistic dogmatic formu¬ 
lation of Patriarch Photios on the procession of the Holy Spirit. The 
book contains many admirable features: cogency of expression, 
theological precision, and appreciation for the extreme subtlety of many 
of the arguments used at the Blachemae Synod. Papadakis also stresses 
(I believe correctly) that Gregory’s views on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit constitute the crucial link that prepared the way for the 
fourteenth-century Gregory Palamas’ formulation of the doctrinal 
beliefs of Hesychasm. 

The author is clearly Orthodox in his presentation, but that is not 
to say that he is unsympathetic to the Latin side. His objectivity in fact 
sometimes leads the careful reader to believe that the path of the usually 
highly subtle doctrinal argument is leading to a “Latin” solution, only 
to find at the end of the argument that such is not the case. The work 
as a whole is very clearly written and organized into cohesive chapters, 
and although there is a certain amount of repetition of the points of 
argument, one can see the necessity for such repetition for the sake of 
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clarity in the veritable thickets of doctrinal material. 

As the author several times points out, the work does not claim to 
be a full biographical treatment of the life and career of Gregory of 
Cyprus. It does, nevertheless, offer considerable additional material 
that would enrich a full biography of this learned man and theologian 
whose career has been generally neglected and whose theological ‘‘cre¬ 
ativity’ ’ has been either overlooked or unworthily maligned by most 
historians and theologians. (One wishes Papadakis had added a bit more 
to elucidate his observation that Gregory’s learning made him one of 
the first protagonists of the Palaiologan Renaissance. 

Among many useful judgments and conclusions provided are that 
the work of the Greek clergy at Blachernae (which included the so-called 
Tomos of Patriarch Gregory) may well be the most important contribu¬ 
tion of the Byzantine Church to the filioque debate. The author believes 
that, because Patriarch Photios devoted little or no thought to the 
theological tenet of “through the Son,” subsequent Byzantines ignored 
the eternal relationship of the Son and the Holy Spirit. Hence Gregory 
turned for inspiration to the early Greek fathers and, like them, em¬ 
phasized the concept of the eternal manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
by the Son (in contrast to the temporal procession). The Byzantine 
Church’s endorsement of this concept of the eternal manifestation, thus, 
according to the author, supplied the conceptual clarity hitherto lack¬ 
ing in the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit. Thus, the con¬ 
tribution of Gregory II, constituted the “new” but still “traditional” 
element that henceforth remained the standard Greek delineation of 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

The author takes pains to cite the benefits he derived from his read¬ 
ing of secondary authorities (such as, above all, Troitski, who is the 
only one to have written substantially on Gregory’s theology). Papada¬ 
kis uses a vast number of sources, both primary and secondary, includ¬ 
ing Russian articles and studies and those from Greek journals (often 
difficult to come by) such as those written by Sakellion and others in 
Ekklesiastikos Pharos. The author might perhaps also have cited this 
reviewer’s article, “The Byzantine Recovery of Constantinople from 
the Latins in 1261: A Chrysobull of Michael VIII Palaeologus in Favor 
of Hagia Sophia,” in Continuity and Discontinuity in Church History 
(Festchrift for G. Williams), ed. F. Church and T. George (Leiden, 
1979), pp. 104-17, and also his book, Interaction of the Sibling Byzan¬ 
tine and Western Cultures in the Middle Ages and Italian Renaissance, 
the sections on the procession of the Holy Spirit in Maximos the Con¬ 
fessor and Gregory of Nazianzos. Though the author does not cite the 
book of J. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, 1198-1400, he does refer 
to his extremely important dossier of documents pertaining to the 
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Council of Lyons. On page 108 the term refendarios should rather read 
referendarios. 

This very well documented work will, I believe, become the stan¬ 
dard study on the question of the theological reaction of the Orthodox 
Church to the Council of Lyons in the reign of Emperor Michael VIII’s 
son, Andronikos II Palaiologos. 


Deno J. Geanakoplos 
Yale University 


The Church and the Charisma of Leadership in Basil of Caesarea . By 
Paul Jonathan Fedwick. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1979. Pp. i-226. 

Saint Basil the Great, the bishop of Caesarea during the fourth cen¬ 
tury, has always been an inexhaustive and admirable source of inspira¬ 
tion because of his indisputable intellectual, spiritual, and pastoral ex¬ 
cellence, as well as because of his great influence on the formation of 
a genuine Christian life-style. Indeed a man of charisma and of extra¬ 
ordinary capacity for leadership, Saint Basil became a great father of 
the Church, and the significance of his contribution has found many 
admirers, since his friend Gregory the Theologian delivered his 
celebrated “Funeral Oration,” a deserving encomium for the saintly 
bishop of Caesarea. 

Professor Paul Fedwick published the present volume on the sixteen- 
hundredth anniversary of Saint Basil, and there is no doubt that it con¬ 
stitutes a product of painstaking research and of great respect for the 
great Cappadocian father. Professor Fedwick correctly writes of Saint 
Basil that “his forceful defense of the faith, his immense learning, and 
his effective charity combined to make him an exemplary aristocrat, 
stateman, pastor, theologian, in short, a saint and an authentic father 
and doctor of the Christian Church” (p. xvii). 

The book is divided into four main chapters: “The Church in the 
Life and Works of Saint Basil,” “The Charisma of Church Leader¬ 
ship,” “The Charisma of the Leader of the Word,” and “The Pastoral 
Solicitude for the Communion of All the Churches.” Five Appendices 
follow, which include among others a revised provisional chronology 
of the life and works of Saint Basil. A select bibliography makes this 
volume most useful for the serious student of Saint Basil and his 
theological thought. 

The charismatic structure of the Church is one of the favorite themes 
of Saint Basil according to Professor Fedwick. Although there is no 
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Daimon in Classical Greek Literature 


JOHN E. REXINE 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, it can be pointed out that the word 
Scripcov reflects the dynamism of the Greek vocabulary operating 
throughout the various periods of Greek literature. There is, of course, 
no single English equivalent. It is a word of tremendous range and sig¬ 
nificance. In its way, it reflects the dynamic range of Greek literature 
and thought. It is a convenient word for poetry since the one form 
satisfies both the masculine and feminine genders, and it has a vocative 
which 0e6c; does not. 1 Aaipcov is a word of literature rather than cult. 
It is a word that is more generalized and less personalized than 0e6<;. 
A systematic examination of the various Greek authors would tend to 
show that no ONE meaning was fixed upon the word until Christian 
times. The Christian vocabulary used it to mean “an evil spirit,” and 
in Modern Greek 2 6 8aipova<; = & Saiticov means simply “the Devil.” 
In the authors to be examined, we shall see that the word has a variety 
of meanings. 

Though Homer will not be discussed at great length, some no¬ 
tice of him is unavoidable since all Greek literature must for us be¬ 
gin with Homer. A brief discussion of Homer’s use of SaijiCDV will 
follow shortly. The observation has been made that even though 
the Homeric poet repeatedly refers to anthropomorphic gods, the 
“cause of events” is not assigned by him to a specific 0e6<;, but rather 
to a Saipcov or a 0e6q tk; or Zeus. Daimon generally is consi¬ 
dered as a supernatural power rather than a personalized god, but 
also as a power exerting influence over the fortunes and lives of 


1 ©e£ does not occur until Hellenistic times, and, of course, frequently in the Chris¬ 
tian vocabulary. 

2 Aaipovec; is used in the plural in Modern Greek also, as well as with the meaning 
“evil spirits,” “devils.” 
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mankind. 3 The word even approaches the meaning of fate in such ex¬ 
pressions as ofiv Saipovi, Ttapcx; toi Saipova Scoaco. The tragedians 
retain the old reference to a specific manifestation in such expressions 
as 6 Tiapcbv baipcov. People also refer to a good and evil daimon that 
follows one through life. The term is not generally applied to cult gods, 
but to less definite gods. 

To categorize generally, 4 we might say that an investigation of 
classical Greek literature would lead to the discovery of the following 
meanings for Saijicov: (1) the use of the word to signify a god or god¬ 
dess or individual gods and goddesses. This would be a rare use of the 
term; (2) more frequently, we would find it used of the Divine Power 
(the Latin numen). 5 This would signify a superhuman force, imper¬ 
sonal in itself, but regularly belonging to a person (a god of some kind); 
(3) the Power controlling the destiny of individuals and then one’s for¬ 
tune or lot; (4) it could be further specialized as the good or evil genius 
of a person or family; (5) a more special use would reveal the SafpovEc; 
as tutelary deities, the “souls” of the men of the golden age of Hesiod; 
(6) general spiritual or semi-divine creatures who are less than the gods, 
but intermediate between the gods and men (cf. Plato); (7) finally, 
“devil,” “bad spirit” in the Christianized sense (of course, this last 
is not classical). 

The Indo-European philologist would tell us that Saipcov comes 
from the IE * dai—and would compare Saiopai. It is interesting to 
note the scholiast on Homer: Iliad I. 222: Scopaxa fee; aiyioxoio Aide; 
pexd 6aipova<; dXXouq. Athena manifests herself to Achilles who is 
contemplating whether to slay Agamemnon or curb himself. Athena 
assuages him and Achilles consents to obey (1. 218): S<; ke 0soiq 
fe7ii7t£i0T|xai, pd&a x\ SkXuov afexou. “And Athena forthwith departed 
to Olympos, to the other gods in the palace of aegis-bearing Zeus” (222). 
On this last line (222) the scholiast explains Saipcov etymologically: 
ooxcoq 6aipova<; kcxXeT xouq 0soo<;, fjxoi Sxi Saifaoveg (fepTceipoi y&p 
Kai i'5pi£<; 7r&vxcov auxoi siaiv) f\ Sxi 5iaixr|xai doi Kai 5ioucr|xai xebv 
dv0pco7tcov, ax; "AAxpav* ''AXXovc, xe 0co7i8uovx£q oiKoupsv ai3 xe Kayob 


3 Compare Martin P. Nilsson's article on daimon in the Oxford Classical Dictionary; 
Martin P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion , trans. F. J. Fielden (Oxford, 1925), 
pp. 165-68; M. P. Nilsson, A. R . W., 22 (1924) 363f.; Geschichte d. griech Religion 
1.201f.; H. J. Rose, H. T. R. 28 (1935) 243; the article on daimon in the third supple¬ 
ment of Pauly-Wissowa (267-322). 

4 See also Friedrich Pfister’s article on Soujicov in the seventh supplement of Pauly- 
Wissowa: Real-Encyclopadie, as well as the regular article. 

5 For numen , see H. J. Rose, “Numen and Mana,” Harvard Theological Review , 44 
(1951) 109-20. On p. 109, Rose tells us that “numen signifies a superhuman force, im¬ 
personal in itself but regularly belonging to a person (a god of some kind) . . . ” On 
p. 110, we are informed that genius is the common Latin translation of 6aip,G>v. 
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t6v aOx6v Sai'jiov 9 fe^eiXiicpdieq. Plato, in his Kratylos, 6 suggests a 
similar etymology for Saipcov. But to continue, our Indo-European 
philologist would compare Saipcov with the Norse “time,” “time,” 
“hour”; Anglo-Saxon “tima”; English “time”; Old High German 
* “ti-man,” “period” (* di-) and would explain Saipcov as coming from 
an earlier * 5dai-pcov Latin * Iasi (cf. Sabine * dasi-) in the Latin lases. 
The Latin plural more familiar to us as lares, larium and larum. 7 
Thus, we would have an IE etymological connection of the word 5aipcov 
with a Latin word with which one of the meanings of the Greek Saipcov 
occasionally corresponds. 

Enough has now been said to serve as a general introduction to the 
use and meaning of the word Saipcov. But what about its use generally 
in Homer, and specifically in Hesiod and the Pre-Socratics? We shall 
see that the modern conceptual mind would like to reduce the word 
to a single, clear-cut meaning, but that the pre-conceptual and semi- 
conceptual minds will refuse to be strait-jacketed. We shall be able to 
draw up a few general categories, but no more. The word tends to slide 
easily from one meaning to another. We shall note that Homer uses 
the word fairly frequently; that Hesiod presents the word rarely and 
bafflingly; and that the use of the word in the Pre-Socratics is limited, 
but can be fairly adequately defined. 

The discussion of the use and meaning of the word Saipcov in Homer 
does not intend or pretend to be exhaustive, but merely suggestive. In 
the Homeric poems, Sai'peov emerges in at least three different senses, 
one oftentimes merging into another: (1) it is used with reference to 
a specific god or goddess; (2) with reference to a divine power, or divin¬ 
ity (cf. Latin numen) unspecified and unnamed but potent; (3) with 
reference to one’s fate, lot or destiny, good or evil. The most usual 
sense in Homer is (2), to which are assigned events not referred to any 
particular god. The most numerous instances show that daimon brings 
or is the CAUSE of bringing upon man something that is contrary to 
his will, purpose, or expectations. The adjective derived from Saipcov, 
Saipovioq generally has the notion of blame more or less saliently at¬ 
tached to it and signifies something wonderful, incomprehensible, 
irrational. 

The word Saipcov in its first meaning may refer to any god or god¬ 
dess, as in Iliad XIX, where Thetis brings Achilles his new arms and 


6 Kratylos 398b: xouxo xoivuv Tiavxbc; paXXov X6yei, ox; i\i oi 8oksi, toin; 5ap6va<; 
5ti <ppdvipoi Kai Sarjpoveq fjoav, 8aipova<; auioug cbvopaoev Kai £v ye xfj dpxaiQi 
xrj f|ji 8 x 6 p< 3 i qKOvfi abx6 oop^aivei x* 8vopa. 

7 Both genitives occur, though the most familiar is certainly larum. Cf. Emile Boisacq, 
Dictionaire Etymologique de la langue Grecque, 4 ed. (Heidelberg, 1950), p. 162. 
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an assembly is called in which Achilles publicly renounces his wrath 
against Agamemnon. Agamemnon apologizes for his actions in seiz¬ 
ing Briseis, claiming that he was possessed of Ate when he did the deed. 
Odysseus bids Agamemnon to “be more righteous hereafter; for no 
shame it is that a man that is king should make amends if he have been 
the first to deal violently.” Then Agamemnon replies: 

Xaipw ooO, AaspxidSTi, x 6 v pO0ov aKobaa<;• 

6v poipTj yap rcavxa 5 ikeo Kai KaxtXs^ac,. 
xauxa 8 9 6ycbv 606Xco dpoaai. KeXexai 5 1 pe 0i>poc;, 

068 9 ^TUOpKrioco 7 tpo<; Saipovoc; (185-88). 

8 a(pcov here means that Agamemnon will not forswear himself by any 
god: no specific god is named. But there is also another point that is 
clear. There is no moral connotation involved in swearing by a god. 
However, to swear falsely by a god is dangerous. It is using the god’s 
name in vain. It is like signing his name to a bad check. So Agamem¬ 
non is here careful to avoid making any mistakes. Agamemnon will 
swear by a god, but he does not name him here. 

Another example of category (1) in which the plural refers to 0eoi3<; 
(‘ ‘the other gods”) is the one already cited above (p. 336) in Iliad I. 922 
where Athena returns to the palace of Zeus and to the other gods, (pexd 
8 aipova<; aXXovq) where 8 aipova<; clearly refers to the Olympians. 

In Book III. 420 of the Iliad 8 a(pcov equals 0e6<; and in this case 
a specific 0sd, that is, Aphrodite. In answer to a proposal that the out¬ 
come of the war between the two sides, Trojan and Greek, be decided 
by a single combat between Menelaos and Paris, an agreement is reached 
that the winner keep Helen. Paris is at first reluctant, but Hector rebukes 
him for his hesitation, and Paris finally consents. The fight turns un¬ 
favorably for Paris but before any fatal blow can be struck against him, 
Aphrodite rescues him, and transports him miraculously to his chamber. 
There Aphrodite prepares him for love. Helen reproaches Aphrodite 
for enticing her to love with Paris, but Aphrodite gets furious and says 
(11. 414-20): 

pi p 9 6 pe 0 e, gxsxMti, pf| x(Goap 6 vT| os pe 08 ico, 
xax; 86 o 9 & 7 tex 0 ilpco dx; vuv tKnXaya (piXiioa, 
peooco 8 9 &p(pox 6 pcov prixiaopai Sx^sa ^ypa, 

Tpcocov Kai Aavacov, au 86 ksv kokov olxov SXxjai. 

"Qq 6<pax 9 , 68eio8v 8 9 'EAivri Aid<; 6Kyeyauia, 

Pq 86 Kaxaaxopevn 6 avco dpyf|xi (paeivcp 
aiyfj, naoac, 86 Tpcpaq Xa 0 ev* rjpxe 86 Saipcov. 
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Helen was afraid and obeyed, “and the goddess ( 8 aip<ov) led the 
way.” The goddess specifically referred to is Aphrodite. 8 aipcov is here 
not only metrically convenient, but the single form suffices for either 
the feminine or masculine gender (here, of course, it is feminine). It 
is noteworthy that 8 aipcov may be used for 0 e 6 <; but never 0 e 6 <; for 
8 a(pcov . 8 

In Iliad XVII at lines 98-99, we have the words of Menelaos: 

6717161 * dvnp 7 ipo<; 8 cripova cpcoxi paxeo 0 ai 
ov ks 0e6<; xtpa, xaxa 8 e psya 7 rfjpa kuXi'o0t| 

The struggle in Book XVII is over the body of Patroklos. Menelaos 
distinguishes himself in preventing the Trojans from getting it. But when 
Hector enters the fray, Menelaos exclaims the words quoted above: 
“When a man would fight against his lot with another whom a god 
honors, then swiftly on him rolls a great woe.” Here the 8 aipa>v is 
conditioned by the action and is equated with pgya 7 ifjpa. However, 
it seems easily to fit into category (2) or (3): it probably originally meant 
“against divinity” in the line quoted and since it is beyond human power 
to contend with Divine Power, an individual’s lot. 

A few lines below, in lines 103-05, Menelaos says: 

dpcpco k’ouSxk; iovxsq £7tipvr|cai'pE0a x^ppoix; 

Kai Tipoq 8aipova 7iep, ei tccck; £pi)aaipe0a veKpbv 
I1 tiXei8ti s A%iXf|r kcxkcov 8e Ke (p£pxaxov giti 

This Menelaos says after he has explained that none of the Greeks would 
be angry with him for giving way to Hector because he has the gods 
on his side, but that he and Aias could save the body of Patroklos for 
Achilles even against divinity ( 7 tpd<; 8 aipova 7 tsp). Remember, Dio- 
medes by his great fortitude wreaked havoc on the Trojans and even 
wounded Aphrodite and Ares with the assistance of Athena (Book V). 
Here 7 ipd<; 8 aipova seems to blend from the meaning “against divin¬ 
ity” to “lot” or “destiny,” since the 8 aipcov is something beyond an 
individual human being’s control. It is not in Menelaos’ power to go 
against divinity, but with Aias he would get Patroklos’ body in spite 
of Divine Power. The chief sense of this passage would place 8 a(pcov 
here in category ( 2 ). 

In Iliad II. 792, Nestor speaks to Patroklos of the command of his 
father Menoitios who had said to him: “My child of lineage is Achilles 
higher than thou, and thou art older but in might he is better far. But 


This is an important observation. 
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do thou speak gently, and show him what things he should do, and 
he will obey thee to his profit.” Nestor bids Patroklos to try and per¬ 
suade Achilles to return to battle saying (11. 792-93): 

xi<; 8 9 ol8 9 ei Kev oi guv Saijiovi Oopdv 6pivai<; 

7tapei7tcE)v; dya0f| 8£ rcapaupaou; eaxiv exaipoo. 

With the help of Divine Power, with the favor of the gods, Achilles 
might be persuaded by Patroklos. The Saipcov here is undefined, but 
powerful (category 2). 

In Odyssey V. 396, after some time with Kalypso, Odysseus sets 
out on a raft, but Poseidon spots him and stirs up the sea violently. 
Brave as he is, Odysseus fears death. Luckily he sights land, a sight 
most welcome to Odysseus (11. 394-99): 

<&<; 8 9 ox 9 ftv doTtaoioq (JCoxog rcai'Seam <pavnr| 

Ttaxpdq, 5c, iv vouocp Keixai Kpaxep 9 aX,yea rcaoxcov 
8r|p6v XTiKopevoq oxuyepdq 8e oi expae Saipcov, 
dottctoiov 8 9 apa xov ye 0eoi KaKoxt|xoq gXuoav 
(be, 9 08uaf| do7taoxov eeiaaxo yaia Kai CXt], 
vfjxe 8 9 ^Tieiyopevoq Tiooiv f|7t8ipou fe7apfjvai. 

The 8ai|icov is here described as a hateful deity because of “his” con¬ 
sequences. Divinity is assigned as the cause of the illness. 

In Odyssey X. 64, Aiolos asks Odysseus: 

Txcoq fjMteq, ’OSrioaeO; x{<; xoi k<xk6<; l>XP ae Saipcov; 

An evil divinity has returned Odysseus and his men to Aiolos. While 
Odysseus was sleeping, his men, out of curiosity and foolishness, had 
opened the bag of winds that Aiolos had given Odysseus. We are still 
in category (2) but verging very closely on category (3) here. 

In Odyssey XI. 61, we are definitely in category (3). Odysseus meets 
Elpenor in his visit to the Kingdom of the Dead. Odysseus wonders 
how Elpenor got there so quickly, to which Elpenor answers: 

Sioyeveq AaepxiaSri, Tto^opiixav 9 9 O8uoos0, 
doe jLte Saipovoc; aioa kokti Kai a06o(paxo<; oivo<;. 

It was not merely the wine that made him lose his balance, but also 
a piece of bad fortune. 8a(|iovoq aioa KaKq is a periphrastic way of 
referring to a KaKoq 8aipcov. 

From here let us return to another illustration from the Iliad, this 
time a final one from Book VIII. 166. In Book VIII, Zeus summons 
an assembly of the gods and instructs them to cease interceding 
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on either side. His purpose is to keep his promise to Thetis by granting 
victory to the Trojans when the battle is resumed. This promise is car¬ 
ried out. The morale of the Greek troops declines sharply and even 
Diomedes retreats. It is at this point that Hector threatens Diomedes 
with destruction (11. 160-66): 

To6ei6ti, 7ispi jaev OE xiov Aavaoi TaxbrccoXoi 
£8pr| te Kpsaoiv is 18e 7iA.eiok; SETiaEaar 
vov 8£ o’ &Ti|rnoooor yuvaiKdq ftp" dvti tetu^o. 
spp£, KaKTj yXtivti, tm \ ouk Ei^avroq &\iz To 
7u3pycov f||i£T^pcov fe7upr|OEai, o6S£ yuvaiKa<; 
fi^E ic; £v vfjEaar ndpoq toi 8aipova Scooco. 

Aaipcov here is an evil lot or destiny = death. 

These illustrations should be sufficient to give some idea of the use 
of Saipoov in Homer. The adjective Saipovioq generally suggests some¬ 
thing wonderful, incomprehensible, irrational. It indicates that some¬ 
thing is under superhuman influence. Five shades of meaning may be 
distinguished in Homer, 9 particularly in its vocative use: (1) in stern 
reproach; (2) in more or less stern remonstrance; or in tender or gentle 
remonstrance; (3) implying folly or senselessness; (4) indicating a degree 
of wonder, the person addressed himself being superior to what his out¬ 
ward appearance would indicate; (5) merely as a term of affectionate 
address, with all sense of connection with the original Scripcov lost. 

This brief survey with a limited number of Homeric illustrations 
serves to suggest the three basic senses of 8aipcov in Homer: 

(1) reference to a specific god or goddess or an unnamed god or goddess; 

(2) divine power, divinity, power that controls human circumstances; 

(3) one’s personal fate or lot, good or evil. This neat little scheme, 
worked out by the conceptual mind, does not mean that every time the 
word Saipcov occurs that it will fit exactly into any one of the preceding 
categories. It merely suggests a general line of approach. It would be 
more natural to expect one meaning to blend into another in this pre- 
conceptual period. Some of the examples cited indicate just that. 

Hesiod presents many baffling and unsolved problems. The use 
and meaning of 8aipcav simply add another one. The occurrences of 
8ai|tcov or words derived from it in Hesiod are rare. This might seem 
unusual, particularly in the case of the Theogony , but there the word 
Saiptov occurs only once, and then in the accusative form Saipova 
(Theogony . 991): “And Eos bare to Tithonos brazen-crested Memnon, 
king of the Ethiopians, and the Lord Emathian. And to Kephalos she 


9 Cf. Richard J. Cunliff, Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect (London, 1924). 
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bare a splendid son, strong Phaethon, a man like the gods, whom, when 
he was a young boy in the tender flower of glorious youth with childish 
thoughts, laughter-loving Aphrodite seized and caught up and made 
a keeper of her shrine by night, a divine spirit” (vs. 984-91). 

t6v pa v£ov x6pev dvGoc; gxovx’ epiKuSsoq qpr|<; 

7iai5 s itxaXa (ppoveovta <piA,oppeiSf|<; s A<ppo8ixr| 
dipt’ avape\|/a|Li8VT|, Kai piv ^aGeoiq svi vnoic; 
vr|07ioXov vuxiov rcoiTjoaxo, 8aipova 8iov. 

The meaning of 8aipa>v here is difficult to determine exactly because 
it cannot be checked against the word elsewhere in the Theogony . The 
word occurs twice in the Works and Days (122.314) in two different 
usages and in the one case (314) some editors would reject the line as 
spurious. 10 Add to this the unusual pairing of 8ioq with 8a(pcov. This 
description of Phaethon (not to be connected with Phaethon of chariot 
fame) indicates that he is a lesser divine creature, not a full-fledged 
divinity, for he is described in line 987 as a Geou; gniEiKeXov fiv8pa. 
Further, he occurs in the section of the Theogony generally called the 
'Hpcooyovta. Of course, according to the myth, Tithonos 11 was a mor¬ 
tal. Consequently, it seems safest to say that here 8aipcov with 8To<; 
means that Phaethon was a demi-god, a hero plus (the 8To<; being the 
plus factor). 

The Theogony contains once only the derivative 8aipovio<; in the 
elided vocative form (1. 655). It is contained in Kottos’ reply to Zeus’ 
exhortation to resist and defeat the Titans. Zeus is addressed as 8ai- 
povT. The usual translation is “Divine one” and this seems to be ac¬ 
ceptable, meaning perhaps simply “sir” in divine company (11. 654-63): 

"Qq cpaxo* xdv 8* g^auxiq dpeiPexo Kdxxoq dpupcov 
AatpovT, ouk d8dqxa TiupauaKeai itXXa Kai adxoi 
i8pev, 6 xoi 7iepi p£v 7Tpa7u8s<;, ne pi 8 s saxi voripa, 

&A,kxt|p 8’ aGavaxoiaiv dpfjq ygvso Kpuspoio. 
afjai 8’ gjiKppoouvrioiv £mo £o<pou rispoEvxoq 
fiipoppov 8si)p 9 adxt<; dpEiWKxcov bub 8eopd>v 
fi^uGopsv, Kpdvot) die ava£, dvaEXTtxa 7ta0ovx£<;. 
xq> Kai vuv axsvEi xe voco Kai grcuppovi pouAxj 
puadpcGa Kpaxoq £>pdv £v aivfj Srpoxfixi 
papvdpevot Tixfjoiv dvd Kpaxspd<; 6opiva<;. 

In the Works and Days we come across the marvellous Hesiodic 


10 I would not. 

n Cf. the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 11. 218-55. 
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description of the Five Ages: Golden, Silver, Bronze, Heroic, and Iron. 
At the end of the description of the Golden Age, we are told that when 
this generation of men of the Golden Age had passed away, they were 
called goodly spirits who dwell on the earth, delivering men from harm, 
wandering over the earth clothed in mist and keeping watch on judg¬ 
ments and cruel deeds, givers of wealth. This passage perhaps illustrates 
the most unusually specialized meaning of Saipcov in Greek literature 
and states and explains most explicitly what Sou'pcov here means 
(11. 121-26): 

Auxap km\ Sfj xoOxo yevoq Kara yeti’ £KdXu\j/e,- 
xoi pev 8ai|xove<; dyvoi £7uy06vioi KaXeovxai 
£o0Xot, dte£,iKaKot, (poXatceq Ovnxtov dvOpdmcov 
o'i (>a (poXdoaouoiv re 8iKaq Kai oxdrXta Spya 
f|6pa 6aadpevoi Ttavrn (poixtavxeq in’ alav, 

7tXooxo86xat. 12 

Line 314 of the Works and Days contains a proverbial saying whose 
translation has caused much difficulty and which has been rejected or 
bracketed by some editors: Scripovi 5’ oioq &io0a, x6 £pyd£eo0ai 
dpstvov. 

However, the general sense seems clear: “And whatever be your 
lot, work is best for you.” This meaning for Saipcov here is substan¬ 
tiated by Homeric usage, category (3). Thus far, we have found the 
word Savpcov used in Hesiod in three different ways. No one categoriza¬ 
tion is possible. 

In lines 207-11 of the Works and Days is contained in pictorialized 
form the famous precursor of the arguments of Gorgias and Thrasy- 
machos in Plato: 

Aaipovui, xi XSXipcaq; vo oe TtoXXdv dpeuov 
xfj8’ slq* fj o’ fiv £yd> 7tep dyco Kal dot8dv feouaav 
8evjtvov 8’, a! k’ fe06Xa>, notfjoopat fjfe peOijoco. 
deppeov 8’, oq k’ £0£Xfl, rcpdq Kpeioaovaq dvxwpepi^exv 
viKiiq xe ox^pExai npdq x’ alyeoiv fiXyea JtdayEt. 

'Qq £<pax, <&KOJt6xTiq lpi)£, xavuoinxEpoq 8pviq. 

The hawk calls the nightingale Saipovup The problem here is what does 
8aipovfn really mean? Evelyn-White translates it as “miserable thing”; 
Hays 13 says, “8aipov«i means fool rather than wretch”; others have 
other views. Mazon approaches closest perhaps with “possessed,” 


l2 The readings of the text would vary with the editor. Though Mazon would reject 
11. 124-25, I would keep them as is. 

13 Heber Michel Hays, Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod (Chicago, 1918), p. 106. 
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“fey.” The nightingale is certainly possessed of something, namely a 
8ai|icov, but the Saipcov is not clear at first glance. The further reading 
of the passage indicates the context. The Saipcov implied is a KaKbq 
Saipcov under the circumstances, one that brings her on the verge of 
annihilation now, at the mercy of the Tpr|£. The nightingale is physi¬ 
cally inferior to the hawk. It would seem that the hawk attributes the 
nightingale’s position to her bad lot (kokoc; Saipcov) by calling her 
8aipovir|. 

The adjective cbSaipcov occurs only once in Hesiod and that once 
in the Works and Days, at the very end of the poem in the final descrip¬ 
tion of the days (11. 826-28): 

Tdcov euSaipcov xe Kai oA,pio<;, 6 q xaSe rcavta 
elScbc; fepytiCtixai &vaixioq aSavaxoiaiv, 
opviBaq Kpivcov Kai urcepPaoiaq aXeei'vcov. 

EOSaipcov is “happy,” but the happiness results from having a 
favorable guiding Saipcov who brings you to the realization of hap¬ 
piness and prosperity by helping you to know what you should know 
and helping you to do what you should do. He is thus your individual 
genius . 

Such are the occurrences and uses of Saipcov and its derivatives in 
Hesiod. Many difficulties present themselves. The rarity of the use of 
the word makes it difficult to generalize except to say that in a few 
of the rare occurrences of the word, the general sense corresponds with 
known meanings in Homer and elsewhere; in other cases the Hesiodic 
usage is unique or beyond immediate exact analysis. 

In dealing with 8aipo>v in the Pre-Socratics, a number of men will 
be included who, though not strictly chronologically anterior to 
Socrates, are so in thought. Only known original fragments will be 
quoted. Spurious, doubtful fragments, and testimonia will be excluded. 
All references are to the sixth edition of Hermann Diels’ DieFragmente 
der Vorsokratiker 1952, by Walter Kranz. In this edition, references 
outside and preceding a parenthesis indicate the number of the testi¬ 
monia (A) or the fragments (B) or the imitation (C). No references will 
be made in this paper to (A) or (C); only to (B). The numbers inside 
the parentheses of the reference indicate volume, page, and line number 
respectively. 

The occurrence of 8a(pcov and related words, is, of course, limited 
in the Pre-Socratics by the limits imposed upon us by the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence. In spite of the lack of full texts the frequency 
in the fragments is noteworthy. It is possible to draw up three separate 
categories for the use and meaning of the word Saipcov on the basis of 
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the genuine fragments that are in our possession. The collection of cita¬ 
tions below will reinforce the validity of these three categories. They 
are: (1) in its most important Homeric sense as Divine Power, Divin¬ 
ity; (2) in the sense of ghost or spirit (this meaning will need further 
clarification); (3) in the sense of lot, fate, destiny. The following cita¬ 
tions will include all genuine references to 8a(pcov that are known to 
us, with occasional others. 

The first category of 8aipo>v for the Pre-Socratics must be sub¬ 
divided into two subdivisions of a different nature: (A) divine power; 
(B) references to a specific deity like Homeric category (1). 

The first fragment to be cited for category I (A) is from Herakleitos 
B79 (I. 169.1): 

dvf|p vTimoq f]KOUO£ 7ip6q 8aipovoq Siccoarcep rcaiq 7ipdq dv8p6q. 

A comparison is here made: “A man is called foolish (childish) 
compared with divinity, just as a boy compared with a man.” The 
fragment is distinctly proverbial and Saipov is here Divine Power. The 
common denominator in the analogy is power in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense. There is a doubtful fragment assigned to Hera¬ 
kleitos (?) B128 (I. 180.11) in which Herakleitos is pictured as repri¬ 
manding the Greeks for praying to the unresponsive statues of gods. 
The word used for gods in this doubtful fragment is 8aipcov which here 
must equal 0e6q for Divinity (Numen) as such cannot be worshipped 
in the form of a statue: 6ti 6 'HpcncXercoq 6pcov xoOq "EMrivaq y£paq 
xoiq daipoaiv drcovspovxBq eircev* 8aip6vcov dyaXpaaiv sbxovrai ouk 
&Kououaiv, Sarcep Akoueiv, ouk d7xo8i8ooaiv, ouk dtxaxofev. 

In Parmenides’ hexameter poem IJepi €>vaecoq we have a reference 
in the Prologue to Saipoveq (B1.3 [I. 228.19]). Parmenides speaks in 
epic language of the mares which carried him as far as he wanted with 
the goddesses directing his way along the resounding road. The god¬ 
desses (Saipoveq) are later clearly explained as daughters of the Sun. 
They raise some doubts as to their being called 0£oi even though they 
are daughters of Helios. The clear thing about a 0£6q is that he is wor¬ 
shipped; Helios was only worshipped on the island of Rhodes. Whether 
his daughters ever were is another question. Be that as it may, in this 
passage from Parmenides 8aipov£q = e HXia8£q KoOpai: 

17X7101 xai |i£ cpSpooaiv, 6oov x’ ini 0up6q iicdvoi 
7X£jx7xov, insi p 9 iq 686v pfjoav 7XoX,u<pr|pov dyoucai 
8aipov£q, fi Kaxa rcavx 9 doxq <p6p£i aiSoxa cpcoxa 
xf| (p£p6pT|v xfj yap p£ 7coX0cppaoxoi itctxoi 
dp pa xixaivooaai, KoOpai 8’ 686v fiyapdvcuov 
d£a>v, 8 9 iv xvoiqoiv i£i oupiyyoq afixfiv 
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ai06p£vo<; ( 80101 c; yap tneiysTo Sivcoxoioiv 
kokXok; &p<pox6pco0£v), 8te cflEpxcnaxo ns\im\v 
e HXid 8 s<; KoOpai, npoXinovoax 8 cbpaxa Nukxoc;, 
etq (paoc;, (baapevoi Kptixcov djio xepoi KaXwixpac;. 

Again in Parmenides B12.3 (I. 243.2) we run into Saipcov, this time 
in the sense of a Divine Power who governs everything. Parmenides 
here speaks of the narrower rings that were filled with unmixed fire 
and that next to them was night, but that a portion of flame rushes 
between. In the center of these comes our Saipcov who seems responsi¬ 
ble for generation and mating: 

ai yap oxeivoxepai nWjvxo nopdc; dKprjxoio 
ai 8’ &n\ xaiq vdkxoq, psxa 8fe (pXoybc, vexai aioa 
fev 8fe p£acp xooxcov 8aipcov rcavxa KoPspvq. 
navxa ydp (fl) oxuyepoio x6kou Kai pi^ioc; dpxei 
7tep7toua s fiposvi 0fjXo piyfjv xo x 9 £vavxi'ov aOxflq 
apasv 0T]Xox^pcp 

In Empedokles B.59 1 (I. 333.21), the Empedoklean <piA,vn and 
veikoc; are described as 8 aipcov in their commingling: 

auxap fensi Kaxa jiei^ov fcpiaysxo 8 aifiovi 8 aipcov, 
xauxa xe oupttitixeokov, Stitj ouv^KOpacv gicaoxa 
aXXa xe rcpdq xoic; noXXa SitivEKfj fc^syEvovxo. 

Thus here 8 aipcov is used by Empedokles for his personified deities 
of Love and Strife (Category 1 [B]). 

Again in Empedokles B126 (I. 362.7), 8 a(pcov reappears in its female 
form clothing (the soul) in the unfamiliar tunic of the flesh. Aaipcov 
here appears to refer to another Empedoklean personified deity or 
goddess: 

oapKcuv dMoyvam 7i£piox6>Aoi)ai x^dm. 

Finally, for category number (1), Thrasymachos of Chalcedon may be 
briefly cited. Thrasymachos was active in the latter half of the fifth 
century. In his work IlEpi FloXaxEiac; B1 (II. 322.8), he speaks of the 
“good old days” when men kept silent unless circumstances compelled 
them to speak and when the older men correctly supervised the state. 
But in Thrasymachos’ day. Divine Providence has so advanced mat¬ 
ters that an individual must suffer the consequences brought about by 
the rulers whom he has to obey; and since these dire effects are not 
deeds of Divinity or Heaven, one must speak: 
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fenei8fi 6 ’ eI<; toooOtov fipaq dv60sxo xpdvcov 6 8aipcov, &are 
(bTbpcov p£v dpxovxcov) xfj<; ndXscoq dKOUEtv, zaq 8b aup(popac; 
(ndoxsiv) auxouq, Kai xodxtov xa pgyioxa |nf| 9sa>v epya eivav 
pr|5fe xfj<; xuxnq, dXXa xwv SmpeXriG^vxcov . . . 

Here Saipcov simply denotes generalized Divine Power. 

In the famous fragment of Kritias B25.17 (II. 387.11), the sophist 
describes the rise of conventions as man-made to preserve law and order, 
but possessing no absolute validity in themselves. Generalized divinity 
(x6v 8<ri|iov’) is one of these “police” conventions. 

The second classification of Saipcov in the Pre-Socratics is based 
wholly upon its occurrence in the fragments of Empedokles. Only two 
fragments can be quoted. In the first, Scupcov is the form taken on by 
a god when he foolishly pollutes himself with bloodshed and swears 
falsely. He is made to wander all over the world, being born through 
this time (thrice ten thousand seasons) into all sorts of mortal shapes, 
suffering all sorts of terrible ordeals. The wandering 8a(povec, reminds 
one of Hesiod, but what a difference between the wandering Saiptov 
of Hesiod’s Golden Age and Empedokles’ erring “ghosts” of erring 
gods. The fragment is from KaOapfiof: 

goxiv dvdyKT|<; xpfipa, Gecov \|/ii<piopa naXaidv, 
diSiov, JiX,ax6em Kax£o<ppT|Yiop6vov SpKoiq- 
euxe xk; dprcXaidqai (povw qn'Xa yuia pif|VT] 

(veikei 0’) 8q k(e) fenfopKov dpapxqaai; £jtop6aoi] 

Saipovsq olxe paKpai'covo<; XsXdxaai Pioio, 
xpiq piv pupiaq copaq &7t6 paK&poov dX.aXf|o0ai 
(puopgvouq navxota 8ia xpdvou Ei8sa GvrixSv 
dpyak£a<; Pioxoio pExakXdoovxa KEksO0ou<;; 
ai06piov pfcv yap o<ps p6voq ndvxovSs Sicokei 
rcdvxoq 8’ bq xQovdq oi>8a<; dTi&txuoE, yaia 5’ bq avyaq 
flsAaou (pa£6ovxo<;, 6 5’ ai06po<; gpPaXc 8ivaiq 
6XXoq 8’ blq &XXov Sbxexa i, axoyeouai 8b navreq 
xcov, Kai byd> vuv dpt, <puyd<; 0 e60ev Kai dA,i^xriq, 
vEtKEt paivop^vco niouvoq. 

Such is the transmigratory (practically metempsychotic) nature of 
the Satpcov in this Empedoklean fragment. The second “ghost” frag¬ 
ment pairs SaipovEq with poipai B.122 (I. 360.23): Sixxat xtvEq 
gKaoxoq f|pd)v ytvdpsvov napaXapPdvouot Kai Kaxdpxovxai poipai 
Kai 8a{|iovEQ. So much for the “ghost” or “spirit” classification. 

The third classification entails the meaning “lot,” “fate,” “des¬ 
tiny.” The most famous one in this category is probably Herakleitos 
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B199 (I. 177.6): fjfloc; &v0pdmcp SaCpcov. The ethos of man is his lot, 
destiny, familiar spirit. This saying is paralleled by Epicharmos B.17 
(I. 201.13) who supplies more information: 6 xporcoc; avGpamoiai 8ai- 
pcov dya0oq, oiq 8s Kai KaKO<;. 4 ‘Character for man is good destiny, 
but for some men bad also.” There is a good as well as a bad daimon. 
There are a pair of doublets in Demokritos which belong under this 
heading. They also serve to illustrate the derivatives ei>8aipovia and 
KaKoSaipovia. These fragments are B170 and 171 (II. 179.2): e65ai- 
povui M/uxfjq Kai KaKoSaipovui (170) e()5aipovni o6k 6v PoaKhpaaiv 
oiKsi ou8e £v % p \) G<b oiKTripiov (cf. Herakleitos B199). 

Antiphon the Sophist, in a fragment on the advisability and vicissi¬ 
tudes of marriage uses 8a(pcov in the Homeric sense of rcoxpoc;. An¬ 
tiphon explains his Saipcov by 7toxpo<;—what marriage can turn into 
B49 (II. 357.15): 

ffepi dpoviaq. (pepe 5r\ 7tpoeX,08TG) 6 Pioq ei<; to 7rpoa08v Kai ya- 
pcov Kai yuvaiKoc; £7ti0i>pTiadTCo. aOxri f| r|p6pa, aOxri f| vo£ Kai- 
vou Saipovoc; dpxet, KatvoO norpov peyac; yap &yti>v yapoc; 
av0p(O7t(p. 

So much for Saipcov in the Pre-Socratics. EuSaipovia, ei)8aipovi- 
k6<;, etiSaipcov and the opposite KaKo5aipov6axepo<; (Demokritos 
B.45 [II. 156.2]. 6 aSiKCov xou aSiKOupevou KaKo8aipov6oxepo<;) oc¬ 
cur in limited frequency. An examination of the fragments in which 
these are used would indicate that they involve what in Latin is called 
felicitas and felix, “happiness,” “prosperity,” “happy,” “pros¬ 
perous.” 14 Thus, there is no unusual mystery about euSaipcov in what 
we have of the Pre-Socratics. 

Thus, we conclude our swift survey of 8a(p<ov in Homer, Hesiod, 
and the Pre-Socratics. We have seen that it is a word of great fluidity 
and range, a word that very often defies strict categorization. The three 
different uses in Homer were neatly outlined but often merge one into 
the other; the Hesiodic cannot be generally categorized since each sur¬ 
viving use is distinct within Hesiod though corresponding in a few in¬ 
stances to Homeric examples; the Pre-Socratic material, limited though 
it is, affords us uses of some of them completely distinct from any¬ 
thing in their predecessors, though certain general comparisons may 
be made. Daimon expresses a wide range of meanings, from a specified 
god clearly known and described to an unknown, unspecified, deper¬ 
sonalized, divine power of great potency. 


14 E66ainG>v: Herakleitos B 4 (I. 151.9); Gorgias B.10 (II. 287.24); E66 cuhovik 6<;: 
Anaxarchos B1 (II. 239.21). 
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II 

In the second part of this paper, it remains for us to consider what¬ 
ever occurrences remain to us of the word Saipcov and its derivatives 
in the Greek Elegiac, Lyric, and Iambic poets and also in Pindar. We 
shall begin by investigating the texts of the Lyric poets as contained 
in the three lovely fascicles of the Teubner Library (1949-1952), An - 
thologia Lyrica Graeca . 15 

An examination of the three fascicles of the Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca reveals the very limited frequency of 8aip,cov in what we have 
in the writers of poetry of this period. The poet who makes the most 
frequent use of 6aipcov is Theognis and his use varies. 

The first occurrence of 8aipo)v is in " Iajupoi 24 (36-37) 11. 4-5 
[Solon] 

IxqiTip peyiarn Saipdvcov ’O^ujitucov 
dpiaxa Tf\ peXaiva 

Here Earth is called the very great mother of the Olympians. 

Phokylides in one instance only uses the word Saipoveq to indicate 
that there are various undefined powers among men which save men 
from impending disaster. There are good and bad Saijxovec;: 

16 (15) &XX* fipa Saipoveq eiai tn' dv8paoiv &M,oxe &XXox 
oi |xsv &7csp%o|4.£voi) k<xkoO dvSpaq feKXuoaaOai 

In the so-called Epigrammata of Plato, 32 (16) we notice a use of 
the word 8ua8aipcov: 

fj yap frycoye 

8oo8ai|icDV £<; k\ii\v OPpiv £Kap7to<popouv. 

In Theognis, in Elegy I, we come upon a more fruitful field for 8a(pcov. 
There are eight occurrences of the word in Theognis, more than in any 
other poet contained in Ernst Diehl’s edition of Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca . The first occurrence in 11. 149-50 refers to 8aipcov in the sense 
of a powerful Divine Power which distributes gifts to mankind: the 
8m'|i(ov gives material possessions to the wicked, but the gifts of dpetri 
come only a few: 

Xpqpaxa p£v 8a(|xcov Kai TtayicdKcp &v8pi 8i8coaiv, 

Kopv s * dpexfjc; 8 s 6Xiyn<; dv8pdai poip 5 gnexai. 

In lines 165-66, Theognis tells us that no man is without a Sgu'hgdv 
whether he be rich or poor, bad or good. Here we see 8aipcov as man’s 


15 The third edition edited by Ernst Diehl. 
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presiding deity, so to speak, his lot or destiny: 

ooSeic; dv0pd>7tcov out’ 6X,(}io<; out 9 tuevxxpoq 
ouxe KdKdq voo(piv 8aipovo<; out’ dya06<;. 

In lines 381-82 of the same elegy of Theognis we have 8aipcov in the 
sense of Fortune or Luck. Theognis has just addressed Zeus in marvel at 
his great honor and power. Zeus knows the heart and mind of every man 
alive. Zeus’ power is very great (o6v 8£ Kpaxoq 7ravx(ov eo 0 9 (maxov 
paoiXeu). Theognis cannot see how Zeus could possibly consider the just 
and the wicked in the same light. Then comes the section with Saipcov: 

o68e xi KEKpipsvov rcpoc; 8ax'povo<; £axx Ppoxoioiv 
068 9 o8ov f^vxiv 9 icbv a0avdxoiciv d8oi. 

Fortune is not responsible and yet the wicked prosper. 

Lines 401-06 warn that one should not be overeager in anything; 
due measure is best in all human works; often a man hastens after dpEXx) 
in his pursuit of profit, only to be led astray into some great wrong¬ 
doing by Good Fortune (8aipcov) which easily makes what is evil seem 
good, and what is good evil: 

Mt|8ev dyav okeuSeiv Kaipoq 8’ £7ti namv apioxoc; 

gpypaoxv avOpoEmoov* koXX&ki 8 s £i<; dpexfjv 
071 eu 8 ei 8 9 dvrjp KEp8oq Sii^pEvoq, 6vxiva Saipcov 
7 TpO(ppcov exc; pEyataiv dp 7 tXaKir|v 7 iapay£i, 

Kai ox £0tik£v Sokexv, a pcv fj Kaica, xaux 9 aya© 9 Eivai 
Eupapscoq, d 8 9 av rj xpifaipa, xaoxa KaKa. 

Theognis personifies Hope and Risk in 11. 637-38, saying that they 
are similar, both difficult 8aipove<;. There are good and bad 8a(pov£<;. 
One has to be careful to distinguish between them. The line of demar¬ 
cation is not always clear: 

9 E^kI<; Kai kw8dvo<; £v dv0pco7ioioiv dpoxoi* 
ouxoi yap xa^snoi 8aipov£<; dpxpdxspoi. 

We now take a look at the first occurrence of the derivative £u8ax- 
pcov in Theognis. Ei>8ai|ucav is here closely associated with the gods 
(0eoT<;). The only dp£xf( that Theognis desires is to be beloved of the 
immortal gods. If he can achieve this, he would be suSaipcov (“happy”): 

Eu8aipcov evt|v Kai 0 eoic; (ptiioc; dOavaxoxoxv, 

Kupv 9 * dpsxfjq 8 9 dX,X,Ti<; o£>8£pifj<; £papax. 

In the next instance of Eu8a(pcov Theognis explains what he means by 
saying that he is blessed and happy and fortunate who goes down into the 
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black house of Hades troubleless and before he has cowered before his 
enemy and transgressed by necessity or tested the loyalty of his friends. 
EOSatptov -re Kai 6A.(3to<; are paired. We saw this pairing occurring first 
in Hesiod’s Works and Days (826) (11. 1013-16— Theognis: Elegy I): 

"A ptiicap euScupcov xs tea! 8X(iio<;, 6 oti<; fittEipoq 
d0X,<ov slq ’Ai'S&o 6copa p£A,av KaxdPii 
jtpiv x’ ^xGpouq Kai (mEppfivai mp’ dvayKt) 

6£,ETdaai te (piXouq 8vxtv’ §xooat v6ov. 

In one very specific reference, Saipoov is used by Theognis to indicate 
Ganymede’s position among the Olympians. Here Theognis praises 
pederasty and cites Zeus’ love for Ganymede, who seized Ganymede, 
brought him to Mount Olympos, and made him a baipcov. 

Thus, Theognis justifies his own actions and feelings to Simonides 
(11. 1345-50): 

IIai8o<piX,£lv Se xi TEp7tv6v, £ 7 iei jioxE Kai ravupijSouq 
rjpaxo Kai KpoviStiq, d0avaxcov (iaaiXeuq, 
dp7td^a<; 5’ £q ”OA.up7iov dvriyays Kai piv £0 t|kev 
daipova JtaiSeiitq fivOoq Sxovx’ dpaxov. 
oOxco pf| Gaupai^E, EipamSti, oOvEKa Kdycb 
i^Efidriv KaXoO 7tai56q gpcoxi Sapsiq. 

This last example exhausts the occurrences of Saipcov in Theognis. 

In Archilochos, the word Saipcov occurs only once and in a very 
specific context. It is in the fragment that refers to the Lelantine War 
between Chalkis and Eretria (c. B.C. 790) in which they agreed not to 
use missile weapons. Aaipovsq is used in connection with the “masters 
of Euboia” who are masters in this type of warfare. Aavpovsq here 
apparently=8aijpovEq [3 (3)]: 

OO xoi n6XX’ ETti xoc,a xavuaasxai oC5e Oapciai 
o<pEv86vai, sux’ fiv 5f| pd>X,ov ’"Apriq oovayr) 

£v JtsSicp £i<psa)v 5fc JtoXuoxovov coastal spyov 
xauxriq yap keivoi Saipovcq siai pdxite 
Ssondxai Eupoiriq SoupiK^oxoi. 

There are a few more instances of Saipcov contained in Diehl’s edi¬ 
tion, such as 'Iapfioi—Tplperpa 45 (95) xvq fipa Saipcov Kai xeou 
Xoloupsvoq . . .; 

Here 8aipcov seems to indicate a 0£dq of some kind. The MeXiap- 
fioi contain the word twice. 16 


16 In Ernst Diehl’s third edition Saipovei; (p.143) and 6aipo)v (p. 144). I mention here 
also the occurrences in the Xpvaa inti of Pseudo-Pythagoras in Diehl: p. 82, 1.3; 
p. 84, 1.17; p. 89, 1.62; p. 99, 1.101 for record’s sake. 
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When discussing Pindar, 17 we are treading on more firm and more ex¬ 
tensively preserved ground. Pindar makes extensive use of Saiptov and 
its derivatives. He uses the word in a variety of senses. Three primary 
senses may be distinguished: (1) with reference to a particular god or 
an unnamed god: (2) in reference to a Divine Power (numeri) govern¬ 
ing human affairs, now favorably, now unfavorably; and consequently, 
(3) now takes on the meaning of fate, lot or fortune, good or bad. 

The adjectival form 8aip6vio<; is used in the meaning of 4 'pertain¬ 
ing to a god or given by a god; consequently, singular or extraordinary.” 
In Nemean IX. 27, Pindar speaks of the mighty power of Zeus and 
his submission of Amphiaraos. ‘Tor when the terror cometh out of 
heaven, then flee even the sons of the gods.” tv yap Saipovioioi (po- 
poiq (pEuyovTi Kai naiSeq 0ecdv. 

Here Saipovioc; indicates the heavenly source of the fear. In Olym¬ 
pian IX. 110, Pindar says that the receipt of the prize should be assigned 
to divine help because it was through the divine that this man was born 
with dexterous hand, nimble limbs, with the light of valor in his eyes, and 
that now victorious, he was crowned at the feast at Oilean Aias’ altar: 

5p0iov (Spuoai 

0apo6cov xov8’ avEpa Siapoviq ycyapev 

eOoceipa: dvxi xoo 0 eia poipa yeyovsvai. 

There is a great abundance of Saipcov in Pindar and therefore it 
will be necessary to select a few examples to illustrate the categories 
illustrated above. The treatment of Pindar does not purport to be ex¬ 
haustive, but rather suggestive. In Olympian VI. 46 : we have aoxdv 
Saipovcov poo^aiaiv £ 0 p£\|/avxo SpdKovxEc;. 

We are told of the birth of Iamnos from Euadne and the god Apollo. 
When Iamnos was born, through the counsel of the gods (Saipovcov 
pouA,aioiv) two bright-eyed serpents nursed and fed him with the harm¬ 
less venom (i.e. honey) of the bee. Here the 5cupovE<; are clearly 0eoi 
but unnamed. An example of a god who is named and is called Saipcov 
is found in Olympian VII. 39: (paoGipPpoxoQ Saipcov 'Y7i£piovi8a<;. 
He is Hyperion, e Y7tEpiov(8a<;, the god that giveth light to men. 

In Pindar, a Saipcov may be the Divine Power governing or deter¬ 
mining human affairs howsoever it will. Cf. Pythian X. 10: yXuKi) 8 9 
&v0pc67tcov xsXoq &px<x xe 8aipovo<; opvuvxoq aO^Exai. In Olympian 
IX. 28, Divine Power assigns valor and wisdom to men: &ya0oi 8e Kai 
ao<poi Kaxa 8aipov s avSpsg £yevovx\ 

In Pythian III, Pindar concludes: “Small will I be among the small, 


17 It is interesting to note that a widely used book like John H. Finley, Jr.’s Pindar and 
Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1955) contains no discussion of daimon in Pindar or in Aischylos. 
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and great among the great. Whatever 8a(pa>v follow me, I will work 
therewith, and wield it as my power shall suffice. If God should offer 
me wealth and ease, I hope that I should first have won high honor 
to be in the times afar off” (11. 107-11). 

opiKpbq iv opiKpovq, pgyaq £v psyd^oiq 
gaoopai. xdv 5’ dp<p6novx’ alei (paoiv 
8afpov’ doKtioco Kax’ £pdv 0epa7teo<ov paxavdv. 
ei 5e poi JtXoOxov 0sdq &Pp6v SpeE,ai, 

£Xni8’ 6x© KXioq eopgoGai k£v Ci|niXdv np6oa>. 

Here 8afpcov appears almost in the sense of one’s “guardian angel.” 
It has divine origin, and is powerful. 

It is the lot of all to die, says Pindar in Isthmian VI (VII), although 
our Sm'poveq may be different. “If any lift up his eye to look upon 
things afar off, yet is he too weak to attain unto the bronze-paved dwell¬ 
ing of the gods.” Here Pindar again reminds us not to strive to be gods; 
it is not our destiny (11. 40-45): 

6 ti xepjcvdv gndpepov Sicokcov 
gKaXoq grcsipi ynpaq gq xe xdv popaipov 
aicova. Gv^ctKopev ydp 6p«jq dttavxeq 
Saipcov 5’ aiooq xd paxpa 8’ el xiq 
nanxafvei, Ppayuq £E,ik£o9ou %aX\i6nz&ov Gaov. 
g8pav 

In Pythian III, Koronis, though she had slept with the god Apollo and 
had his seed within her, dared to sleep with a stranger from Arkadia 
also. When Apollo got wind of the affair, he was terribly angry and 
contrived to destroy her. She perished and so did many of her neighbors, 
though Apollo saved the child from her. Pindar used Safpcov here in 
the sense of doom, bad luck, that came upon Koronis and others 
(11. 34-36): Scupcov 8’ §xepoq/siq koik6v xpgyaiq £Sapdooax6 viv, Kai 
yeixovcov/7ioiU.oi gjtauov, dpa 8’ &p0apev. In Olympian XIII. 105 we 
have an example of Saxptov in the sense of luck, fortune, destiny 
(11.104-07): 

si 8e 8avpcov "yevgGXioq gpnoi, 

A1 tout’ ’EvuaAico x’ gicScooopev 
jipdooevv. 

So much for Safpcov in Pindar. EOSaipovfa and e68aipcov present 
no spectacular problems. They generally correspond to the Latin felicitas 
and felix respectively. 
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III 

The dramatists, Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides, probably 
make more extensive use of Saijxcov and its derivatives than any other 
body of classical literature. 18 That this should be the case is not 
strange in view of the nature of the tragic drama. In contrast to the 
relatively limited occurrence of daimon in the literature of the previous 
centuries (with the possible exception of Homer), the appearance of 
daimon in the tragedians is at first overwhelming. Nevertheless, though 
no exhaustively complete picture will be attempted, the general outlines 
of the main uses can be made out and supported by selected illustrations. 

Three main senses may be distinguished in the first great tragedian, 
Aischylos. They are: (1) 0eoi and Saipoveg may be used interchangeably 
or 5a(pove<; may indicate inferiority of position to the 0soi. No less 
frequent is the word employed to signify either specific gods or all the 
gods in general or simply the gods; (2) in the plural, it may be used 
of all or several of the gods; (3) very frequently, it refers to the Divine 
Power ( numen ) upon whose will the lot or destiny of human beings 
depends, whether it be a good or an evil one. 

In the Seven Against Thebes, we have an example in which Ares 
is specifically referred to as a daimon . This occurs in the first chorus 
of the play in which the chorus appeals to Ares to oversee and protect 
his own land (11. 104-07): 

—KTU 7 iov 868oiKa TraxaYoq oi>x £v6q 8op6q. 

—xi £6£eic;; 7ipo8a>asi(; 7iaXa(x0cov 
"Aptiq, x&v x£av; 

—<& xpuao7niXti^ 8aijiov, gjuS’ 6m8e n6Xxv 
—d> Ttox 5 eixpiXqxav £0ou. 

Thus here 8aqicov simply equals 0e6<;. 

In the Xor\<p6poi in Elektra’s dialogue with the chorus, in pouring li¬ 
bations at her father’s tomb, she is instructed as to the procedure to be 
followed. The chorus tells her to name herself first and all that hate Aeg- 
isthos, then to remember poor Orestes. Next she is to remember the au¬ 
thors of her father’s destruction. In reply to Elektra’s question as to 
what she should do next, the chorus instructs her to pray that some god 
or man may come to avenge them for Agamemnon’s death (11. 118-21): 


18 There have been many excellent books published on Greek drama over the past thirty 
years. One that has been recently reissued is Hugh Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus 
(Rev. ed. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1983). Daimon in Herodotos is mentioned 
on pp. 64, 84, and 150; in Aischylos on no page; in Sophokles on p. 162; and in Euripides 
on p. 149. My own study of daimon should be considered preliminary and tentative but 
already begins to give some idea of the magnitude and the importance of the subject 
for ancient Greek literature and religion. 
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'HX. xi <paj; SiSdoK* ftjieipov ££iiyoop6vn. 

Xo. £X6 eTv tiv auroli; Saipov’ f) ppoxt&v xtva— 

'HX. ttdxepa 8vKaoxf|v fl Sucqtpdpov X£yei<;; 

Xo. dnXcooxi <ppd£ouo’, 6oxi<; dvxa7toKxevet. 

Here again some god is referred to; he is called indefinitely a Saipcov 
but is quite clearly a 0edq. In the Persians of Aischylos, the ghost of 
Darius who was powerful in life is powerful in death, and consequently 
must be heeded. The Persians pay their respects to Darius, powerful 
though dead, by pouring libations and through worship. Aischylos uses 
the word to describe Darius in this situation. Atossa who has seen the 
ghost of Darius, appeals to the Persians to make the proper chants and 
libations to the dead, and summon forth the Saipcov of Darius while 
she makes offerings to the nether gods (11. 619.22): 

dXX’ 6 (piXoi, xoaiot xaioSe vspx6pa>v 
6pvoo<; ^TtEixpunEixE, x6v xs Saipova 
AapsTov dvaKaXsio0E, yanoxouq 5’ fry© 
xipa<; Ttpondpvto xdo6e vepx£pot<; 0 eoi<;. 

The chorus bids Atossa to pour the libations to the earth, while they 
in solemn chant implore the graciousness of the conductors of the dead 
beneath the earth. The gods below the earth are called Saipoveq as 
Darius is called a Saipcov (11. 628-46). 

dXXd, y06viov Saipovsq dyvoi, 

Tfj xe Kav 'Eppfj, PaaiXsO x’ £v£pcov 
7t6p\|/ax’ 5v£p0cv yoxfiv £<; <pSq 
si yap xi kokcov fiicoq oiSe tiXeov, 
pdvoq fiv 0pf|vcov 7tspa<; eikoi. 

oxp.a 

fj p dtsi poo paicapixac; 
iaoSaipcov PamXfiOq Pdp’ 

Papa oaquivfj 

xEvxoq xa 7tavavoX’ aiavfj 5Oo0poa Pdypaxa; 
navxdXav’ fiyri 
StaPodoto; 

v£p0EV dpa kXoei poo; 
dXXd oO pot, Ta xe Kai fiXXot 
X0ovicov dyspdveq, Sai¬ 
pova peyaoxfi 

tdvx’ aivEoax’ £k Sdpoov, Ilspoav Eouovyevfj 0e6v; 

Tt^pjlEXE 5’ dvto 

oiov oCna> 

flEpaii; ai’ feKdXovsv. 
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Here Saipoveq are divinities below the earth and Darius who is also 
below the earth also gets called a Saipcov. 

We have stated above that Saipovec; may be used in the plural of 
several gods. An instance of this is found in line 85 of the Prometheus 
Vinctus where Kratos taunts Prometheus with his etymology (11. 85-87). 

\|/su8(ovi)p(D<; os 5aipove<; npopri06a 
KaXoOciv aoxdv yap as 8eT 7ipopr|06cD<; 
oxco xpd7ccp xfjaS 9 £KKuXia0fjOT| 

Saipoveq = 08oi 

Aischylos’ third category of Saipoov uses the term with reference 
to the numen upon whose will the lot or destiny of human beings 
depends, be it good or evil. In this category occur the following selected 
instances. Agamemnon 1569: 8ai'povi tg> nXeia0evi8cov SpKouc; 08- 
pevTj. Of good fortune: Persians 158: ei xi pfj 5a(pcov naXcndq vOv 
P806ott|K 8 oxpaxcp. Of the author of evils: Seven 705: 6aipcov Xr\- 
paxo<; tv xpOTraiq xpovig pexaXXaKxdc;. Persians 345: g>88 Saipcov 
xiq Kax6<p08ipe oxpaxov. Persians 354: (paveiQ dXdoxoop f\ koik6<; 
8(rip©v 7co06v. Agamemnon 1660: Saipoveq x*nXf| papeiqi 8uaxi)xd)<; 
7i87iXr|yp^voi. The vocative occurs most conveniently for poetry: Per¬ 
sians 472: <& axuyvfc Saipov; Agamemnon 1469: Saipov, 5c; §p7uxvei<; 
Scopaoi. 

The words Saipovdco, 8aip6vio<; and eoSaipcov also appear in 
Aischylos. The verb Saipovdco is found in the Seven 1001: icb ico, 
Saipovcovx 5 tv fixa and in the Choephoroi 566: Saipova 8opo<; kcxkou; 
in which 8aip©v is the controlling element. The verb would then mean 
“to be held by an evil daimon . ” Aaipovioc; indicates something sent 
by a daimon . Seven 892: dial 8aip6vioi, alai 6* dvxi<p6vcov (£k) 
Oavaxcov dpai. Persians 581: Saipovi &%t). EuSaipcov means “happy” 
in Aischylos. Cf. Persians 768: KOpoc;, eodaipov dvfjp; Agamemnon 
530: fivaE, 9 Axp8i5ri<; 7ip£oPu<; eOSaipcov dvrjp. 

So much for our general survey of daimon in Aischylos. Let us now 
proceed to the most classical of the classical tragedians, Sophokles. 

Sophokles employs Scripoov and its derivative forms profusely. An 
entire book could be written on the subtleties of the word daimon in 
the tragedies of Sophokles alone. Here only certain general classifica¬ 
tions can be indicated. Again, the general categories become clear: 
(1) baiptov in Sophokles may be used of any god or of a certain god; 
in the plural it may be used of the gods generally; (2) daimon also has 
the meaning of numen —powerful in determining the fortunes of men. 
This numen may be good or bad; (3) finally, it may be equivalent to 
x6 0810V. 
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Let us take a quick glance at some examples that would illustrate 
the preceding categories. At one point in the Oidipous at Kolonos, the 
chorus extols the greatness of Athens and refers to the various gifts 
bestowed upon the city. Among other things, the chorus expresses its 
pride in the might of the horse and the might of the sea for which it 
thanks Poseidon (11. 707-15): 

&XX ov 8 s aivov £xta paxpondXsi x$8s Kpaxioxov, 

8d>pov too peydXou Saipovoc;, sinew, xGovdc; aCxTipa p£yiaxov, 
emnrcov, sOncoXov, euBdXaooov. 

<& nat Kpdvou, ob yap vw eiq 
x68 9 sioac; aOxtip 9 , &va£ rioasiSav, 
xnnoiGiv t6v dKEoxflpa xuXwbv 
npcoxaiai xaiaSe kti'ock; dyuiatq. 

In the Philoktetes , in Philo ktetes* last remarks is contained the notice 
that his voyage be speeded to the land where he was borne by great 
Moira and the god at whose decree all was commanded and (were, 
would be) brought to pass (11. 1464-68): 

XaTp’, d> Aiijivoi) n65ov dpcpiaXov, 

Kai p 9 simXoia n£p\|/ov dpSpnxcoc;, 

£v0 9 f\ psyaAxi MoTpa Kopi^si 
yvcopr) xe cpiXcov xd> navSapaxcop 
Saipcov, 8c; xaOx 9 fen^Kpavev. 

The use of the plural of Saipcov with reference to the gods generally 
is clearly seen in the Oidipous Tyrannos when Jocasta prepared to visit 
the shrines of the gods. She says (11. 911-13): 

xcopaq dvaKxsc;, 86£a pot napeoxaGri 
vaoix; {k6g0(xi Saipovcov, xd5 9 £v xepoiv 
ox&pti XaPouori Kdm Gopidpaxa. 

In the same play, Oidipous bewails his situation after the revelation 
and his self-blinding. No sights can now ever bring him joy (11. 1377-83): 

oti Sflxa xoic; y 9 £poioiv 6<p0a^poi<; ndxe* 
oi>8 9 daxu y 9 oi>8fc nupyog oi>5£ 5aip6vcov 
dydXpaxa ispa, xd>v 6 navxAxjpcov £yti> 

KaXXiax 9 dvrip sic; £v ys xatq ©f|pai<; xpacpsic; 
dneax^pTio 9 £paox6v, a6x8<; £w£rccov 
d)0eiv dnavxsq x6v daePfj, xdv £k 0ed>v 
cpavSvx 9 dvayvov Kai y£voo<; xou Aatou. 
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Here again, the statues of the gods (Sonpdvcov) refers to 0soi. 

The second Sophoclean category employs Saipcov to indicate a 
powerful Divine Agency which determines the good or bad fortunes 
of men. In his final speech in the Oidipous Tyrannos, Oidipous ad¬ 
dresses Kreon and softens because his daughters have been brought to 
him in one of the tenderest scenes in all Greek literature. Oidipous 
wishes Kreon well and that Saipcov, Divine Providence, may deal with 
him kindlier than it has dealt with him (11.1478-79): 

&XX 9 euToxouic;, Kai oe Tfja8e xqc; 6800 
8 aipcov apsivov fj ’pe cppoupfiaa<; xtixoi. 

In the Elektra of Sophokles, Chrysothemis tells her sister of the 
discovery of a lock of Orestes’ hair at the paternal tomb. She concludes 
that it was Orestes himself who made the offering, and bids her sister 
to take courage for never does 8 aipcov run one unbroken course: 1. 917: 
toiq atixoim xoi / ob% auxd<; aiei 8 aip 6 vcov 7 tapaoxaxei. Two ex¬ 
amples may be cited briefly in which the daimon is clearly unfavorable: 
( 1 ) Oidipous Tyrannos 828: & 7 t c&poO Saipovoc;. Oidipous gives a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of himself in a long speech (11. 771-833) before the terri¬ 
ble evidence is to be brought before him. If these terrible things are 
true about him, Oidipous says that this is the handiwork of some in¬ 
human power (& 7 t’ <bpoO 8 cupovo<;); (2) Elektra 1156-67: 6 8 uoxuxTiq 
8 aipcov 6 aoq xe K&poq. Orestes (unknown to Elektra as such) brings 
his “ashes” to Elektra who laments over his loss and refers to her 
8 aipcov as well as his as being a 8 i)cxuxf)<; 8 a(pcov. 

The last Sophoclean category in which 8 aipcov equals to 0eiov may 
be illustrated very briefly by a citation from the Oidipous at Kolonos 
1370: xoiyap o’ 6 8 aipcov eiaopa psv ou xi nco cbq auxiKa. 

As & 7 ta£ Xey6\isvov occurs in Sophokles with 8 aipcov as its root 
and that is e 68 a(pcov in the Antigone: i\ xopavvig noXXii x’ 
ef) 8 aipov£i (1. 506). It means “is happy,” fortunate.” E 68 aipovi^co 
and suSoupcov occur with “happy” as the basic element in their 
meaning. 

Euripides uses daimon liberally, but he poses a special problem be¬ 
cause of his peculiar reaction toward the gods and his (at times) severe 
criticism of them. Euripides’ plays are in a real sense a “discussion 
club.” 

Euripides himself reflects an intellectual revolution and daimon is 
included in that process. The various categories that have been noted 
in the other tragedians and poets will occur in Euripides also. There 
will be no attempt to repeat these outlines here, but perhaps the most 
frequent meaning in Euripides is that Luck or Fortune, good or bad: 
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Trojan Women 103: nXet Kaxd nopGpdv, nXet Kata 8aipova 
Alkestis 561: n©<; ouv ihcpunxEi; xdv napdvxa 8atpova; 
Alkestis 931: <p(Xoi, yovaiKbc; 8a(pov’ euxux^oxepov roupou vo- 
piCco, Kainep ou 8okouv 0’ 6pcoq. 

The daimon in Euripides may refer to one’s lot. In Hippolytos 99 (as 
in Iliad III) it refers to a specific goddess, Aphrodite: nac, ouv oi) 
oepvfiv Stripov’ of» npooew^neiq. It may be used to refer to one’s 
“shades” or manes as in the Alkestis of Alkestis (1.1003): Kai x(<; 8o%- 
piav k6Xeu0ov feppaivcov, x66’ fepei, ACxa koxe npoOOav’ dv8p6q, vuv 
5’ £axi pdKaipa Saipcov. 

The familiar Euripidean rendering of the end of a play offers us 
an example of 8aip6woq in the sense of “works of Divinity” which 
are closely associated with 0eoi: 

noXXai popcpai xrov Saipovtov, 

7toXXd 8’ de^Tixcoc; Kpaivouot 0soi 
Kai xa 8okt|06vx’ ouk £xeX6o0t|, 
xcov 8’ &8oki)xcov jrdpsv itdpe 0e6<;, 
xoi6v8’ x68e 7rpaypa. 

IV 

The use of Saiptov in the historians, Herodotos and Thoukydides, 
reflects somewhat the standards of their respective historical methods. 
Herodotos would not hesitate to assign a divine cause to an historical 
or non-historical event; Thoukydides’ strict interpretation of the 
philosophy of history would not even think of the idea. Thoukydides’ 
mention of the word daimon is rare; not so of Herodotos. 

The Herodotean usage falls into three main headings: (1) It may 
refer simply to the divinity or a deity as in VI. 12: xtva 8aip6va>v 7tapa- 
Pdvxoq; I. 86: ev xiq piv 8aip6va>v fiuoExai; III. 119: el 8a(pcov £0£Xoi. 
So also, it may be used of a goddess, f| 8aipcov as it is used in II. 40 
to refer to Isis: xi)v peyroxiiv 8a(pova fjynvxai. (2) it may be employed 
to signify a hero as in IX. 76: oCxe 8oup6voov oCxe 0sd>v 8tuv Exeiv; 
(3) or it may indicate fortune or chance: I. Ill: x<5xs Kcoq Kaxd 8a(pova 

XlKXEl. 

Eu8aipojv clearly means “rich” or “prosperous” in Herodotos. 
Cf. V. 31 vfjotp psydXi] Kai eCSaipovi and VIII. 3 ai ’AGfjvav peydXai 
xe Kai Ef»8a(povE<;. 

The adjectival 8aip6vto<; is used mostly of address, expressing either 
respect or reproach. Cf. VII. 48, IV. 126, VIII. 84. But 8aipovbi xt<; 
6ppi) refers to a divine impulse (VII. 18). 

Thoukydides is definitely more restricted and more sparing in his use 
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of the term 8a(pcov and its derivatives. Aaipovia is found in one of 
the most significant parts of the whole of Thoukydides’ work, that is, 
following the Funeral Oration, in Book 2, chapter 64, in Perikles’ speech 
on the naval greatness of Athens: “But you must not be seduced by 
citizens like these or angry with me: who, if I voted for war, only did 
as you did yourselves—in spite of the enemy having invaded your coun¬ 
try and done what you could be certain that he would do, if you re¬ 
fused to comply with his demands; and although besides what we 
counted for, the plague has come upon us—the only point indeed at 
which our calculation has been at fault. It is this, I know, that has had 
a large share in making me (more) unpopular than I should—otherwise 
have been—quite undeservedly, unless you are also prepared to give 
me the credit of any success with which change may present you. Besides 
the hand of heaven must be borne with resignation, that of the enemy 
with fortitude (OSpeiv 8£ %pf| tot xe 8aipovia avayKaicoq xd xe dnd 
xcov jtoXepicov dvSpefcoq.).” Thoukydides puts this in the mouth of 
Perikles. The Athenians must endure the things that cannot be averted, 
matters which are beyond their human control, which are of such as 
nature as must be tolerated (Saipovia) necessarily; the enemy can be 
resisted with bravery. 

In Book IV, chapter 97, Saipeov is used in the plural with reference 
to Apollo and the deities: Saxe 6n6p xe xou 0eou Kai 6auxcov Bokd- 
xouq, feniKaXodpevoq xouq dpcoxexaq 8aipovaq Kai xov ’AtioXXco, 
npoavopeueiv abxouq £k xou iepou dmovxaq &7io<pepea0ai xd a<pexepa 
a 6xSv. 

Thus, strictly speaking, Saipoov occurs only once as such in the 
whole of Thoukydides, and is there equivalent to Oeoi. This is very note¬ 
worthy. We may now indicate the limited use of euSaipcov and its forms 
in Thoukydides: (1) et&Saipovifaavxeq— VIII. 24. Xioi ydp pdvoi pexd 
AaKeSaipoviouq cov £ycb f|a06priv euSaipovnaavxeq xe dpa Kai doco- 
(pp6vr]aav, Kai 8acp £ne8i8ou f| ndXiq auxoiq tni xd petCov, xdaco 
Kai £kog|iouvxo ^xupojxepov. In dealing with the recovery of Lesbos 
and the defeat of the Chians, Thoukydides pays the Chians a compli¬ 
ment for knowing how to be wise in prosperity and ordering their city 
the more securely the greater it grew. (2) E68aipovia III. 39. This word 
is used to indicate physical prosperity. Prosperity was not enough to 
dissuade them from affronting danger: Kai KaKonpayiav d>q eircstv 
£>qov dTicoOouvxai euSaipoviav 8iaac6£ovxai. (3) Eu8aipovia occurs 
once more only in Thoukydides, denoting general prosperity. Book 
II. 97: xcbv ydp 6v xfj EupcoKT] 8oav pexa^u xou Toviou k6Xjiou Kai xou 
Eu^eivou ndvxou psyiaxT) iyivt'co ypripaxcov jipoaoScp Kai xfj &M,i] 
s68aipov(Qt. (4) In the Periklean Funeral Oration, Book II, chapter 43, 
xd eC8aipcov is equated to xo fctaOOepov and this can be brought about 
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by the crushing of the enemy: ouq vuv U(xev<; CnAxooavxE*; Kai x6 eu- 
Saipov xd £Xeu0epov x6 eOvuxov Kpivavreq pfi nspiopao0E xoix; jcoXe- 
piKoix; kiv6uvou<;. (5) Chapter 53, Book II, included in the descrip¬ 
tion of the plague, tells us how those who previously had nothing, suc¬ 
ceeded suddenly to the property of the prosperous: The euSaipovec;: 
f>aov yap fexoXpa xu; & rcpdxepov &7tsKpunxexo pf| Ka0’ f|5ovfiv tcoieiv 
ayxioxpoipov xf|v psxa|ioXf)v 6pc&vxeq xcov xe eddaipdvcov Kai ahpvi- 
6ito<; Ovtjokovxcov Kai xcov ou5ev jcpoxspov kekxtip£v<dv, e60i)q 6e xd- 
Keivcov fexdvxtov. (6) Finally, in Book I, chapter 6 we have actually the 
first occurrence of euSaipdvcov in the so-called dpxaioXoyia where we 
encounter the meaning, “the rich,” “the materially prosperous”: Kai 
oi TcpEoPuxepoi auxoiq xcov edfiaipdvcov 8ia xd a|3po5iaixov ou 7toXf><; 
Xpovoq £jiei8ti xixcovaq xe Xivoix; tnavoavro cpopoOvxsq . . . 

Thus, we see the remarkable rarity of the word Saipoov in 
Thoukydides and that euSaipcov, when used in a few cases, involves 
the idea of material prosperity. 


V 

This general survey of Saipoov should serve to indicate rather 
roughly and swiftly the tremendous range and scope of the topic under 
discussion. This survey demonstrates the power and fluidity of the word 
8aipcov, its specific reference to a specific god or goddess (0e6q); to 
an unspecified, unnamed Divine Power; to one’s individual destiny or 
lot, good or bad, with many variations and mergings. The frequency, 
use, meaning, and importance of the word Saipcov in the authors men¬ 
tioned above were meant to be indicated in this survey. It is characteristic 
of the modern conceptual mind to categorize and classify meanings. 
Undoubtedly, to the Greek mind, the word and the idea had a fluidity 
and range greater than possibly can be understood by the modern age, 
and certainly the Greeks did not stop to categorize, whenever they made 
use of the word, at least not consciously. 
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is further contributed with author-title and subject indexes, which in¬ 
crease the value of this study. 

This guide is well organized and is indispensible for every student 
of religion. In today’s pluralistic society where Eastern and Western 
religious communities live side by side, the scholarly study of religion 
has as goals the enhancement of human life and increased understand¬ 
ing for emotional and intellectual fulfillment. 

The book covers the religions of the world including Christianity, 
Roman Catholicicm, and Protestantism not, however, Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. By ignoring a large part of Christianity that is Orthodox, I think 
scholars do great harm to their readers because they leave an impor¬ 
tant void in the education of students and their understanding of an 
important religious tradition which is predominant in Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, the Middle East, and is becoming an important force in 
the West. This is a critical deficiency in the present volume. 

In spite of this important omission, this is a valuable volume for 
everyone interested in religious studies. I especially recommend this 
work for students of religion as a guide to the best resources in the 
field of world religions. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Eioaycoyf} arr)v imorrfiurj xfjg Geokoyiaq [Introduction to the Science 
of Theology]. By Constantine D. Frangos. Thessalonike: Melissa Press, 
1984. Pp. 87. 

Professor Frangos authored this small book to introduce beginners 
and non-professional theologians to the discipline of theology. In the 
prologue the author states that this book is a product of his long ex¬ 
perience as a theology faculty member and is a practical guide for begin¬ 
ning students in the study of theology. In addition, it is intended for 
all those who would want a brief introduction into the theological field 
regardless of their area of studies. It also could be useful to any in¬ 
tellectual who would want a brief introduction to theology, and is useful 
to anyone who is self-taught. 

I congratulate Professor Frangos for his accomplishment. In such 
a small volume, he succeeded in his task: to introduce the student to 
theology. He begins with an outline of the topics necessary for the study 
of theology and gives an extensive bibliography on the introduction 
to the study of this field. In the bibliography he includes titles in Greek, 
English, French, and German. The bibliography is of great importance 
giving the student a direction for further studies in theology. 
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The author gives a historical interpretation and the use of the terms 
“introduction to theology" and the “encyclopedia of theology." Both 
terms have as a goal to initiate one into theology. The author analyzes 
the historical use of the encyclopedia or introduction into theology. 
He gives a linguistic historical use of introduction and encyclopedia 
of theology. He points out that Saint John Chrysostom, in his last two 
chapters of his treatise On the Priesthood , gives the first serious patristic 
introduction to theology. Saint Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana , 
as a compedium on Christian doctrine, is also an introduction to theo¬ 
logy. Though in medieval times many works were written that have 
the character of an introduction to theology, it was not until Schleier- 
macher in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century that we have 
a modern work on the subject. Frangos points out Schleiermacher’s 
impact in the use of methodology of the introduction to theology. He 
gives the Roman Catholic and Protestant contributions in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries to the examples of introductions of theology, 
and he also gives the Orthodox contributions. He names Eugenios 
Boulgaris (Greek), Archbishop Makarios (Russian), and the nineteenth- 
century professor at the University of Athens, Nicholas Damalas. In 
addition he names several other contemporary Orthodox theologians 
who wrote encyclopedias of theology for university introductory 
courses. The systematic way of presenting this introduction to theology 
would be very useful for the beginner in the understanding of theology, 
its method, and goal. At the end Frangos gives the goal of the introduc¬ 
tion to theology having three components closely interrelating to each 
other: that is, first, theology as a system of knowledge and method in 
research and especially that which is beyond both knowledge and 
methods, that is, theology as “mystery." Second is that which con¬ 
cerns the origin of theology and its relation to other sciences, while the 
third includes the relation of theology to Church and world as a living, 
concrete, and experential reality. In short, the introduction to theology 
must contain a logical, historical, and existential way of presentation 
and understanding of the goal of theology. 

The present work is valuable to students and those who seek to be 
introduced into theology. It is well documented and systematically pre¬ 
sented for beginners in theology. It is an excellent introduction to the 
study of theology. It is well written in contemporary Greek that could 
be understood by the present-day Greek-speaking people. It is very use¬ 
ful to all who would be interested in having a better understanding of 
theology and its goal of study. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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John Bright and others. Jensen admits that there are some uncertain¬ 
ties concerning historiography. This particular discussion is significant 
because it shows how presuppositions dictate certain conclusions. These 
conclusions include: a) an assigned accession date for Hezekiah; 
b) a date of Isaiah’s call; c) the “two campaigns” theory concerning 
Sennacharib’s invasion. 

Jensen does give the opinion of scholars who disagree with him on 
particular issues. His discussion on the purpose of the call narrative 
and the theological bias of 36-39 is especially interesting. This com¬ 
mentary will aid serious students and ministers who seek to understand 
and proclaim God’s Word. 


Kenneth M. Craig, Jr. 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Ezekiel. By Aelred Cody, O.S.B. Old Testament Message 11. Wil¬ 
mington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1984. Pp. 270. $12.95, cloth; $9.95, 
paper. 

Aelred Cody’s commentary on Ezekiel supports the editor’s claim 
in the preface. The editors state that the authors of this series rely upon 
the tools of modern scholarship to uncover the people and places of 
the past while also refocusing these insights in language that is clear 
for this generation of interested readers. The brief introduction to the 
book is followed by pericope translations and commentary. The author 
divides the prophet’s book into four major divisions: chapters 1-24, 
25-32, 33-39, 40-45. 

Cody admits that these divisions are only a rough indication of the 
sections of the book. He hopes that the reader will recognize that the 
divisions are not as well defined as his outline suggests. The narratives 
and oracles flow smoothly only on occasion. There are many sections 
of the prophet’s book that seem to be “explanatory notes” and “sup¬ 
plementary material.” The author’s continual emphasis on the stages 
of literary development may disappoint those who are attempting to 
read and interpret the books of the Bible as single, literary units. 

Although criticism aimed at an author’s methodological base should 
always be carefully given, this reviewer could not avoid being distracted 
by Cody’s frequent attempts to delineate the stages of writing. In the 
first chapter, Cody dismisses “the confusion of vv. 15-21” (p. 26) as 
secondary material, something which does not come from the same im¬ 
aginative mind. Later, in his discussion of chapter 24, Cody describes 
vv. 25-27 as an insertion made “editorially to forge” (p. 119) two 
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sections of the book. And in the final division of the book, Cody sug¬ 
gests that 40.1-2,43.4-7a, and perhaps 47.1-12 are the original nucleus 
of the visionary passages. Scholars who belong to the new literary ap¬ 
proach to biblical texts have suggested that subjectivity is one of the 
weaknesses of isolating individual units within the text, and Cody’s 
descriptions confirm their suspicions. 

While there is evidence that this book was written by a scholar, the 
author never writes in such a way as to distract from a meaningful pre¬ 
sentation for students and lay teachers. For example, he carefully ex¬ 
plains that the English words “wind” and “spirit” are derived from 
the same Hebrew root. And English translation is thus destined to lose 
the Hebrew word’s “pregnant ambivalence” (p. 25). 

These careful and meaningful explanations suggest that those who 
are seeking the obvious footprints of a scholar will be disappointed. 
After the translation of Ezekiel 2.1-3.15, Cody neglects to discuss what 
some will consider significant terms for Ezekiel: “son of man” and 
“River Chebar.” There are other places where one might wish for more 
material, but Cody’s objective is primarily to allow his readers to hear 
the Word of God more forcefully. The commentator does succeed here. 
This is seen most clearly in a statement concerning the literary pattern 
of chapter 4. After hinting that there are some problems with vv. 7-8, 
Cody candidly admits that “there is no point in quibbling about small 
points like this” (p. 36). 

The author is to be commended for using inclusive language. The 
commentary would be practical for priests, ministers, students, and lay 
persons who are interested in Ezekiel and who are seeking a better 
understanding of this extraordinary Hebrew prophet. 

Kenneth M. Craig, Jr. 

The Southern Baptism Theological Seminary 


The Future of the Methodist Theological Traditions . Ed. M. Douglas 
Meeks. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1985. Pp. 224. $9.95. 

Scholars of history and patristics will know well the names of Geof¬ 
frey Wainwright and Albert Outler, authors of two of the four major 
essays in this volume. However, the entire series provides a very useful 
discussion of the largest ecumenically oriented Protestant body in the 
United States at this turn in its theological history. The essay by Wain¬ 
wright on the ecumenical place of United Methodism is very signifi¬ 
cant in relating Methodism to the Catholic/Orthodox vision of the 
ecumenical movement. Methodism, with its roots in Anglicanism, has 
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theological resources for a deep sacramental life, and an appreciation 
of tradition along with Scripture, reason, and experience as sources for 
reclaiming the heritage of the great church. The solid scholarship of 
Wesleyan studies by Dr. Outler and his ecumenical hopes for rooting 
Wesley in the wider tradition, likewise disclose a side of Methodist 
scholarship not often available in the ecumenical dialogue. 

While the Methodist spiritual tradition often appears quite activist 
and American to the Orthodox and Catholic spiritual writer, Ariara- 
jah’s discussions of evangelism and Fowler’s thoughts on Wesley’s 
spiritual and faith development point to resources that all American 
Christians can appreciate, in developing a liturgical and biblical 
spirituality in this context. 

Liberation theology has been a peculiarly Roman Catholic develop¬ 
ment to most observers. However, United Methodism is the largest com¬ 
munion in Latin America to have developed important scholarship in 
this area. Elsa Tamez’ essay on “Wesley as Read by the Poor” gives 
good insight into this Protestant reflection on Third World concerns 
in the social order. For the entire ecumenical movement, and for those 
who would understand the responsible theological developments within 
Protestantism, Meeks’ introductory essay on the future of Methodist 
theology and the reports of the working group at this Oxford conference 
provide very helpful resources. 

If the hopes for Christian understanding are to be grounded on a 
firm foundation in the apostolic faith, reflection by all Christians seek¬ 
ing to root themselves in a theological basis for ecumenism is most im¬ 
portant. While the categories of Protestant thought, and particularly 
American thought, often seem removed from the great tradition, essays 
of the sort included in this volume are helpful to begin to bridge the 
gap in understanding. This book is a useful introduction for the 
theologically trained scholar as well as a welcome ecumenical contribu¬ 
tion in understanding faith among separated Christians. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C. 

Director, Commission on Faith and Order 


Gathered for Life. Official Report, VI Assembly, World Council of 
Churches, Vancouver, Canada 24 July—10 August 1983 . Ed. David 
Gill. Geneva: The World Council of Churches; Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans, 1983. Pp. viii, 355. Illustrated. 

Besides David Gill of the United Church of Australia, other per¬ 
sons served as editors (in other languages, such as French, German, 
and Spanish) of the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
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After a preface by Philip Potter, the General Secretary of the W.C.C., 
and a short message from the Sixth Assembly, the story of the assembly 
is presented. Approximately 4,500 persons were present while the meet¬ 
ings were in progress. There were thirty-two delegated observers from 
the Roman Catholic Church and one hundred twenty-five Orthodox 
delegates. For the first time Greek was added as one of the working 
languages. On the Feast of the Transfiguration of the Lord (August 6), 
Archbishop Iakovos of the Ecumenical Patriarchate presided over the 
Eucharist, using the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom. 

The second section of the report centered around the theme of the 
conference: “Jesus Christ—the Life of the World.” Professor Theo¬ 
dore Stylianopoulos of the Ecumenical Patriarchate was one of the two 
speakers on the main theme. Metropolitan Chrysostom of Myra of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate led the plenary session in prayer with an 
Eastern Orthodox liturgical blessing and distribution of bread. 

The third section of the report contains studies on urgent issues aris¬ 
ing from the progress carried out by the W.C.C. Among these issues 
were five that were specifically addressed by the Orthodox. Bassam Tab- 
shouri of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch presented re¬ 
marks on “Witnessing in a Divided World.” The second issue group 
studied “Taking Steps Towards Unity” and was moderated by Metro¬ 
politan John of Helsinki (the Orthodox Church of Finland). Comments 
by Metropolitan Chrysostom of Myra (the Ecumenical Patriarchate) 
are noteworthy. Mother Euphrasia (Orthodox Church of Romania) was 
one of the speakers on the third issue, “Moving Towards Participa¬ 
tion.” Professor Vitaly Borovoy (The Russian Orthodox Church) spoke 
on “Healing and Sharing Life in Community.” Orthodox response on 
“Learning in Community” was given by Frieda Haddad (the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch), Alexandros Papaderos (the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate), and Metropolitan Chrysostom of Peristerion 
(the Church of Greece). Other issues included “Confronting Threats 
to Peace and Survival,” “Struggling for Justice and Human Dignity,” 
and “Communicating Credibly.” 

The fourth section of the report is entitled “Reviewing the Past: 
Charting the Future.” Two reports were given: the first by the Most 
Rev. Edward Scott, Moderator of the Central Committee; the second 
by Dr. Philip Potter, General Secretary of the W.C.C.; Metropolitan 
Chrysostom of Myra (the Ecumenical Patriarchate), Moderator of 
Policy Reference Committee I, presented a part of that committee’s 
report. Orthodox participation in the life of the W.C.C. was discussed. 
Other issues discussed were “Relations with the Roman Catholic 
Church,” “Christian World Communions,” and “Programme Guide¬ 
lines and Finance.” 
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Elections were held. Ignatios IV of Antioch became one of the seven 
presidents of the World Council of Churches, and Metropolitan Chryso¬ 
stom of Myra of the Ecumenical Patriarchate became the Vice- 
Moderator of the W.C.C. Central Committee. 

The concluding section of the report discusses world affairs in ecu¬ 
menical perspective. 


Vasil T. Istavrides 
Chalke, Turkey 


Nairobi to Vancouver, 1975-1983 . Report of the Central Committee 
to the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Geneva: The 
World Council of Churches, 1983. Pp. xv, 238. 

The present volume deals with the history and life of the World 
Council of Churches in the period between the Fifth and Sixth General 
Assemblies (Nairobi, 1975 and Vancouver, 1983). The different parts 
have been written either by the responsible persons or the committees 
of the various departments. A foreword is provided by the Moderator 
of the Central Committee, Edward W. Scott, and an introduction by 
Philip Potter, General Secretary, who mentions, among other things, 
the contribution of Orthodox theology in the period under study. 

Commenting on the pre-assembly visits by special teams of persons 
to the Orthodox and other churches, the report states that “the contri¬ 
butions of Orthodox churches to ecumenical programmes have become 
more dynamic, valuable, and creative.” Efforts to increase Orthodox 
participation in the governing bodies of the World Council are dis¬ 
cussed. The Orthodox Task Force in Geneva reports that eleven con¬ 
sultations on relevant ecumenical-ecclesiastical themes were held by the 
Orthodox. In 1982 the Orthodox Church of Finland became a member 
of the council. 

With regard to the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, the appointment 
of a Roman Catholic tutor is recommended. Efforts should be made 
to enroll Roman Catholic students, as well as Orthodox students. The 
importance of the yearly seminar on Orthodox theology and spirituality 
is noted. 

Unit 1 on Faith and Witness includes reports of the sub-units. The 
Commission on Faith and Order stated that the Fifth World Conference 
on Faith and Order will tentatively be held in 1987, on the 1200th anni¬ 
versary of the Seventh Ecumenical Synod of Nikaia. The Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism discussed the substantial contribu¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church to the World Missionary Conference 
“Your Kingdom Come” held in Melbourne, Australia in 1980. The 
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Hermitic, Cenobitic, and Secular Ideals in Byzan¬ 
tine Hagiography of the Ninth Centuries 


ALEXANDER KAZHDAN 


IN THE ENIGMATIC Life of Saint Theodore of Edessa, written proba¬ 
bly around A.D. 900, we read that the saint came across many neatly 
built pillars in the vicinity of his city. He asked what this meant. The 
local priests explained to him that these pillars had been erected in the 
days of the pious emperor Maurice (582-602). Formerly many stylites 
had dwelt on these pillars, but by the time of Theodore, only one 
kionites, who had been standing on the column ninty-five years, re¬ 
mained; the priests considered him to be a fool. 1 The information may 
be legendary, as are many facts related in this Life —but the percep¬ 
tion of the hagiographer remains crucial regardless of the possible fac¬ 
tual invalidity of his story: our author of about A.D. 900 saw in the 
“columnists” an institution, albeit prestigious, that belonged to the past, 
even though the hundred-year-old monk was not an ordinary fool, but 
a holy salos, a fool for the sake of Christ, a spiritual brother of Saint 
Andrew and Saint Basil the Younger. 

The devastation of the stylites’ colony at Edessa, whether real or 
imaginary, does not mean that the institution of pillar-dwellers vanished 
for good. Time and again we meet them on the pages of hagiographical 
works of the ninth and tenth centuries: Anthony the Younger lived in 
a cell built beneath the stylos on which dwelt “the holy father Eustathios 
the Stylite” ordained as priest “in the Holy City itself”; 2 Symeon the 
Stylite plays a spectacular part in the Life of three brothers from Lesbos. 
A local administrator referring to the prostaxis of Leo V (813-820) had 


1 BHG 1744, ed. I. Pomjalovskij (1892), p. 52f. See A. Vasiliev, “The Life of St. 
Theodore of Edessa,” Byzantion 16 (1944) 180f. 

2 BHG 142, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1907), p. 202.14-15, 30-31. 
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ordered that Symeon be burned alive, but at the last instant, cancelled 
the execution. 3 Eventually the Iconoclast metropolitan of Lesbos com¬ 
plained that Symeon and not he was the real episcopal power within the 
bishopric. 4 Euthymios the Younger climbed a column in imitation of 
the great sixth-century stylite Symeon. 5 There are other examples. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the evidence of the Life of Theodore of Edessa cannot be dis¬ 
counted, for it reveals a certain change of attitude, a social and psycho¬ 
logical shift that has been taking place by the end of the ninth century. 

Let us place this evidence within a larger framework. 

It is well known that hagiography, in its first stage of existence, dealt 
predominantly with the lives of hermits. With the Life of Anthony the 
Great the genre begins, and innumerable stories of the desert fathers 
follow suit. Even in later centuries the hermitic ideal was not expunged: 
the saints continued to live in caves or on rocky crags, in isolation from 
society. Nevertheless, a different image of holiness steadily evolved and 
conquered this genre. 

A most striking feature of the shift is the evolution of feminine sanc¬ 
tity. Certain elements of this change have already been noticed. E. Pat- 
lagean emphasized that the theme of the holy woman in disguise, so 
typical of the Protobyzantine period, disappeared after the ninth cen¬ 
tury from the lives of female saints, or as she put it, from “hagiographie 
feminine.” 6 As a matter of fact, cases of transvestitism can be dis¬ 
covered in a couple of later Lives , but these cases, by virtue of their 
insignificance, only underscore the correctness of Patlagean’s observa¬ 
tion. Lazaros Galesiotes met a disguised woman who joined a company 
of pilgrims in the eleventh century, 7 and a certain monk, Jacob, 
brought his sick niece to be cured by Elias the Speleotes, but since it 
was improper for a woman to come to venerate the tomb of the saint, 
Jacob put a red coat and man’s kolobion on the girl and let her sleep 
near the tomb. Elias appeared to her in a vision and cured her. 8 

Patlagean also draws attention to another phenomenon closely 
connected with the disappearance of the woman in disguise from 
hagiography: the image of the married pious woman, which began to 
displace the female solitary. 9 To the examples upon which she drew, 


3 BHG 494, ed. I. van den Gheyn (1899), p. 228.7-30. 

4 Ibid. p. 230.30-31. 

5 BHG 655, ed. L. Petit (1903), p. 188.10-11, 202.22. 

6 E. Patlagean, Structure sociale, famille, chretiente a Byzance (London, 1981), part 
XI, p. 603f. To Patlagean’s list the legend of Saint Martinianos can be added in which a 
girl in male apparel played an important part (BHG 1177, ed. P. Rabbow [1895], p. 291 f.). 

7 BHG 979, ed. AASS Nov. 3, col. 538AC. 

8 BHG 581, ed. AASS Sept. 3, col. 881C-882D. 

9 Patlagean, Structure sociale, pp. 620-22. 
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Athanasia of Aegina, Maria the Younger and Thomais of Lesbos— 
all of them, probably, ninth or tenth-century—I would like to add an 
enigmatic story told by a Russian pilgrim of the fifteenth century, 
Zosima the Deacon. Zosima says that he saw in Constantinople a con¬ 
vent which he named Povasil’jas. The name is unknown from other 
sources and does not seem to allow a reasonable etymology. In this 
convent reposed the relics of Saint Kalia the laywoman, who had dis¬ 
tributed her husband’s fortune and was killed by him. 10 The story is 
reminiscent of —mutatis mutandis —the Life of Maria the Younger, 
similarly generous, who also was beaten to death by her husband. If 
we take into consideration that Kalomaria is a normal variant of Maria 
(like Kaloioannes or Kalopetros) and if we assume that Povasil’jas is 
a Russian distortion of the Greek a7td Bi£ur|<;, from Vize, we can sur¬ 
mise that Zosima’s story reflects the legend of Maria the Younger. If 
this hypothesis does not prove valid, then we acquire a complementary 
story of a holy laywoman, the victim of an unhappy marriage. 

There is another change in the image of the hagiographical heroine 
which has not so far received proper attention. Among the early female 
saints we encounter great prostitutes, such as Saint Maria of Egypt and 
Saint Pelagia. Later the harlot moved to the less honorable position 
of the saint’s mother—Theodore of Sykeon was the son of a country 
whore, 11 and a group of legends about Constantine the Great, pro¬ 
duced approximately in the ninth century, present his mother Helena 
as a prostitute. 12 The tenth century, with its emphasis on the holy 
matron, became prudish, and did not accept the lecherous past of the 
saint. A striking example is the Life of Theoktiste of Lesbos, written 
by Niketas the Magistros in the first half of the tenth century, whose 
heroine is modelled on the basis of the holy harlot and hermit Maria. 
Niketas meticulously suppressed, however, the impure past so impor¬ 
tant in the development of the prototype: Theoktiste was made a nun 
who miraculously escaped Arab captivity. 13 If we meet prostitutes in 
later Lives they are no longer women who will dedicate themselves to 
God with the same wild eagerness that they dedicated themselves to 
sin; they are now ordinary vehicles of temptation, stumbling blocks 
on the way to (other people’s) salvation. 

What happened to the image of the male saint during this same 


10 G. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople (Washington, D.C., 1984), p. 189. 
n BHG 1748, ed. A. J. Festugifcre, Vie de Theodore de Sykeon , 1 (Brussels, 1970), 
p. 3.1-14; see H. Magoulias, “Bathhouse, Inn, Tavern, Prostitution and the Stage as 
Seen in the Lives of the Saints of the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” EEBS 38 (1971) 242. 

^Especially in the Vita of Eusignios —BHG 639, ed. P. Devos, “Une recension 
nouvelle de la Passion grecque BHG 639 de S. Eusignios,” AB 100 (1982) 218. 

13 On this, A. Kazhdan, “Hagiographical Notes,” BZ 78 (1985) 49f. 
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period? D. Papachryssanthou demonstrated that the old view, accord¬ 
ing to which cenobitic organization replaced the primitive hermitage, 
is too simplistic, and that eremitic cells of various form existed side 
by side by koinobia. 14 This is unquestionably true; nonetheless there 
are some features of the hagiographical attitude toward eremitism that 
encourage us to question whether the solution was as poised and bal¬ 
anced as it has been delineated by the French scholar. 

First of all, Papachryssanthou knows better than anyone else that 
it is precisely in the tenth century that Mount Athos became an arena 
of severe struggle between the hermits and the cenobitic organization, 
incarnated especially in the person of Athanasios of Athos. I do not 
intend to rewrite the history of this struggle—the sources have been 
collected and interpreted by Papachryssanthou in her introduction to 
the charters of the Protaton, in a charter that to my astonishment is 
entitled “Des groupes anachoretiques aux grands couvents.” 15 

Secondly, hagiography of the period under consideration stresses 
the close interrelation between the hermitage and the koinobion: the 
status of hermit was provisionary, a testing of sort—after his novitiate, 
and having acquired a solid reputation for piety, the young monk ex¬ 
ercised his body and soul in a solitary site, lived in a cave, wandered 
across uninhabited areas, and eventually founded his own monastery. 
Moreover, the holy man could dwell in seclusion, but usually close by 
to the monastery, sometimes directing it from his alleged hermitage. 
Two biographies of the greatest saints of this time reveal the close inter¬ 
connection between the solitary life and “proper” monasticism: 
Athanasios of Athos tried for a long time to escape earthly fame and 
to find for himself a place in the “desert,” i.e. solitude—he ended up, 
however, as the founder of the Lavra on Mount Athos. Lazaros 
Galesiotes, the eleventh-century holy man, one of the last stylites in 
the Byzantine empire, administered with an iron hand the monasteries 
built around his column. When his health deteriorated and his immi¬ 
nent death became evident, his monks badly wanted to receive from 
Lazaros the typikon, but he stubbornly refused to do this favor for 
the monasteries. It was only after his death, when his corpse was brought 
into the monastic church and briefly resurrected, that he acquiesced 
and signed the typikon, deftly prepared by one of his disciples. 16 

The story of Stephen the Younger is very typical of this combination 

14 D. Papachryssanthou, “La vie monastique dans les campagnes byzantines du VUIe 
au Xle siecle,” Byzantion 43 (1973/4) 158-80. 

X5 Actes de Protaton (Paris, 1975), pp. 61-93. 

16 BHG 979 (see n. 7), col. 586F-87B. This episode is related in detail also in an un¬ 
published Vita of the saint (not listed in BHG)—the MS of Moscow, State Museum of 
History tGIM) 369/353, fol. 220-220v. 
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of eremitical and cenobitic life. Stephen began his spiritual deeds in 
seclusion, but soon became famed wide and far, and twelve brethren 
gathered around him. They formed an extremely pious koinobion 
named in honor of Saint Auxentios, and they built there a cemetery 
and other necessary facilities. The link with the eremitic past was not 
severed, however—Stephen is said to have taught from a natural cave, 
“created by God.” As soon as the number of monks reached twenty, 
Stephen appointed an oikonomos and left the community. 17 He stayed 
at Mount Auxentios, being closely connected both with surrounding 
monasteries and convents and with the capital, so that pious inhabitants 
of Constantinople often visited him. 18 He was even accused—falsely, 
according to his hagiographer—of sexual intercourse with his spiritual 
daughter, the nun Anna. 19 

Even more evocative is information from the Life of Paul of Latros, 
a hegoumenos who started his spiritual career on a column not far 
from the Lavra of the Savior, on the mountain of Latros. 20 When he 
founded his monastery Paul divided the monks into two groups: those 
who lived “by themselves” and the “gregarious ones,” who formed 
a virtual community. The regular monks had a common abode and 
a common table, and the monastery furnished them with clothes. The 
hermits had to provide individually for their food and garb, but they 
were not permitted to do or to possess anything (including a plain nee¬ 
dle) without the knowledge of the “father.” 21 

Eremitism of these centuries was an external form of life rather than 
a way of life, an individualism without independence, a superficial sep¬ 
aration from community but not from its supervision and mighty hand. 

The idea was developed that asceticism was available within the 
monastic community no less than in genuine solitude. The Barlaam and 
Joasaph contains a long discourse on monastic life as opposed to life 
in the world. The author speculates that pious people, who found it 
difficult to pursue a virtuous life in the world, were leaving everything 
they possessed—relatives, wealth, comfort—and fleeing to the desert, 
to the mountains, to caves and fissures in the earth (this formula is 
a topos). 22 The author distinguishes three groups of monks: some of 
them were perfect anchorites, others pitched their tents in isolation, 


17 BHG 1666, ed. PG 100.1097D-1101 A. 

18 Ibid. 100.1104D. 

19 Ibid. 100.1125B-D. 

20 BHG 1474, ed. H. Delehaye (1892), p. 42.11-14. 

21 Ibid. p. 52.2-16. 

22 See, for instance, the Life of Theodora of Thessalonike —BHG 1737, ed. Bishop 
Arsenij (1899), p. 35.5-6. 
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assembling on Sundays in a single church and together communicating 
the Holy Mysteries. The third category formed cenobitic communities 
gathering in flocks under one taxiarch and leader. 23 There is no hier¬ 
archy of monastic exploits in the Barlaam —the division is only spatial, 
not that of dignity. 

Certainly, the contemporaries of Theodore of Stoudios could find 
authoritative judgments of church fathers in support of cenobitic or¬ 
ganization, and so they did. Euthymios the Younger, for one, is said 
to have often mentioned to his monks the koinobion , the advantages 
of which John the Klimax revealed so clearly and in which all kinds 
of virtues could be found in their archetypical form. 24 But koinobion 
was for them least of all an antiquarian institution of which to read 
and to admire—it was an ideal and a reality for which they fought 
against the Iconoclasts and which they kept building up after the final 
defeat of Iconoclasm. Accordingly many Lives represent holy men 
and women whose spiritual exercises flourished within the monastic 
circuit. The Life of Evaristos is one among many that lists the points 
of monastic asceticism: fasting, sleeping on the ground, vigils, re¬ 
jection of washing, shedding tears, constant moaning, unceasing sing¬ 
ing of psalms, and so on up to the cleanness of the soul and the 
body. 25 The same points are included in the biography of the Con- 
stantinopolitan abbess Irene of Chrysobalantos: fasting, vigils, con¬ 
stant genuflection, and “dry” sleeping on the ground. 26 Mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh could be reached within the monastery, opening 
the way—as the Life of Theophylaktos of Nikomedeia emphasizes 27 
—for “other virtues,” such as humility, love, mildness, chastity, and 
purity. 

Moreover, the anchorite had close ties not only with the monastery 
but even with secular society. A drastic example is Luke the Stylite, 
considered by his hagiographer to be the fifth in the series of famous 
stylites—like the biblical Job who was the fifth from Abraham. 28 Prov¬ 
idence directed him to the imperial city, and there, after having visited 
all the renowned temples, he settled on a column in Chalcedon. The 
crowd streamed to Luke in floods 29 —those who were frustrated, or 
weak, or endangered, or in distress, or looking for penitence, or 


23 BHG 224, ed. G. R. Woodward and H. Mattingly (repr. 1967), pp. 172-78. 
24 BHG 655 (see n. 4), p. 199.24-27. 

25 BHG 2153, ed. Ch. Van de Vorst (1923), pp. 311-14. 

26 BHG 952, ed. AASS July 6, col. 61 IB. 

27 BHG 2451, ed. A. Vogt (1932), p. 74.1-4. 

28 BHG 2239, ed. H. Delehaye (1923), p. 198.9-14. 

29 Ibid. p. 231.30-31. 
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suffering from injustice, or needing protection, or in search of heal¬ 
ing. 30 This formulaic statement is vague, but one episode of the Life 
reveals a quite secular connection between the stylite and the inhabitants 
of Constantinople: fishermen who every day were returning empty- 
handed came to Luke to improve their catch, and the saint concluded 
a contract with their proteuon —Luke gave them a jar with blessed water 
and a piece of tissue woven by his holy hands, and instructed them to 
pour the sacred water on their fishing nets and to bind the rag at the 
end. As compensation for his service Luke required a tenth (itno- 
5£k<xtcdoi<;) of the future catch 31 —a precious detail of Constantino- 
politan economy of the tenth century. But now we are not dealing with 
the forms of exploitation of small owners by their spiritual counsellors. 
What now matters is the striking contradiction between his internal 
asceticism (Luke’s confinement on the pillar for forty-five years), and 
his secular practice, approved by the hagiographer. 

The Life of Luke the Stylite preserves the traditional hierarchy of 
the ways of salvation. There are people, so states the hagiographer, 
who remain “within the worldly din,” who are like fragrant roses 
among thorns. On the next rung of the ladder stand monks who 
gathered in koinobia like spiritual flocks. Then follow hermits who dwell 
in deserts, on mountains and in caves. But, he concludes, the upper 
level is reached by the very few, by the stylites, who quit the lowly and 
earthly abode for towerlike pillars and who in flesh enter the angelic 
community; they are isangeloi, “equal with angels.” 32 But this evalua¬ 
tion was not shared by all hagiographers. 

Saint David, one of the brothers from Lesbos, lived for thirty 
years as hermit on Mount Ida. After this long and painful exercise 
he had a vision of a shrine, full of monks and “virgins,” to which not 
a single layman was allowed to enter. To David’s astonishment, he 
also was turned down. An angel appeared and explained to David that 
he would not receive blessing until he donned the monastic garb. 33 
There was nothing for him to do but enter the cenobitic status. 34 
The traditional scheme is reversed: the cenobitic status, f| xou koivo- 
pioo ouoTaoK;, is announced to be superior to hermitism. So far we 
have dealt with a vision, an esthetic image. The Life of Nikon Meta- 
noeite presents a straightforward formulation: Nikon, relates his 
biographer, achieved in the koinobion more virtue than in an eremitic 


^Ibid. p. 23If. 

31 Ibid. p. 212f. 

32 Ibid. pp. 196.27-197.14. 
33 BHG 494 (see n. 3), p. 215f. 
34 Ibid. p. 217.23. 
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and anchorite community. 35 May I add that Nikon, a very active pro¬ 
pagator of piety, traveled much across Greece and founded his own 
monastery close to the city market? 

The Life of Luke the Younger (or Steiriotes) reflects the same atti¬ 
tude toward hermitism: the hegoumenos of the monastery in which 
Luke dwelt reproached the young monk for his desire to become an 
anchorite. What matters is not the reproach itself but the form in which 
it was couched. “How long,” said the hegoumenos, “will you still 
boorishly (&ypoiKiKC&<;) insist [on your request] and display this 
preference for the desert above the ecclesiastical community (ouv- 
a£i<;)?” 36 The eremitic inclination was considered by this hegoumenos 
to be a boorish trend. Finally, they found a balanced solution—Luke 
settled in a private “tent” but remained under the administration of 
the monastery, a type of monastic structure that we have already 
discussed. 

Accordingly, Byzantine society acquired a certain distaste for ex¬ 
cessive asceticism. The Greek, South Italian saint Nilos of Rossano 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of his hagiographer, a moderate 
way of behavior, and by so doing he escaped seduction, since exces¬ 
sive actions are “the works of demons”; even in good actions, he 
says, the extreme reveals the cunningness of demons. 37 In other Lives 
the conflict between genuine monasticism and excessive ascetic her¬ 
mitism acquires more dramatic features. In the Life of Gregory 
Dekapolites, the hero predicts the imminent death of a stylite, or 
as the hagiographer calls him, a monk “who restricted his body by 
a pillar.” 38 This stylite was by no means a paragon of virtue, and 
Gregory caught his disciple fornicating with a woman. The contrast 
reaches its peak when Gregory is called an “unswerving pillar.” 39 
The idea of pillar, stylos, obtains special connotation in hagiograph- 
ical terminology: the pillar, as stressed in the Life of Gregory, is 
not a symbol of self-severing from mundane immorality—one could 
limit one’s space by the pillar’s summit and remain alienated from 
true piety; it symbolizes the stability of a genuine monk in his 
struggle for the triumph of monasticism. It is not by chance that 
Gregory’s older contemporary Theodore of Stoudios—like Gregory, 
a courageous defender of icon veneration—was called the pillar of 


35 BHG 1366, ed. O. Lampsides, Ho ekPontou hosios Nikon ho Metanoeite (Athens, 
1982), p. 24.19-22 and 167.7-9. 

36 BHG 994, ed. E. Martini (1894), p. 91.33-34, G. P. Kremos (1874), p. 32. 

37 BHG 1370, ed. AASS Sept. 7, col. 271BC. 

38 BHG 711, ed. F. Dvornik (1926), p. 60.8-9, see also p. 67.1. 

39 Ibid. p. 68.22-23. 
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orthodoxy. 40 Again, in the milieu of icon venerators we meet the 
word stylos in a meaning divergent from the strict traditional usage. 
The monk Athanasios, as we read in the Life of Paul of Latros, lived 
in Constantinople in the reign of Michael II (820-829), the emperor who 
was possessed by the Iconoclastic madness. Athanasios left the capital, 
came to Latros, and climbed there a stylos “not-made-by-hands”— 
that is, a high rock that rose up to the clouds and had at its top a 
cave. 41 The spectacular sight of a stylite standing on the top of a col¬ 
umn is replaced by an anchorite who escaped the danger of the Icono¬ 
clastic regime and settled down in a natural abode. 

The struggle against the Iconoclasts required resistance, not es¬ 
capism. After the battle was won, the icon venerators produced a mul¬ 
titude of Lives praising those who were exiled and tortured for the sake 
of Christ. Sober and often avoiding wonder-working, these biographies 
are strongly politically tinged, and sometimes the hagiographers ques¬ 
tion the steadfastness of those who stood aside at the time of trial and 
persecution. Peter, the hagiographer of Saint Ioannikios, felt himself 
obliged to justify the saint’s flight to the mountain Alsos. Nobody, he 
emphasizes, is to suspect that Ioannikios had been frightened by the 
tyrant (Peter meant Leo V), nor was he afraid of death—-he fled simply 
from the pleasantries of the world. 42 The flight from earthly pleasures 
appeared to be separated from mere cowardly escapism by a border 
that was imaginary rather than real: the monk was required to meet 
the threat, not to retreat. 

The same Ioannikios who retreated to a mountain also separated 
himself from fake hermits. Peter relates the story of a certain Gourias, 
a charlatan and magician who falsely accepted the eremitic way of life 
and pretended to be extremely pious. Gourias hated Ioannikios and 
chased “the glory of loftiest fame” that he expected to gain from peo¬ 
ple for being a full anchorite—the hagiographer uses a rare word 
poveprmiTTig that is used also by John of Damascus. 43 Moreover, 
Peter defines Gourias not only as jealous of Ioannikios’ genuine glory 
but, within a more general framework, as pioopdvaxoQ, a hater of 
monks. 44 The story is briefly reported by Sabas, 45 and Sabas, like 
Peter, underscores the activity of the evil force in support of Gourias. 


^HG 1755d, ed. V. LatySev (1914), p. 283.5. 

41 BHG 1474 (see n. 20), p. 43.3-9. 

42 BHG 936, ed. AASS Nov. 2.1, col. 394C. The passage is omitted by another hagio¬ 
grapher, Sabas (BHG 935)—ed. ibid., col. 350C. 

43 PG 96.1068B. 

^PG 96.395A-96B. 

45 PG 96.350C-51A. 
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The cosmic nature of the conflict between good and evil is, however, 
brought close to earth in the late tenth-century version of the Life written 
by Symeon Metaphrastes: in Metaphrastes, Gourias is not an imposter 
but a real ascetic and virtuous man who desired to surpass everyone 
in monastic exercises—but as he saw the glory shifting from him to 
Ioannikios he pursued Ioannikios with envy. 46 Does Metaphrastes’ 
alteration mean that the passions of the post-iconoclastic epoch sub¬ 
sided and the role of the hermitage was accepted within the community? 
It may be too dangerous to draw conclusions from such an insignifi¬ 
cant amount of data. 

We are on more solid ground as far as the changes of the twelfth 
century are concerned. Balsamon stressed the looseness of links within 
the cenobitic monastery of his time, 47 whereas the nunnery retained its 
previous cenobitic features. 48 The looseness of the twelfth-century 
koinobion did not mean, however, a revival of the individualistic celliote 
system: not only did the term koinobion remain popular, and many 
monastic rules prescribed a cenobitic way of life, 49 but we meet in the 
typikon of the Heliou Bomon (a. 1162) a direct prohibition of a celliotic 
system with an injunction to change it for cenobitism. 50 Even though 
celliotic monks were tolerated in certain monasteries, 51 the authors of 
typika required their submission to the hegoumenos. 52 

In the twelfth century, the paramount contrast was not that of the 
koinobion and the atomized eremitic cell, but that of monastic and 
secular piety, and secular writers attacked excessive asceticism. It was 
P. Magdalino who first demonstrated that Byzantine intellectuals of 
the period became very critical of it. 53 An antihermitic tendency can 
be traced also in hagiographical works. 

The hagiography of the twelfth century is scanty: besides refurbished 
stories about saints of yore, we possess only a handful of descriptions 
of contemporary holy men. The most famous of them is the Life of 


^PG 116.56AB. 

47 PG 138.176CD. 

^A. M. Talbot, “A Comparison of the Monastic Experience of Byzantine Men and 
Women,*’ in Byzantine Saints and Monasteries (Brookline, Mass., 1985), p. 17. 

49 E.g., S. Eustratiades, “Typikon tes en Konstantinoupoli mones tou megalomartyros 
Mamantos,” Hellenika 1 (1928) 281.9-14. 

50 A. Dmitrievskij, Typika (Kiev, 1895), p. 742.26-30. 

51 P. Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” REB 32 (1974), p. 
71.698-99. 

52 See examples, A. Kazhdan, “Vizantijskij monastyr’ XI-XII vv. kak social’naja grup- 
pa,” VizVrem 31 (1971) 53f. 

53 P. Magdalino, “The Byzantine Holy Man in the Twelfth Century,” in The Byzan¬ 
tine Saint (London, 1981), p. 51-66. 
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Meletios of Myoupolis, which has survived in two versions signed by 
two renowned literati—Theodore Prodromos and Nicholas of Methone. 
In both versions Meletios is opposed to those who claimed excessive 
asceticism. Nicholas tells us of two men, Stephen and Theodosios, who 
longed for human repute and therefore pretended to live tov 6okt]tik6v 
Piov; moreover, Theodosios evidently connected the increase of his own 
glory with the decrease of Meletios’ reputation. Their arrogance did 
not remain unpunished—Theodosios died like a dog possessed by rabies, 
and Stephen suffered from a grave disease. 54 Prodromos tells a dif¬ 
ferent and an even more eloquent story: the son of a certain Noah came 
to Meletios; this man despised monks and mocked their way of life as 
a children’s game; in other words, he considered monastic practice as 
completely insufficient. So he left the monastery and decided to cut 
up his belly, since it was “the treasure of gluttony,” and also to ampu¬ 
tate his genitals, the tool of fornication. 55 Certainly, Prodromos’ story 
sounds exaggerated, and his attention to the pudenda may originate 
with his general naturalistic trend, but the core of his message is ob¬ 
vious—Meletios was building a monastic community, and the excessive 
ascetic inclination formed only a barrier for regular monasticism. 

Some intellectuals of the twelfth century went even further. Not only 
was excessive asceticism ridiculed and rejected, but the sacrosanct insti¬ 
tution of Byzantine society, monasticism, was questioned. It is well 
known that Eustathios of Thessalonike, the great antiquarian and 
writer, produced a vitriolic pamphlet on monastic life. Eustathios also 
mocked a hypocritical hermit in his treatise On Hypocrisy —a satire so 
brilliant that the classicists who deny any originality to Byzantine 
literature were eager to find an ancient prototype of this medieval “com¬ 
pilation.” They did not succeed. Moreover, Eustathios knew how to 
use ancient texts to criticize contemporary monasticism. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Homeric epic he time and again returns to monastic 
themes: mockingly he presents unexpected etymologies of the most 
salient concepts of monastic life —asketes is derived from askos, the 
wineskin; lavra is connected with a word that means whore, and the 
idea of sleeping on the ground, an important element of ascetic prac¬ 
tice, is systematically applied to pigs. 56 His position is expressed even 
more obviously in his commentary on the passage of the Odyssey 
dedicated to the Cyclopes. The Cyclopes who, “trusting in the immor¬ 
tal God (Eustathios consciously changes the Homeric plural, ‘gods,’ 
to singular) plant nothing and dwell in hollow caves,” are plainly 

54 BHG 1247, ed. V. Vasil’evskij (1886), p. 15.14-32, 16.22. 

55 BHG 1248, ed. ibid., p. 62f. 

56 A. Kazhdan, “Looking Back to Antiquity/* GRBS 24 (1984) 377f. 
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identified with the “anchorites of our own time ,” 57 who seek to flee 
from cities and to dwell on mountain tops, and who neither plant nor 
toil in any other way, but receive goods without sowing and ploughing. 
We will see below that Eustathios also applied his principles to hagio¬ 
graphy. 

Athanasios of Alexandria, the great father of the fourth century, 
in his letter to a certain monk Amoun 58 formulated a thesis that was 
crucial for Byzantine ethics: There are two ways of life; one, the mar¬ 
ried life, which is mundane and simple—the other, the celibate, which 
is angelic and supreme. One should not be blamed if one chooses the 
secular way—it also can be rewarded. The other way is difficult, but 
holy and superior, and brings fruit not thirty, but a hundred times, 
more abundant. George Hamartolos 59 accepts and strengthens 
Athanasios’ tenets: the first way is mundane and earthly, the second 
one—heavenly, angelic and apostolic. 

A scene in the Life of Luke the Younger illustrates this general state¬ 
ment. A certain spatharios Philip visited his brother the monk Theodo¬ 
sios in the monastery where the latter dwelt. After supper, the monks 
went to bed, but very soon Luke summoned them to a synaxis . Theo¬ 
dosios, however, let his brother sleep, since he was unaccustomed to 
monastic toils and vigils. Philip stayed in his cot, but felt uncomforta¬ 
ble. Then he had a vision; two youths whose beauty was beyond descrip¬ 
tion and unbearable for human eyes (i.e. angels) addressed him and 
said: “Why are you upset? Why are you inventing unreasonable rea¬ 
sons? Look upward, and you will perceive the honor that befalls unto 
Luke.” And Philip saw Luke surrounded with heavenly light . 60 
Monastic toils and vigils in this life were to be rewarded by the glory 
inaccessible to a pious layman. 

When in the tenth century the ideal of the married holy woman was 
introduced, it conflicted with this traditional approach. The author of 
the Life of Maria the Younger had to defend his heroine: yes, she was 
not a nun, but she was nevertheless a saint—miracles at her tomb were 
invoked to prove her sanctity . 61 

In the twelfth century the topic of the lay saint becomes more ac¬ 
ceptable. Nicholas Kataskepenos, the author of the Life of Cyril Phil- 
eotes, who wrote in the first half of the twelfth century, was still unde¬ 
cided: his hero, a sailor on the Danube and the head of a small family, 


51 Commentary on Homer, 1618-31. 

58 PG 26.1173BC. 

59 Ed. C. de Boor 1:335.17-22, 342.3-4. 

^HG 994 (see n. 36), ed. PG 111.472AD, G. P. Kremos, p. 51f. 
61 BHG 1164, ed. AASS Nov. 4, col. 699E. 
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divided his life between the worldly and monastic manner: he performed 
his ascetic exploits during sixty years—partly at home and partly in a 
monastery 62 that he founded together with his brother. In his exploits 
he tried to keep the middle way: thus, after the birth of his child, Cyril 
limited his sexual intercourse with his wife, but did not accept consis¬ 
tent celibacy; when Cyril came to Constantinople and reported his ascet¬ 
icism to an experienced monk Hilarion, his adviser approved of every¬ 
thing save the iron chains Cyril had put on—this excessive asceticism, 
said Hilarion, may produce vainglory . 63 And like his contemporaries, 
Prodromos and Nicholas of Methone, Kataskepenos conjures up the 
image of a monk who rejected the saint’s admonitions, strove to exces¬ 
sive deeds and eventually became fatigued and even stopped observing 
the fast . 64 Especially indicative for the author’s oscillating position is 
the story about Cyril’s seclusion: three years the saint lived in silence, 
and at the same time he questioned the correctness of his behavior. Cyril 
reproached himself, comments the hagiographer, for his solitary life, 
povcooiq. He asked himself: Whom will I wash? Whom will I tend? 
With whom can I sympathize since I severed from society, Koivcovia? 
Kataskepenos indicates other faults of the solitary life—if one falls into 
the trap of idleness, there is nobody to pull him out; the hermit is unable 
to demonstrate his humbleness since he is in no contact with other peo¬ 
ple; he cannot make manifest the greatness of his soul since nobody 
resists his desires . 65 Kataskepenos’ arguments are traditional, partly 
derived from Basil the Great—what is individual and rare in Byzantine 
hagiography is Cyril’s indecision and quest for the right way. Unlike 
Symeon the Theologian , 66 Kataskepenos emphasizes the social aspects 
of human behavior—he praises philia and recommends charity. 

Eustathios of Thessalonike overcame the state of uncertainty and 
took a consistently secular stand. He reversed Athanasios’ thesis that 
monastic life is preferable, and composed a Life that was polemical 
in its gist; he postulated that the pious lay man is morally more valuable 
than his eremitic counterpart. Philotheos of Opsikion, whose Life 
Eustathios wrote, is a shadowy figure—he is not mentioned in any other 
source, and Eustathios does not provide us with any historical co¬ 
ordinates of Philotheos’ days and works. It is impossible to prove but, 


62 BHG 468, ed. E. Sargologos, La vie de saint Cyrille le Phiteote moine byzantin 
(Brussels, 1964), par. 53:1, p. 249.6-7. 

63 Ibid. par. 16:2, p. 88f. 

M Ibid. par. 52.6, p. 248.24-27. 

65 Ibid. par. 23.3, p. llOf. 

^On social views of Symeon, A. Kazhdan, “Das System der Bilder und Metaphem 
in den Werken Symeons des ‘Neuen’ Theologen,” in Unser ganzes Leben Christus unserem 
Gott iiberantworten (Gottingen, 1982), pp. 221-39. 
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on the other hand, it is tempting to suggest that Philotheos was a sheer 
creation of his biographer. 

In Philotheos’ Life Eustathios develops the ideas which are already 
tangible in Kataskepenos: the hermit, says Eustathios, cares only about 
himself: he therefore seeks places in solitude, hides in caves and in 
fissures in the ground, so as to escape the throng of the marketplace. 
We remember that caves and fissures in the ground are crucial ele¬ 
ments of eremitic environment—in traditional hagiography—now the 
enlightened prelate uses this image with a derogatory tinge. Eusta¬ 
thios admits that it is indeed admirable to fight the tribe of demons 
in solitude, when God the King is one’s only spectator and umpire, 
&YO)vo 06 tti<; —again, the term is plucked from the traditional vocabu¬ 
lary of hagiographical literature. But, continues Eustathios, those 
who fight the foe in the full glare of public attention should feel no 
shame by comparison: their deeds surpass those of the hermit. The her¬ 
mit runs along a smooth track, with no real obstacles, while the pub¬ 
lic contestants vie on a battlefield strewn with stones and spikes. The 
harder the struggle, the greater their honor. The sun doubtless con¬ 
tinues to be beautiful as it passes unseen beneath the earth, but it is 
infinitely more brilliant when it rises and makes its beauty manifest 
to all. 67 

Accordingly, Philotheos did not emaciate his flesh. Unlike misers, 
he did not hoard superficial treasures to the detriment of his real spir¬ 
itual wealth. Quite the contrary: what wealth he had, he used; he 
gathered the various riches of the earth, allowing “the excess burden” 
to be taken by the poor, and thus he walked the divine (0sia), the truly 
straight (ei>0eia) path. 68 

Moreover, Eustathios relates that his hero loved anchoresis, the 
solitary way of life, and the askesis far from the earthly mire, but after 
having weighed “on precise scales” the eremitic state and life in 
society 69 he took another road: he scrutinized thousands of panegyrics 
of marriage and he decided, in imitation of his parents, to leave in the 
world progeny, his blessed seed. Philotheos shared his idea with his 
father and mother and they gladly accepted it; they even were ashamed 
that they did not foresee their son’s desire. So they arranged a wed¬ 
ding. And soon Philotheos’ house became full of children. 70 

There is no need to stress that Philotheos’ marriage was happy, that 
his house flourished, and that our secular saint employed hired hands 


BHG 1535, ed. T. Tafel (1832), p. 148.37-87. 
^Ibid. p. 147.76-89. 

69 Ibid. p. 148.93-97. 

70 Ibid. p. 149.4-25. 
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but also he, himself, worked the soil. 71 Unlike the biblical Job with 
whom Eustathios—rather clumsily—aligns him, Philotheos lived free 
from tragical tension, and his peaceful death crowned his life of mun¬ 
dane achievements. 

To sum up, let us try to place these naive stories into the broader 
framework of Byzantine culture. Byzantium in general and Byzantine 
hagiography in particular have been traditionally considered as uniform 
and subject to political monotony and religious orthodoxy. I am afraid 
that one must drive through the pitfalls of totalitarian propaganda in 
order to distinguish different voices under the unified surface. I believe 
—and hope that I have demonstrated this thesis properly—that the 
Byzantine saint was far from being an abstract sign and an embodi¬ 
ment of abstract moral virtues. The ideal of the anchorite, of the mem¬ 
ber of a monastic community, and of the man of the world, were op¬ 
posed to each other in different hagiographers. It seems, as well, that 
different epochs were fecund for different types of sanctity: the im¬ 
ages of the hermit or stylite were not very welcome in the ninth century 
when the Lives were populated with efficient leaders of clergy and 
monks in their struggle for monastic independence. Orthodoxy won 
the day, but strangely enough the koinobion lost the battle—again an¬ 
chorites and stylites came to the fore. By the twelfth century, consis¬ 
tent cenobitism was more typical for nunneries than for male monas¬ 
teries. But twelfth-century monasticism experienced another blow which 
was, perhaps, more threatening: the ideal of virtuous life in the world 
contrasted with the call for seclusion and extreme self-sacrifice. 


71 Ibid. p. 149.86-90. 
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art and he himself continued the tradition of that art in an excellent 
way through his own work and that of his students throughout 
Greece and elsewhere. Kontoglou knew Western art and thinking 
as well, so that he can make comparisons that are based on his own 
artistic, educational, and theological experience; but Kontoglou, like 
Cavamos, has a definite Orthodox point of view rooted in the 
Byzantine Orthodox religious tradition. It is impossible to resist 
quoting Kontoglou when he says that “The most profound kind of 
painting is religious painting, and the most profound kind of reli¬ 
gious painting is Byzantine, because it is more spiritual, because it 
has truer roots, the Gospels” (p. 95). He also declares that “Byzan¬ 
tine iconography has universal significance. This is why, instead of 
growing old with the passage of time and losing its significance, on 
the contrary it becomes increasingly new. Byzantine iconography is 
eternal, like the Gospels, in which it has its source” (p. 99). 

This exuberance, this absolute firmness of belief in the validity 
and claims of Byzantine sacred art as the fundamental Christian art, 
this clarity of vision on the part of Kontoglou, permeates the whole 
book, as presented by Dr. Cavamos. It gives an absolutely clear 
and unequivocal view of the theological and religious underpinnings 
of Byzantine sacred art that must be taken seriously. 

Byzantine Sacred Art is not an art handbook that tries to ex¬ 
plain this particular art from an aesthetic point of view; it is a pro¬ 
foundly religious book that attempts and succeeds in putting forth 
the Byzantine spiritual point of view as it applies to art. It is an 
essential book for those who would seek to understand the Byzantine 
mind and the Orthodox Christian tradition. It is no wonder, then, 
that the first edition of this very favorably reviewed volume was 
exhausted. We are thankful that an even richer one has replaced it. 

John E . Rexine 


Archimandrite Vasileios of Stavronikita. Hymn of Entry: 
Liturgy and Life in the Orthodox Church . Contemporary Greek 
Theologians Number One. Translated from the Greek by Eliza¬ 
beth Briere with a Foreword by Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. 
Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984. 
Pp. 138. Paperbound. 

Originally published in Greek under the title Eisodikon in 1974, 
Hymn of Entry appeared in a second edition in 1978 (on which 
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the English translation is based), and in a third in 1982, authored 
by the Abbot of the Monastery of Stavronikita on Mount Athos, 
who very much represents the renewal of Orthodox monastic life 
on the Holy Mount. In his Foreword, Bishop Kallistos states that 
“The quality that characterizes this remarkable book is above all a 
sense of organic wholeness, such as may be found in St Maximus 
the Confessor. The unity of the divine and the human in the incarnate 
Christ, the unity of heaven and earth in the Divine Liturgy, the 
unity between theology and spirituality, between theology and life- 
such are the author’s master themes” (p. 9). The essence of Father 
Vasileios’s theology is liturgical and the study of the liturgy leads 
additionally to an examination of the liturgical meaning of iconog¬ 
raphy and the theological value of church music. Father Vasileios 
himself says that his book is “not put forward as a solution to the 
problem of Church unity, but as small beginnings and ways of ascent 
which may help some people to enter more consciously into the 
Church where ‘that dread mystery of the unity beyond reason and 
speech is enacted’” (p. 13). For Father Vasileios there can be no 
separation between theology and spirituality. The Orthodox faith, 
he proclaims, is living theology and the Holy Church is itself an 
icon of God. For Vasileios, liturgical theology is the incarnation of 
theology which is clearly seen in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Even the icon expresses the unifying power of the Liturgy and the 
sanctifying grace of the Spirit. 

In its six compact chapters entitled “Theology as a Liturgy of 
the Church”; “The Structure of the Church as an Initiation into the 
Mystery of the Trinity”; “The Divine Liturgy as a Theological Rite”; 
“The Icon as Liturgical Analogy”; “Spirituality as ‘Bondage’ to 
Freedom”; and “Dying and Behold We Live,” we can see how 
liturgy initiates through celebration into that mystery of theology 
by which that knowledge is obtained which is eternal life. To quote 
Father Vasileios again, “In the Divine Liturgy, the Lord is to be 
found truly as God-man. And the faithful, who have been baptized 
and have participated in the Liturgy, are truly to be found in Him” 
(p. 78); and “When the believer is within the Divine Liturgy, he 
has gone beyond the world of corruption. He lives and dances for 
you, extended beyond the threat of time, outside the prison of space. 
Although time and space exist, man is mystically nourished by the 
‘hidden manna,’ by another reality, a reality earlier than time and 
above space” (p. 79). The ultimate freedom is the release from 
one’s own will and the yielding to the freedom of the Paraclete, to 
receive the grace of the Holy Spirit in humility, with purity of heart, 
and with love. 
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Hymn of Entry stresses that theology is not a philosophy or a 
system but an expression of the mystical life of the Church which is 
by its very essence liturgical. Through liturgical participation there 
can be renewal of theology and Christian life. 

—.John E. Rexine 


William C. Spohn, What Are They Saying About Scripture and 

Ethics? Paulist Press, New York, 1984. 148 pp. 

Despite the pervasiveness of ‘secularism’ in modem Western 
culture, the past two decades have witnessed an extraordinary revival 
of interest in Holy Scripture. One of the most positive results of this 
revival, particularly prominent in Roman Catholic circles, is the con¬ 
cern to ground ethical reflection and activity in the Biblical witness. 

Typically, Christian theologians have produced two kinds oi 
books that draw together ethics and Scripture: interpretations of the 
ethical dimension of Biblical theology, and polemical treatises that 
seek to justify a particular ethical stance by demonstrating—usually in 
violation of legitimate hermeneutic principles—that such a stance has 
Biblical support. The former, of course, is essential to an overall 
presentation of scriptural themes (K. H. Schelkle, for example, appro¬ 
priately devotes the third volume of his Theology of the New Testa¬ 
ment to the issue of ‘Morality’). As an all too common example of 
‘proof-texting,’ the latter (typified by any number of ‘position papers’ 
put out by today’s ‘Moral Majority’) more often than not distorts the 
apostolic witness beyond recognition. 

A /third approach, that the Jesuit theologian William Spohn 
treats in this excellently written survey, is concerned less with ethics 
in Scripture than with Scripture in ethics. In keeping with this highly 
popular Paulist Press series, his purpose is to offer the reader a critical 
overview of the way theologians use Scripture to ground and direct 
the process of ethical decision-making. 

Spohn adopts a hermeneutic perspective that permits a sound 
and yet critical analysis of the various ethical approaches he deals 
with: “The Christian belief that the same Spirit that inspired the 
authors of Scripture still inspires the use of Scripture in the Church 
today gives us hope of a faithful continuity with those early believers” 
(p. 4). It is this conviction that enables him to discern within the 
multiple ‘forms’ that express the message of Scripture (recitals, 
sayings, parables, proclamations, catechetical elements, liturgical 
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Fedwick has contributed an original and thorough study on the 
charismatic character of Saint Basil, as well as a splendid interpreta¬ 
tion of Saint Basil’s charismatic theology. Contrary to the generally 
accepted theory that Basil was the most practical of the Cappadocians, 
the author argues that Basil lacked, in reality, “practical judgment” 
(p. 131) and that his “idealistic portrayal and vision” of a Christian 
community did not materialize in a universal unity, but found its im¬ 
perfect application in the religious-monastic communities of both the 
East and the West (p. 132). Fedwick also believes that prayers and not 
the eucharistic service were, according to Saint Basil, the organ of 
fellowship (p. 121). We may argue here that Saint Basil’s concept of 
henosis (union, and not unity as Fedwick translates) stands precisely 
on the solid eucharistic grounds. If he appears to lack “practical judg¬ 
ment,” as in the case of the election of his friend Saint Gregory the 
Theologian to the episcopal see of Sasima, he did it because he believed 
in the essential presence of the bishop as the center and the axis of the 
eucharistic community. The presence of an orthodox bishop secured 
the eucharistic fellowship and doctrinal unity. That the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Synod (Constantinople, A.D. 381) approved his trinitarian 
theology is proof of his lasting influence among his fellow bishops and 
on the catholic Church ad continuum . The author feels uneasy about 
the “squabble” for jurisdictional supremacy and the title “New Rome” 
for the imperial city. Had Saint Basil been alive and present at the Sec¬ 
ond Ecumenical Synod he would not have objected because the charisma 
of leadership is a common gift to all local churches. 

Apart from these comments, there is no doubt that Fedwick offers 
us an excellent contribution to the study of Saint Basil’s life and thought, 
and we may add, also, that Fedwick’s love and care with his sources 
made this book a most valuable accomplishment in the proper compre¬ 
hension of the brilliant patristic spirit of the fourth Christian century. 

George S. Bebis 
Holy Cross School of Theology 


In Defense of the Faith: The Theology of Patriarch Nikephoros of Con¬ 
stantinople . By John Travis. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Or¬ 
thodox Press, 1984. Pp. xviii + 182. Clothbound, $19.95. Paperbound, 
$12.95. 

The iconoclastic controversy of ninth-century Byzantium is known 
both for the intensity of the theological battles waged over the venera¬ 
tion of images and for the emergence of individual ecclesiastical per¬ 
sonalities, whose position at the forefront of these battles marked an 
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era of maturation in the doctrinal development of the Church. One 
such outstanding but (until recently) overlooked personality is the sub¬ 
ject of a study by Father John Travis, Professor of Church History 
at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. In Defense of the Faith is an extensively researched 
monograph documenting the depth and heretofore unrecognized 
breadth of the theological thinking of Patriarch Nikephoros of Con¬ 
stantinople (A.D. 758-828), who, in his unrelenting defense of the 
Church against iconoclasm, created a wealth of theological writings both 
polemical in function and dogmatically orthodox in content. Travis’ 
book draws heavily from his Th.D. dissertation: “The Role of Patriarch 
Nicephorus (A.D. 758-828), Archbishop of Constantinople, in the 
Iconoclastic Controversy” (1977), and to a lesser degree from his study: 
“The Art Object: An Image in Plato’s Philosophy” (1981). He is 
thoroughly acquainted as well with the works of scholars whose efforts 
have preceded his, notably Paul J. Alexander’s The Patriarch Nice¬ 
phorus of Constantinople (1958), to which he refers repeatedly, Patrick 
O’Connell’s The Ecclesiology of St. Nicephorus , and others. In the pres¬ 
ent work, he has sought to go beyond the scope of earlier efforts, to 
scrutinize all Nikephoros’ available writings, and present him to us as 
a theologian and highly capable polemicist in more than one theological 
arena. While the issue of religious images is certainly Nikephoros’ main 
concern, Travis points out that: 

... to our knowledge, there is no monograph on the theology of 
Nikephoros which includes his teachings on issues other than the 
veneration of icons. This work attempts to fill this need by work¬ 
ing from Nikephoros’ own texts (p. 2). 

The arrangement of theological topics invites perusal. Travis begins 
the book with a brief biographical essay on the life of Patriarch Nike¬ 
phoros as layman, as patriarch, and as martyr in exile (the third being 
the period of his literary proliferation). The following chapters elucidate 
Nikephoros’ world view in a general progression from the more “cos¬ 
mic” topics: “God” (his trinitarian theology), “World: Creation and 
Creator,” and “Angels,” to the more scientifically soteriological: 
“Christ” (his Christology), “Church” (his ecclesiology), and “Indivi¬ 
dual” (the individual as a member of the Church). A concluding chapter 
reiterates the difficulties involved in assessing the patriarch’s contribu¬ 
tions to his own period, but proffers the following: 

After centuries of literary oblivion, it is only now, in our genera¬ 
tion, that we can begin to appreciate his contribution to the theology 
of the period. If the patriarch’s generation commended him as the 
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confessor and martyr in exile, ours must recognize him as a father 
of the Church (p. 173). 

While his intended audience is clearly not the average lay person, 
the author’s clarity and sensitive style are attractive enough to main¬ 
tain interest even for those who shrink at the prospect of reading “the¬ 
ology.” Travis has made an effort to use difficult theological terms 
only when unavoidable, and then to offer definitions in simpler terms 
when possible. The abundance of Greek terms (from the classical phil¬ 
osophers, the church fathers, and the patriarch’s own writings) which 
bear upon the theological discussion, are presented in English phonetics 
(although footnotes cite foreign titles in the original languages). One 
can read and apprehend the book’s content, then, without knowledge 
of Greek. Plentiful footnotes offer those with advanced interests much 
referential direction, and a general index is a welcome convenience. 

The result of Travis’ meticulous study is a compendium of theologi¬ 
cal discourses, which originated in the mind and spirit of the patriarch, 
and were brought to light by a modern scholar of Byzantine Church 
History. The issues presented include some of the most troublesome 
the Church has faced to our own day: trinitarian theology, the incarna¬ 
tion, veneration of images, and eschatology to name but few. Travis’ 
contribution does not end with the systematic presentation of the patri¬ 
arch’s teachings. He weaves into the discussion his own pastoral under¬ 
standing of the issues, reflecting as well upon the tradition and doc¬ 
trine of the Church. This reinforcement of the orthodoxy of the patri¬ 
arch’s teachings, reiterates in yet another way for the reader that while 
Nikephoros’ major accomplishment was to reestablish the theological 
basis for the veneration of icons, his was a total and ongoing involve¬ 
ment with the overall well-being of the Church, which led him, while 
making a defense of images, to a defense of the faith. 

George Diamant 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


Nicholas of Met hone. Refutation of Proclus ’ Elements of Theology . 
By Athanasios D. Angelou. Athens and Leiden, 1984. Pp. lxxxii + 204. 

This is the first volume in the Series Philosophi Byzantini of the 
Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, published by the Academy of 
Athens under the auspices of the International Union of Academies. 
The project is supervised by an international committee composed of 
L. Benakis, R. Browning, H. Hunger, C. A. Trypanis, G. Verbeke, 
and D. Zakythinos. The present volume is an excellent beginning to 
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GENNADIOS LIMOURIS 


THE MEETING WHICH TOOK PLACE from 11—18 June 1985 at 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology in 
Brookline, MA, USA was an historical event of great importance for 
the ecumenical movement and for the Orthodox Churches, too. More 
than forty-five hierarchs and theologians 1 from Eastern Orthodox and 
Oriental Orthodox Churches from all over the world gathered together 
for an Inter-Orthodox Symposium on “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry,” the so-called Lima document. 

The hosts of this historical gathering were the Greek Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese of North and South America and Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology. It was prepared and organized 
by the Orthodox Task Force of the World Council of Churches and 
the Faith and Order Commission which made possible such a widely 
representative meeting. 

The Symposium and its History 

It is well known in the ecumenical world that the World Council 
and its member churches are in the midst of a process of discussing 
and responding to the significant theological convergence document on 
“Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry” (BEM), the so-called “reception 
process.” This document was discerned and elaborated by the Faith 
and Order Commission in collaboration with eminent and expert 
theologians of different confessions. 

After many years of hard work and many human sacrifices, it was 
adopted by the January 1982 meeting of the Plenary Commission on 
Faith and Order in Lima, Peru (2—16 January). The Sixth Assembly 


1 See list of participants 
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of the World Council at Vancouver in 1983 recommended the follow¬ 
ing timetable to the member churches for responding to this great and 
important ecumenical document: 

By 31 December 1984 the churches should send in a short report 
on how the process of the official response is pursued; the deadline 
for the official response is 31 December 1985. 2 

Following discussions on the preparations of responses to BEM at 
the Orthodox meeting during the Central Committee of the World 
Council in July 1984, it was suggested and approved that the Orthodox 
Task Force of the World Council and the Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion will jointly undertake the organization and preparation of such 
an Inter-Orthodox Symposium. The main goal of the Symposium was 
to facilitate, help and clarify a number of questions which might arise, 
in particular to the Orthodox Churches, when they consider their 
response to the Lima document. Therefore, the theme of the Symposium 
was “The Reception of BEM from an Orthodox Perspective.” 

During a year of preparation and close collaboration the Orthodox 
Task Force and Faith and Order worked together to the successful 
realization of this inter-Orthodox gathering in friendly relationship with 
the Dean of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Rev 
Dr A. Calivas. 

The Symposium 

On 11 June, the Symposium started with Vespers celebrated in the 
Holy Cross Chapel, presided by His Grace Methodios, Bishop of 
Boston, and sung by students of Holy Cross School of Theology. 

Bishop Methodios and Dean Calivas welcomed the participants who 
had arrived from all over the world. 

On behalf of the participants His Eminence Metropolitan 
Chrysostomos of Myra, one of the Vice-Moderators of the WCC Cen¬ 
tral Committee who also chaired the meeting, thanked the host School 
and the Bishop, and concluded by saying that “. . . may God bless 
us during these days of important work that has to be done ...” 

The next day, 12 June, the solemn opening session took place in 
the auditorium of the Maliotis Cultural Center with the presence of 
the host of the Symposium, Archbishop Iakovos, Primate of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, and eminent guests 
and representatives of different denominations in the Boston area, such 


2 VI Assembly of the World Council of Churches Official Report. Vancouver, 
Canada, 24 July—10 August, 1983, Gathered for Life, ed David Gill, WCC, Geneva, 
1983, p 47 
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as Bishop Alfred Hughes (representing Cardinal Law), Rector of St. 
John’s Roman Catholic Seminary; Rev James Nash, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, Massachusetts Council of Churches; Rev David Carlson (repre¬ 
senting Bishop Harold Wimmer), New England Synod, Lutheran 
Church in America; Dr Lorine Getz, Executive Director, Boston 
Theological Institute; Bishop Methodios, Greek Orthodox Diocese of 
Boston; the Rt Rev Job, OCA Bishop of Hartford; Fr Damon Geiger, 
Rector of St. Gregory’s Seminary; Dr Jane Smith, Associate Dean, Har¬ 
vard Divinity School; Rev Dr Richard J. Clifford, SJ, Dean, Weston 
School of Theology; Fr Thomas FitzGerald, President of the Orthodox 
Theological Society of America; Dr David Covel, Jr, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the Massachusetts Bible Society; and professors of the Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology. 

Metropolitan Chrysostomos opened the session with doxological 
Trinitarian invocation and prayer: 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a privilege and honor for me to declare the opening of this 
inter-Orthodox Symposium on the Lima text. May the name of our 
triune God be blessed. This morning’s first plenary will be dedicated 
to the presentation of greetings of several distinguised church per¬ 
sonalities who honor our meeting with their presence, and above 
all His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos to whom we all are grateful 
for being present at this opening session. 

Before giving the floor to the various speakers, I wish to express, 
from this chair, our cordial thanks to the Holy Cross Greek Or¬ 
thodox School of Theology and its faculty and staff for the 
generous hospitality they are offering to us during these days. 

Dean Calivas called on the guests and church representatives to 
deliver their messages and expectations for this unique occasion and 
also on the Director of the Secretariat of the Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion, Rev Dr Gunther Gassmann, who particularly thanked Archbishop 
Iakovos for the generous hospitality and the good fellowship at such 
a great and important meeting; he expressed his hope for concrete results 
which would be useful not only for the Orthodox Churches, but also 
for the ecumenical movement. Archbishop Iakovos, as host of this 
meeting, then gave his message to the participants. The Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, this great 
spiritual and pastoral personality, has for more than twenty-five years 
assumed the Greek Orthodox leadership in America; he is a former 
president of the World Council and one of “the foremost ecumenists 
of our time.” The lifetime of Archbishop Iakovos spans over the 
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creative years of ecumenical development in the twentieth century. The 
ecumenical and interreligious achievements of the Archbishop have to 
be seen against the general background of the time and place in which 
we live. His work in Orthodox ecumenism, as he used to say, is a study 
in the praxis of ecumenism. 3 Once he affirmed that “the ecumenical 
problem is for us the problem of the disunity of Christendom and the 
necessity of the recovery of the biblical patristic synthesis of faith which 
is constitutive of the one Church.” 4 

Archbishop Iakovos, through his own thoughts, emphasized the im¬ 
portance of the Symposium: 

I am certain that this gathering is not one of the many that are 
held from time to time so that the interest in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment might be rekindled. It is high time that we give additional 
strength to it and help it to rediscover its proper theological direc¬ 
tion lest we be caught offering only lip service to it. ... I person¬ 
ally believe that only a united Christianity will be able to arrest 
the cataclysmic forces of negation and self-righteousness that 
menace with drowning the hopes of the world for a better future. 5 

On behalf of the participants, Metropolitan Chrysostomos replied 
to Archbishop Iakovos and thanked him for the very kind words and 
the generous hospitality offered by the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
and Holy Cross; he concluded by saying that “. . . Our Churches are 
awaiting from this Consultation fruitful and constructive results that 
will provide the needed theological material for a response from the 
Orthodox Churches to the BEM text, and further clarification on what 
“reception” means for us Orthodox, . . . ” 6 and he closed the official 
opening session. A reception followed at the Salle of the Center, which 
offered a good opportunity for an exchange of opinion, talks and discus¬ 
sions with Archbishop Iakovos and an official photograph was taken. 
This was the first day of this historical event. 

On the same afternoon we had the great pleasure of having with us— 
even if only for a few hours—the General Secretary of the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, Rev Dr Emilio Castro, travelling officially in the States; 
he participated in a dinner, offered by His Grace Bishop Methodios. 

The next morning the General Secretary participated in the plenary 


3 Robert Stephanopoulos, Archbishop Iakovos as Ecumenist, in History of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in America, ed Dr M B Efthimiou and George A Christopoulos, 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, New York, 1984, p 353 

4 Ibid , p 362 

5 See Archbishop Iakovos’ message 

6 See Metropolitan Chrysostomos’ response to Archbishop Iakovos’ message 
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session and was welcomed by Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra who 
thanked him for his kindness for attending and greeting the assembly. 
The metropolitan described Dr Castro’s qualifications and added: 
‘‘Among them I want to underline his remarkable positive disposition 
in favor of Orthodoxy and of the Orthodox presence and participation 
in the life and activities of the WCC ... ” 7 In replying to the chair¬ 
man’s message, Dr Castro expressed his warm thanks “Since I have 
come to Geneva in this new position, I have often been asked what 
differences I find between the Church in Latin America and in Geneva. 
I respond again and again: Orthodoxy. In Orthodox liturgy, in Or¬ 
thodox spirituality, in Orthodox theology—the rich gifts of Orthodoxy 
are unmistakable at the World Council. In particular, I treasure the 
theological perspective you bring. After all, the WCC is not “their” 
Council, it is “your” Council. ... I noticed that many of you seemed 
to be responding to BEM in a fashion reminiscent of Symeon: “My 
eyes have seen salvation!” 8 

After this warm exchange of words, and in the same spirit of hope 
for unity of our churches. Metropolitan Chrysostomos offered Dr 
Castro, on behalf of the Dean and the professors, the Cross of the Holy 
Cross as a sign of fellowship and recognition and remembrance of his 
passage at this historical place and meeting. Pictures and an exchange 
of greetings followed. 

In general the Symposium was characterized by a very good spirit of 
fellowship and collaboration between the participants. The Spirit of 
God was present among us and guided us during our stay at Holy Cross. 

Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra had assumed the important 
task of leadership. With his broad theological education from the 
University of Rome to the University of Strasbourg, with his long ex¬ 
perience not only as Professor of Dogmatics at the Patriarchal School 
of Theology in Halki/Constantinople, this eminent theologian has been 
well-known in the ecumenical movement for more than thirty years; 
at present he is Vice-Moderator of the WCC Central Committee and 
a former member of the Faith annd Order Commission and a member 
of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. He is also author 
of various articles. His presence at our gathering left a real mark. 

In this difficult task of leadership he was ably assisted by the 
Moderator of the Orthodox Task Force, Rev Prof Ion Bria; the 
Representative of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the World Council, 
the V Rev G. Tsetsis; and the Faith and Order Secretariat, Rev Dr G. 
Gassmann and Rev Dr G. Limouris. 


7 See message of Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra to the Rev Dr Emilio Castro 

8 See response by Rev Dr Emilio Castro 
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The plenary sessions were also moderated by a number of par¬ 
ticipants, and the drafting committee was under the responsibility of 
not only an old friend of the Faith and Order Commission, but my 
professor. Prof N. Lossky from the Orthodox Institute of St. Sergius, 
Paris, France. 

The Report 

“It appears to us that we, as Orthodox, should welcome the Lima 
document as an experience of a new stage in the history of the 
ecumenical movement. After centuries of estrangements, hostility and 
mutual ignorance, divided Christians are seeking to speak together on 
essential aspects of ecclesial life, namely baptism, eucharist and ministry. 
This process is unique in terms of the wide attention which the Lima 
document is receiving in all the churches. We rejoice in the fact that 
Orthodox theologians have played a significant part in the formula¬ 
tion of this document.” 9 

This paragraph comes from the report which was elaborated by the 
participants and shows the results of this important gathering. Therefore 
the participants express appreciation for the Lima document and they 
see in it “a remarkable ecumenical document of doctrinal convergence. 
It is, therefore, to be highly commended for its serious attempt to bring 
to light and express today ‘the faith of the Church throughout the 
ages.’ ” 10 “In many sections, this faith of the Church is clearly ex¬ 
pressed ...” They ask the Orthodox Churches “to facilitate the use 
of the BEM document for study and discussion on different levels of 
the Church’s life” and to be “open to reading BEM and to responding 
to it in a spirit of critical self-examination ...” 

The report also lists a number of examples of “issues which we 
believe need further clarification and elaboration” or which are not 
addressed in BEM. Among such examples are the relationship between 
the unity of the Church and baptismal unity, the relationship of the 
eucharist to ecclesiology, the distinction between the priesthood of the 
entire people of God and the ordained priesthood. The report concludes 
with suggestions and perspectives for future Faith and Order work. 

Papers were presented by Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate); Metropolitan Anthony of Transylvania 
(Romanian Orthodox Church); Archbishop Kirill of Smolensk (Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church); Bishop Nerses Bozabalian (Armenian Apos¬ 
tolic Church); and by Rev Professors K. M. George (Orthodox Syrian 
Church of the East), Thomas Hopko (Orthodox Church in America), 


9 See Report of the Inter-Orthodox Symposium 

10 Preface to BEM, p x 
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Nikos Nissiotis (University of Athens), and Theodore Stylianopoulos 
(Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology); Rev Dr G. 
Gassmann and Rev Dr G. Limouris from the Faith and Order 
Secretariat presented introductory papers. 

Conclusion of the Meeting 

In the course of the Symposium the participants were hosted at din¬ 
ners sponsored by His Grace Bishop Methodios of Boston, by the Coun¬ 
cil of Eastern Orthodox Churches of Central Massachusetts, and by 
the Pan-Orthodox Clergy Fellowship of Boston. 

After a week of fruitful and successful deliberations the Symposium 
ended its work on 17 June. On behalf of all participants, Metropolitan 
Chrysostomos expressed thanks to the Dean, professors and col¬ 
laborators of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology for 
their moral and material support: 

I would like to take this opportunity to extend my sincere gratitude 
and thanks to a number of individuals and groups who have ex¬ 
tended us hospitality and provided services to this Inter-Orthodox 
Symposium: 

—to the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, espe¬ 
cially to the President, Dr Thomas C. Lelon; the Dean, Fr 
Alkiviadis Calivas; to the professors and their collaborators for 
their significant contributions to our comfortable stay as well as 
to our reflections on this most important issue facing all the chur¬ 
ches today; 

—to the Orthodox Task Force of the World Council of Churches 
and its former Moderator, Fr George Tsetsis, and the actual 
Moderator, Fr Ion Bria, and the other members of the group in 
Geneva for their continual attention to the concerns of Orthodoxy 
in the life and work of the Council; 

—to the Faith and Order Commission, under the leadership of Rev 
Dr Gunther Gassmann, and to staff members, especially Rev Dr 
Gennadios Limouris, for their historical perspectives on the work 
of the Commission and the development of the BEM text and for 
their guidance in our work here this week; 

—to His Grace, Bishop Methodios of Boston, for his spiritual sup¬ 
port of the work of all the Orthodox Churches gathered together 
in this place; 

—to the chairmen and the secretaries of the groups for their very 
inspired work, and to the drafting committee, which under the in¬ 
telligent and creative leadership of Professor Lossky, gave us one 
of the best report papers; 

—to Mrs Artemis Gyftopoulos, Director of the Maliotis Cultural 
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Center, and to William Gushes, without whose assistance this Sym¬ 
posium would not have proceeded as smoothly as it has; 

—to Carol Thysell of the National Council Faith and Order staff, 
for her secretarial assistance; 

—and to the students and stewards of Hellenic College and Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology who have attempted 
to make our stay pleasant. 

As we leave this place, let us pray that the Holy Spirit will guide 
us in our diakoma in our Churches.” 

A Doxology took place in the Chapel, where the Dean of Holy 
Cross, accompanied by the professors, offered His Eminence 
Metropolitan Chrysostomos the Great Cross of the School as a mar - 
tyria for his leadership and as a sign of recognition from the School 
of Theology to this eminent figure of the Great Church of Constan¬ 
tinople. Rev Prof I. Bna and Rev Dr G. Gassmann were also favored 
with awards. 

The New York Event 

The generous hospitality of Archbishop Iakovos extended even to 
New York where on 20 June a representative group of participants, 
personally invited by the Primate, were received at the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese. A program was prepared and organized by the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Archdiocese which was in the hands of Presbytera Niki Stephan- 
opoulos, Director of the Office of News and Information of the 
Archdiocese. 

At 15:00 hours a press conference took place with representatives 
from the written press, TV and radio broadcast, in New York City. 
Archbishop Iakovos opened the press conference and introduced the 
Orthodox participants and explained the purpose of the Boston meeting. 
The journalists raised questions concerning the ecumenical significance 
of the BEM document; Metropolitan Chrysostomos and Metropolitan 
Anthony replied on behalf of the group to the various questions, 
especially the importance of the “reception of the BEM document” 
in the Orthodox Church and the involvement of the Orthodox Church 
in the ecumenical movement in general. 

Rev Dr G. Gassmann concluded, expressing gratitude to Archbishop 
Iakovos for the ecumenical event of Boston. A very friendly reception 
followed in the Salle of feast of the Archdiocese. Many friends of Arch¬ 
bishop Iakovos, church leaders of different denominations were pre¬ 
sent such as: Metropolitan Theodosius of the Orthodox Church in 
America; the Armenian Bishop of New York; Dr Arie Brouwer, General 
Secretary of the National Council of Churches; Brother Jeffrey Gros 
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of the NCCC/Faith and Order Department in New York; Dr William 
Rusch, Lutheran Church in America; Metropolitan Silas of New Jersey; 
His Grace Anthimos of Denver; His Grace Philotheos; Bishop 
Methodios of Boston; V Rev George J. Bacopoulos, Chancellor; Rev 
Dr N. Michael Vaporis, Dean of Hellenic College. 

Metropolitan Chrysostomos thanked Archbishop Iakovos for this 
friendly atmosphere and genorous hospitality offered by the Primate 
and wished him to have many more years in his diakonia and concluded: 
4 ‘We have to look forward to the future under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit for the profit of our Churches/’ 

The Archbishop presented the guests and offered presents to all par¬ 
ticipants. On behalf of the Faith and Order Commission, the Director, 
Rev Dr Gunther Gassmann, offered a Genevese engraving to the Arch¬ 
bishop as a sign of gratitude for his pastoral interest in this ecumenical 
and historical event. 

Conclusion 

It is our task and obligation to express our deep gratitude and 
respects to the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America and its Primate, Archbishop Iakovos for hosting the Sym¬ 
posium. May God bless him and give him many years “Eiq noXka £xi 
AeoTtoxa” for his diakonia in the United States. Many thanks from 
our hearts for the friendly hospitality of Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology; its President, Dr Thomas Lelon; 
and its Rector, Rev Dr Alkiviadis Calivas, who untiringly cared for 
us together with co-workers, particularly Fr Ilia Katre, Mrs Ketches, 
Fr Thomas FitzGerald, and Savas Zembillas, for their excellent con¬ 
tribution, always in a spirit of fellowship and friendship. 

Our thanks go also to the director of the Maliotis Cultural Center, 
who hosted the Symposium, Mrs Artemis Gyftopoulos and her assis¬ 
tant William Gushes who served us for the best. 

We also wish to thank the Director of the Faith and Order Office 
of the National Council of Churches, Brother Jeffrey Gros, for kindly 
making available Ms Carol Thysell for secretarial assistance and we 
appreciate her hard work. 

Last, but not least, we express our gratitude to Bishop Methodios 
of Boston and his assistants for their kindness to host the participants. 
Finally, the Dean of Hellenic College and editor of The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, Rev Dr N. Michael Vaporis, who kindly agreed 
to publish the acts of the Symposium in the Review . 

Further thanks are due to the professors and students of Holy Cross 
as well as to all those who have sent greetings: Rt Rev John B. Coburn, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts; Most Rev Joseph 
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Tawil, Archbishop of the Melkite Diocese of Newton; Rev Alfred E. 
Williams, Minister and President of the Massachusetts Conference of 
the United Church of Christ; and Dr Robert Kittrell, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The deliberations at the Symposium, under the wise and highly en¬ 
couraging leadership of Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra, have lead 
to very important insights and results. We express our deep gratitude 
and respectful recognition; multos annos for serving the Orthodox 
Church and his involvement in the ecumenical movement. 

We would also like to say a word of thanks to the two administrative 
assistants in the Faith and Order Secretariat in Geneva, Mrs Eileen 
Chapman and Mrs Renate Sbeghen, for their continued assistance in 
preparing and organizing this meeting. 

Rev Dr Gunther Gassmann and Rev Dr Gennadios Limouris also 
visited Boston and Harvard Universities as well as St. Vladimir’s 
Theological Seminary m New York, and had many contacts with pro¬ 
fessors and fellows of the Boston and New York areas. 

We give thanks to God that his Spirit guided us for the love of his 
Son. 
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in God”). Such love can exist for human beings only to the extent that 
they are the beloved creatures of God who is Love. 

A Metaphysics of Love is not an easy book to read, and there is 
much in it that needs detailed exegesis. Simply put, “because God is 
Love, he is also Truth” is its principle message, but the complex and 
complicated reasoning that highlights Florensky's principle of dynamic 
identity (his central philosophical discovery) serves to show how a bril¬ 
liant Russian Orthodox theologian could use that principle as the cor¬ 
nerstone of his personalist, homoousion philosophy, the consubstan- 
tiality of all creatures being only a result of the fact of dynamic reality. 
It is a philosophy which reaffirms the Creation as a unified, organic, 
integrated expression of God’s Wisdom and Love—a sublime manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s Love. Florensky reminds us that “there is truth because 
there is Truth; he immediately adds, however, that there can be Truth 
only if there is Love. Love is thus the very condition of the possibility 
of Truth” (p. 234). 

Father Slesinski has done an admirable job in presenting to the 
English-speaking public some of the most important aspects of the reli¬ 
gious thinking of one of twentieth-century Russia’s most fertile theo¬ 
logical minds. Despite some awkweird English terminology and expres¬ 
sion, Dr. Slesinski has managed to give us an ordered view of an Or¬ 
thodox theologian whom all Orthodox readers must come to know, 
appreciate, and digest, even if they cannot always agree with all of his 
ideas and methods. Non-Orthodox critics also will no doubt be im¬ 
pressed by the range and power of this amazing Orthodox thinker. 

John Rexine 
Colgate University 


Isaiah 1-39 . By Joseph Jensen, O.S.B. Old Testament Message 8. Wil¬ 
mington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1984. Pp. 311. n.p. 

Joseph Jensen’s commentary on Isaiah 1-39 follows neatly in the 
tradition already established by other writers in this series. Critical dis¬ 
cussions are never substituted for an elucidation of the text itself; the 
author has successfully used critical information to enhance the text. 
It is likely that more commentaries will be produced in the 1980s than 
in any other single decade, and it is refreshing to discover this com¬ 
mentary which does not contain an inordinate amount of critical 
baggage. 

With these comments as background, it should also be noted that 
this is more than a “popular” treatment. A careful reading of the 
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commentary shows that Jensen is a scholar. This is seen in various 
places. For example, in the introduction he offers a brief and helpful 
sketch of text criticism. Then later in the commentary he uses a Ger¬ 
man word, Denkschrift, and immediately states that it is simply the 
term which scholars use to refer to “Memoirs.” These are only two 
of numerous examples. These careful descriptions will aid most readers. 

Jensen divides the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah’s book into 
five sections. These divisions provide the framework of the commen¬ 
tary: a) chapters 1-12 contain oracles concerning Judah and Jerusalem; 
b) chapters 13-23 consist of oracles against the nations; c) chapters 24-27 
contain the Apocalypse of the prophet; d) chapters 28-33 are classified 
as later oracles of Isaiah; e) chapters 34-35 are viewed as the vindica¬ 
tion of Zion; and f) chapters 36-39 parallel 2 Kings 18-20 and serve 
as a historical appendix. 

The author does not provide a verse by verse explanation. Instead 
text pericopes, averaging 10 to 12 verses, are followed by lucid com¬ 
ments. This reviewer found that all of the discussions were coherent 
and for the most part provided helpful discussions on the material. 

Jensen does invest many words explaining how the smaller units 
came together, but little discussion can be found which explains the 
impact of the body of literature. For example, an extended discussion 
is provided concerning the possible explanation for the history behind 
the Isaiah “Memoirs.” The author, in his constant endeavor to separate 
the material, fails to discuss the meaning behind the larger units. 

This weakness is also noted in his attempt to demonstrate that some 
of the material in Isaiah 1-39 does not come from the eighth century. 
He concludes that some was not written by Isaiah. He points out that 
this does not mean that this non-Isaiahic material is of less value as 
part of the canon or that it is not God’s inspired Word. His final point 
is that this means that serious students and teachers must be able to 
recognize the true Isaiahic material so that we can “restrict ourselves 
to those oracles which really came from him” (p. 17). There is a major 
weakness associated with this kind of litmus test. Why should we restrict 
ourselves? If one of our primary goals is to distinguish the material 
which came from Isaiah from that which did not, then this must serve 
some purpose. But what is that purpose? Does this kind of separation 
not invite some comment regarding levels of inspiration? Jensen fails 
to indicate that there are advantages in destroying this kind of wall 
which has persistently been built by scholars of the historical traditional 
school. 

The strengths of the book outweigh these weaknesses. In his discus¬ 
sion of the prophet and his times, Jensen follows conclusions reached 
by W. F. Albright and defended by D. N. Freedman, E. F. Campbell, 
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John Bright and others. Jensen admits that there are some uncertain¬ 
ties concerning historiography. This particular discussion is significant 
because it shows how presuppositions dictate certain conclusions. These 
conclusions include: a) an assigned accession date for Hezekiah; 
b) a date of Isaiah’s call; c) the “two campaigns” theory concerning 
Sennacharib’s invasion. 

Jensen does give the opinion of scholars who disagree with him on 
particular issues. His discussion on the purpose of the call narrative 
and the theological bias of 36-39 is especially interesting. This com¬ 
mentary will aid serious students and ministers who seek to understand 
and proclaim God’s Word. 


Kenneth M. Craig, Jr. 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Ezekiel. By Aelred Cody, O.S.B. Old Testament Message 11. Wil¬ 
mington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1984. Pp. 270. $12.95, cloth; $9.95, 
paper. 

Aelred Cody’s commentary on Ezekiel supports the editor’s claim 
in the preface. The editors state that the authors of this series rely upon 
the tools of modern scholarship to uncover the people and places of 
the past while also refocusing these insights in language that is clear 
for this generation of interested readers. The brief introduction to the 
book is followed by pericope translations and commentary. The author 
divides the prophet’s book into four major divisions: chapters 1-24, 
25-32, 33-39, 40-45. 

Cody admits that these divisions are only a rough indication of the 
sections of the book. He hopes that the reader will recognize that the 
divisions are not as well defined as his outline suggests. The narratives 
and oracles flow smoothly only on occasion. There are many sections 
of the prophet’s book that seem to be “explanatory notes” and “sup¬ 
plementary material.” The author’s continual emphasis on the stages 
of literary development may disappoint those who are attempting to 
read and interpret the books of the Bible as single, literary units. 

Although criticism aimed at an author’s methodological base should 
always be carefully given, this reviewer could not avoid being distracted 
by Cody’s frequent attempts to delineate the stages of writing. In the 
first chapter, Cody dismisses “the confusion of vv. 15-21” (p. 26) as 
secondary material, something which does not come from the same im¬ 
aginative mind. Later, in his discussion of chapter 24, Cody describes 
vv. 25-27 as an insertion made “editorially to forge” (p. 119) two 
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additional material or non-Judaic sources of the Christian faith, Chris¬ 
tianity becomes a Jewish sect. It is evident that in the early embryonic 
stage of church history there were Jewish sects that were rejected by 
both Judaism and Christianity. One case is that of the Ebionites who 
accepted the supposed “Jewish” Jesus, but were not themselves ac¬ 
cepted as normative. The Gospel need not be “dehellenized” but rather 
understood in its fullness as the message of salvation “to the Jew first 
and to the Greek.” 

In spite of this hesitation I find the book to be most helpful in pro¬ 
moting a genuine and honest, open dialogue between the two great reli¬ 
gions that could find their ultimate fellowship in God the Father. I 
would recomend this book as a required reading for all Christians and 
Jews involved in dialogue in order to understand the similarities and 
differences in their faith commitment. In addition I would recommend 
this book to all Christians and Jews as a must reading to understand 
each other. Christians have a vague understanding of Jews through the 
reading of the Old Testament, but Jews seldom if ever have any knowl¬ 
edge of Christian doctrines. The opportunity is given to all, through 
this book, to acquire a greater knowledge of Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity. Clergy and educators especially must read this book in order to 
acquire a genuine knowledge by abandoning the “myths” and “ru¬ 
mors” and accusations that both Christians and Jews level against each 
other. This book is a classic that offers a lasting contribution to the 
dialogue between Christians and Jews. The end of the book includes 
a “glossary” and a brief bibliography that will be extremely useful to 
the reader. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Jewish Monotheism and Christian Trinitarian Doctrine. A Dialogue 
by Pinchas Lapides and Jurgen Moltmann. Trans. Leonard Swidler. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981. Pp. 93. 

Our age is known as the “age of dialogue.” The dialogue method 
of conversation between equals was not known until the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The contemporary definition of “dialogue” is that which occurs 
when two partners engage in discourse on equal grounds. The present 
state of dialogue especially between Christians and non-Christians and 
between different types of Christians has become commonplace. In the 
past, dialogue presupposed conversion from one idealism or religious af¬ 
firmation by one partner of the dialogue who usually had the advantage 
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of social or political superiority. This is not the case in our under¬ 
standing of dialogue. 

The present work is a true, live dialogue that took place in a parish 
in Germany between an Orthodox Jewish scholar, Pinchas Lapides, and 
a Protestant theologian, Jurgen Moltmann. The book includes two fore¬ 
words, one by the prominent Roman Catholic scholar, Leonard Swidler, 
who gives a historical account of the meaning of dialogue, and the other 
by my revered professor, Jacob B. Agus, a contemporary Jewish philo¬ 
sopher, who analyzes the Jewish and Christian common points of agree¬ 
ment and the possibility for dialogue between Jews and Christians. 

The dialogue begins with a historico-theologico-philosophical pre¬ 
sentation of the Jewish position on the understanding of God and the 
objection to pagan polytheism. Lapides is extremely sympathetic to the 
Christian faith and the Christian experience of God. Though there were 
“triadic” expressions in the Old Testament, such as the theophany at 
Mamre (Gen 18) and others, the Jewish soul remained adamant and 
loyal to “monotheism.” He regrets the “Hellenization” of the Chris¬ 
tian religion that alienates the Jewish soul from the Christian under¬ 
standing of Christianity. Lapides is right in his insistence “that no pic¬ 
ture language of the Bible can grasp God’s essence ...” (p. 42). For 
him the God of Israel remains one and indivisible forever. 

Moltmann responds to Lapides with a historical, theological, and 
philosophical sensitivity, pointing out that the Christian Trinity is not 
the Platonic or the Plotinian “triadic” speculation nor a cultural ex¬ 
pression of Greek philosophical categories. The Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity is Hebraic and is in harmony with the Jewish experience 
of God. He articulates it in this way: “The doctrine of the Trinity is 
the theological short summary of the story of the passion of Christ” 
(p. 47). Moltmann makes a distinction among the three different ex¬ 
periences and knowledges of God, that of the Jewish, the Jewish Chris¬ 
tian, and the Gentile Christian. All converge in a common and unify¬ 
ing suffering of God and have one hope in God (p. 56). 

Following the presentations an exchange of views and clarifications 
are offered by both scholars. It is of great significance that an Orthodox 
Jewish theologian has publicly stated his acceptance of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ as a historical event. He says: “I accept the resurrection 
of Easter Sunday not as an invention of the community of disciples, 
but as a historical event” (p. 59). This is indeed an important conces¬ 
sion by an Orthodox Jew who is fully committed to historical Judaism. 
Lapides claims that the qualities of the Messiah were understood in 
the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) “as a priest (Lev 6.15ff.), as a 
prophet (1 Sam 2.35), or as a king (2 Sam 19.22).” This is close to the 
Christian view of the offices of Christ as “priest, prophet, and king.” 
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Lapides and Moltmann make “A Common Declaration” at the end 
of the dialogue. The following is stated as a common goal for Chris¬ 
tians and Jews: “We should live in this concord as an example to our 
splintered, self-torn world, for only then will our confession of the God 
of the Bible be accepted as true” (p. 92). This dialogue is a delight to 
read and an opportunity to meditate on important issues and to learn 
about our own faith commitment and our loyalty to the triune God 
of our Fathers. 

It is time for us Orthodox Christians to take steps to correct some 
of our liturgical texts that are offensive and detrimental to the Jewish 
people. This was recommended by the late Professor Hamilkar Alivi- 
zatos in an article in Greek entitled “The Need for the Correction of 
the Liturgical Texts” ( Orthodoxos Skepsis [1960] 5-8). Alivizatos recom¬ 
mended a commission be appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
to expurgate the offensive language in the hymns of the Orthodox 
Church (see my study, GOTR, 21 [1976] 102). 

This book is highly recommended as a guide to true understanding 
of both Christians and Jews and the authentic claim of each. Each must 
grant the right to the other to state the position of the heart of his reli¬ 
gious faith commitment and to attain the pure experience of love (agape) 
in God. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Sign of Reconciliation and Conversion: The Sacrament of Penance for 
Our Times . Message of the Sacraments Series No. 4. By Monika K. 
Hellwig. Wilmington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1982. Pp. 157. $6.95, 
paper; $12.95, cloth. 

The post-Vatican II Roman Catholic theology has opened new au¬ 
thentic creative community participation in the shaping of the Catholic 
Church’s future life and order. This volume discusses the ritual prac¬ 
tices and understanding of the sacrament of penance. It is intended to 
be useful to the professional theologian, the priest, the seminarian and 
the educated lay person. 

Dr. Hellwig, who is Professor of Theology at Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity, with great skill presents the rite, theology, and issues as well as 
problems of this important sacrament of reconciliation for the contem¬ 
porary believer who seeks answers and direction in response to today’s 
questions. In the introduction, the author discusses “questions we have 
today.” 
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Lives of Saints, Ethical Teachings, and Social 
Realities in Tenth-Century Byzantine 
Peloponnesos 


DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY is to examine three Lives of Saints, 
namely Petros, 1 bishop of Argos, Athanasios, 2 bishop of Methone, 
and Nikon, 3 an itinerant preacher of Lacedaimon; to analyze their 
content from the perspective of social ethics; and to inquire whether 
or not they provide any authoritative information with regard to the 
social conscience of the Church in tenth-century Byzantine Pelopon¬ 
nesos. These three interesting sources are also rich in historical infor¬ 
mation, citing events, place names, natural phenomena, demography, 
geography, customs, and traditions. 

Lives of Saints present no systematic treatment of ethics; their ap¬ 
proach to moral issues follows an established tradition which stressed 
philanthropia , in theory and practice, as the epitome of all ethical 
teachings, and as the most important motive for social welfare activ¬ 
ity. On several occasions we have had the opportunity to emphasize 
that Lives of Saints are an important witness of a long-standing but 
until recent years unaffirmed tradition of the Byzantine Church’s con¬ 
cern for ethical teaching and practice. 4 


1 Christos Papaoikonomou, ed., 'O IJokioOxog rov "Apyovq 6 'Ayioq nirpoc, 
(Athens, 1908). 

2 Ibid., pp. 91-106. 

3 S. Lampros, ed., “ e O (Moq Nikcovoc; tou MExavoeixe,” Nioq Ekkrjvopvrjpojv 3, no. 
2 (1906) 128-228. 

4 Demetrios J. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Bruns¬ 
wick, N.J., 1968), pp. 67-110; “Emperor John Vatatzes’ Social Concern: Basis for Canon¬ 
ization,” Kkrjpovopia, 4.1 (1972) 92-104; “Life and Social Welfare Activity of Patriarch 
Athanasios I (1289-1293, 1303-1309) of Constantinople,” Qeokoyla, 46.3 (1975) 611-25. 
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To be sure Lives of Saints are not devoid of interest to sociologists 
and economists, but their authors are not interested in any systematic 
treatment of social and economic problems. Their primary purpose is 
didactic and encomiastic of the hero-saint. Notwithstanding their pe¬ 
ripherally moralistic nature, Lives of Saints provide a comprehensive 
and consistent body of ethical teachings. The evidence they present and 
the facts they relate provide sufficient ground to argue against the views 
of those who insist that the Byzantine Church was an administrative 
organ of the State, unresponsive to everyday social needs, and that 
Byzantine monasticism lacked a developed moral consciousness. 5 

The historical significance of the three Lives under analysis has long 
been recognized. And scholars who have studied them have stressed 
their importance for demographic, political, and military aspects of 
history. But features of social and public history have been neglected. 
For example, A. A. Vasiliev in a pioneer article acknowledged the 
cultural and social significance of the Life of Petros of Argos but he 
devoted most of his study in trying to identify the “barbarians” men¬ 
tioned therein. 6 The extent and the nature of the Slavic and Bulgarian 
penetration of the Greek chersonese preoccupied several scholars of 
Vasiliev’s generation and later. 


I 

The three protagonists of the texts under consideration lived in the 
second half of the ninth and in the tenth century. All three came from 
socially and economically prominent families and were born in three 
different areas of the empire—Asia Minor, Constantinople, and Sicily. 
But all three spent most of their life serving Church and society in three 
cities of the Peloponnesos—Argos, Sparta, Methone. From an ethical 
perspective all appear to have been influential, earning a distinguished 
reputation for their efforts to improve the lot of the less fortunate mem¬ 
bers of society and to enhance its moral standards. 

Petros of Argos was born in Constantinople ca. 850 to a family of 
three other sons and a daughter. His parents are highly praised for piety 
and charities. They used their wealth for the relief of the needy. Ulti¬ 
mately all the members joined monastic communities. But Petros 
became the most famous of ail. He died in Argos ca. 921 and his life 
was written sometime after 927 by his successor to the bishopric of 


5 Ernest Stein, “Introduction a THistoire et aux institutions byzantine,” Traditio, 7 
(1949-1951) 137; Hans-Georg Beck, Theodoros Metochites die Krise des byzantinischen 
Welfbildes im 14. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952), pp. 32, 39-40. 

6 A. Vasiliev, “The ‘Life’ of St. Peter of Argos and its Historical Significance,” 
Traditio, 5 (1947) 162-90. 
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Argos. 7 It mentions several historical events in tenth-century Pelopon- 
nesos including raids by Arab pirates from Crete, and other “bar¬ 
barians” from the north such as Slavs and Bulgars. Furthermore it 
speaks of a famine lasting for nearly three years and alludes to a scar¬ 
city of clergy in the diocese of Argos. Above all it provides much im¬ 
portant information about the Church’s response to social and economic 
needs of the victims and other indigent. 

The ethical teachings of Petros’ Vita derive from the Christian scrip¬ 
tures and are illustrated by examples of persons taken from the Bible 
and ancient Greek history. There is a constant reference to biblical 
teachings but also to the historical experience of the Greeks. The author 
relates the remote past as an integral part of his heritage. There is no 
sense of discontinuity between non-Christian and Christian Hellenism. 
Petros underlined the need for justice, love, charity. God is just and 
men must imitate God’s example. God responds to the righteous and 
to those engaged in the practice of love. For example, God responded 
to the prayers of the biblical Joachim and Anna because of their good 
deeds. But there were god-fearing people outside of sacred history. The 
author cites the examples of Lykourgos, Nestor, Solon, Kleisthenes and 
Sokrates—these and other leading men of antiquity are described as 
didaktoi theou —taught by God. 8 For Petros sacred and profane 
history converge in Christianity. 

Petros’ ethical teachings about the practice of philanthropy reflect 
the sociopolitical context in which the protagonist and the author lived. 
The Arabs had captured the island of Crete in 826 and had transformed 
it into a nest of pirates. For nearly eighty-five years Crete was used 
as a base of Arab expeditions and plunder against Aegean islands and 
the eastern coast of the Greek Chersonese including the Peloponnesos. 
Around 902 Arab pirates raided the seacoast of Argolis. They took 
booty and slaves but there is no indication that Argolis was depopulated 
and there is no evidence that they settled in the Peloponnesos for any 
period of time. Through the intervention of Bishop Petros many cap¬ 
tives were ransomed. The need for the release of slaves was one of 
Petros’ ethical concerns and frequent preoccupations. 9 

Philoxenia (hospitality to strangers) and philoptochia (love for the 
poor) were Petros’ ethical admonitions and practical virtues in his 


7 Vasiliev, ibid., 174; P. Enrice Rickenbach, “Storia e scritti di s. Pietro d’Argo,” 
Bessarione, 5, no. 3 (1899) 449-69. For Petros’ years of birth and death see p. 450. 

8 Petros, “’Emxdtpioc;,” in Papaoikonomou, IloAiovxoq, pp. 98-99. 

9 Petros, Bi'og, ed. Papaoikonomou, pp. 64-69. Cf. Kenneth M. Setton, “On the Raids 
of the Moslems in the Aegean in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries ...” American Journal 
of Archeology, 58 (1954) 314, col. 2. Setton’s study is based on sources other than Petros’ 
vita. 
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pastoral ministry. The episcopal house was open to the disabled, the 
blind, the elderly, orphans, widows, and young children. In addition 
to generous charities the bishop had established a school where young 
men learned a trade for their future. Flour and wheat, mats, blankets, 
and coats were among the goods that Petros distributed to the needy. 10 

The information of demographic importance in Petros’ life presents 
a problem. In order to emphasize the extent of the saint’s intervention 
and philanthropic activity, the author is general and hyperbolic in his ac¬ 
count of people taken prisoners or who were put to death by the Arabs, 
the Slavs, the Bulgars, and the famine. This has led to the assumption 
that the whole of Argolis was depopulated. The barbaric raids are de¬ 
scribed as the cause of the disappearance of populations from the vil¬ 
lages and the countryside. But does aphanismos mean destruction by 
the sword of the raiders or the temporary abandonment of the villages 
and the fields during the raids? Apparently in time of raids many peo¬ 
ple from the countryside sought refuge in the cities. Reference is made 
to the existence of cities and villages (poleon and komon). 11 

It is well known that the revival of urban life was one of the major 
developments of ninth-century Byzantium. Many cities in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire in both Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula became 
centers of economic life and cultural activity. Several evolved into at¬ 
tractive centers of commerce and trade. 

In the Greek chersonese, Thessalonike remained the leading city. 
But there were seveal important cities and towns in Thrace 
(Christoupolis, Philippi, Adrianople); Macedonia (Serres, Berroia, 
Fiorina, Kastoria, Zichna, Skopia, Ochrida); Epiros (Dyrrhachion, 
Ioannina); Thessaly (Larissa, Halmyros, Demetrias); Central Greece 
(Thebes, Gardiki, Athens). 

In the theme of the Peloponnesos, Corinth was the seat of the 
strategos and it flourished both economically and culturally. Patras, 
which has been elevated into a metropolitan see probably in 806, was 
a prosperous city. Argos, Nauplion, Sparta, Monembasia, Kalamata, 
Methone, Korone, Arkadia (Kyparissia) were cities of some size. Not¬ 
withstanding occasional interruptions by piratic raids, all continued to 
grow throughout the tenth to the twelfth centuries. The Arab geographer 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Idrisi of Spain traveled extensively around 
the Mediterranean and visited many cities of the Byzantine Empire. 
He settled in Sicily and before his death in 1154 he wrote a geography 
of significant historical importance. Many of the Greek cities which 
he visited in the interior of Byzantine Greece were flourishing cities in the 


10 Petros, Bioq, pp. 66-67. 
H Ibid., p. 66. 
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tenth century and by the twelfth they had achieved much prosperity. 
A1 Idrisi provides brief but characteristic comments on several of them. 
For example, Ochrida is a “city notable for the number of its public 
buildings and the importance of its trade”; Skopia is a large town sur¬ 
rounded by vineyards and cultivated fields; Ioannina is built on an 
eminence, well populated, and surrounded by water and orchards; 
Kastoria is “rich, well populated, surrounded by villages and hamlets”; 
Larissa is “surrounded by figtrees, vineyards, and arable land”; 
Halmyros is an entrepot; Chrysopolis is described as a city famous “for 
the beauty of its markets and the importance of its trade”; Philippi, 
built some ten miles from the sea, had “plenty of industry and trade 
. . . both in exports and imports”; Thessalonike, as the most impor¬ 
tant city of Medieval Greece, is “a pleasant town, well-known, and 
possessing a large population.” 12 No wonder that the Greek Cher¬ 
sonese became an attractive objective of the western crusades. 

Pirate raids were frequent throughout the later part of the ninth 
and first half of the tenth century but the raids against Argolis could 
not have been as destructive as Vasiliev indicates. This can be deducted 
from the Vita's own account of Petros’ illness and death. When word 
went out that the bishop was ill, multitudes {plethe) of people from 
“cities and villages” went to Argos to see him, receive advice and bless¬ 
ings. Upon his death at the age of seventy again multitudes {plethe ) gath¬ 
ered in Argos to attend the funeral service. Obviously many had survived 
the barbaric raids. Both Argos and Nauplion were well populated cities. 
When the bishop died a dispute arose as to which of the two would 
be his burial place. Argos prevailed because it was more populous. 13 

Petros’ life as well as his writings and teachings confirm the long 
standing Greek patristic tradition which had integrated the mind and 
ethos of ancient Hellenism in the thought and culture of Byzantine 
Hellenism. Petros was well read in both profane and sacred literature, 
and references to both abound in his life and especially his own writings. 
In addition to the ancient Greek personalities mentioned earlier, in his 
oration Petros speaks freely of Minos and Cheiron, the wise and kind 
old medicine-man of Greek mythology; Homer; Asklepios; Dioskouros; 
the humanitarian Scythian Zamolxis and Anacharsis, the disciples of 
Solon and Pythagoras. And Peloponnesos is of course the island of 
mythical Pelops. 14 


n Geographie d’Idrisi, 2 vols., trans. P. Jaubert (Paris, 1836-1840) 2, 288, 291, 292, 296, 
297; cf. D. A. Zakythinos, Bv(avnvr) laxopia 324-1071 (Athens, 1972), pp. 300-04; Michael 
Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London and New York, 1984), pp. 248-51. 
13 Petros, Bfo<;, PP- 71-72. 

14 Ibid., pp. 66, 70, 98-99. 
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II 

The information about Athanasios, the bishop of Methone who died 
during the last quarter of the ninth century, is very limited. Neither 
a life nor any writings of Athanasios have survived. The limited infor¬ 
mation we possess derives from a memorial oration delivered by Petros 
of Argos at the grave of the saint. Athanasios was born in Catania, 
Sicily but his family emigrated to the Peloponnesos during the first half 
of the ninth century on account of the Arabic raids against Sicily. 
Athanasios’ family settled in Patras, the district of Achaia, where the 
saint grew up and pursued an ecclesiastical career. He was the abbot 
of a monastery there when he was elected bishop of Methone. It was 
because of his education and ethical standards that he was deemed wor¬ 
thy to become bishop of a prominent (jperiphane) and populous city. 15 

As bishop of Methone, he participated in the synod of 879 held in 
Constantinople to confirm Photios’ election to the patriarchal throne. 
Like his eulogizer, Athanasios was a bishop who did not limit his 
ministry to ethical admonitions and advice but who applied his ethics 
in his daily ministry. Methone too was exposed to piracy, and the peo¬ 
ple there lived a precarious life. He had taken under his aegis the sick, 
the naked, the hungry, those in sorrow and distress, orphans and 
widows. Athanasios is praised more for his selfless pastoral ministry 
than for his education and learning. 16 

In addition to the information about Athanasios, Petros’ oration 
includes interesting descriptions of Catania and its people. The city is 
praised for its geographical location, its size and beauty, climate and 
drinking water, its fauna and its plethora of fruit-bearing trees, and 
evergreen forests. The inhabitants of Catania are highly praised because 
of their concern for the elderly. When Mount Aetna erupts the young 
carry the elderly on their back, instead of running away to save them¬ 
selves. Because of the Islamic raids, the people of the city “had been 
tried like the gold in the furnace” and the able among those who sur¬ 
vived the sword and slavery were forced to emigrate. 17 

In Athanasios’ enconium too we discern a blend of allusions to bibli¬ 
cal and ancient Greek ethical teachings, Greek and biblical names, scrip¬ 
tural passages, and references to classical Greek wisdom. But above 
ail Athanasios taught that the practice of Christian charity is the su¬ 
preme virtue. He himself set an example in word and deed for his people 
to imitate. 18 Since the eulogy was written by Petros, it is extremely 


15 Petros, “’E7ritd(pioq,” in Papaoikonomou, ffoXiovxoQ, pp. 93-96. 
16 Ibid., p. 105. 

17 Ibid., p. 93-94. 

18 Ibid., pp. 99, 106. 
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difficult to say which part of his oration reflects Athanasios’ thought 
and work and which is his own mind. 

Ill 

Unlike the preceding two lives, the life of Nikon includes many more 
interesting details and allusions which encourage certain assumptions 
and a number of conclusions. To understand Saint Nikon fully it is 
necessary to analyze the context of his family background and the soci¬ 
ety in which he lived. A saint like any other mortal is nurtured and 
conditioned by the values of his family, his immediate and broader envi¬ 
ronment, the social and economic conditions, and the tenor of his time. 

Nikon was born during the first quarter of the tenth century to a 
wealthy and prominent family. He died in 998 and his life was written 
in 1142 by Gregory, the abbot of the monastery in Laconia named after 
Nikon. 19 The identification of his birthplace presents a problem. His 
biographer writes that Nikon was born in the Polemoniake chora, in 
the Armeniakon theme. However, in writing about Polemoniake chora, 
Nikon’s biographer used anachronistic terminology. The term 
Polemoniakos was used during the Roman period in order to designate 
one of eleven districts of the diocese of Pont os. But by the tenth cen¬ 
tury the diocese had been divided into several themes, under different 
names, such as the Chaldia theme in the far east of Pontos, the 
Armeniakon, Paphlagonia, and Bukellarion. The Armeniakon theme 
included a large part of old Polemoniakos Pontos, ancient Paphlagonia, 
and Bithynia. Thus the confusion and the uncertainty as to the exact 
birthplace of the saint. 

Most likely Nikon’s birthplace was a city or estate on the far west¬ 
ern part of the Armeniakon and within ancient Paphlagonia, west of 
the great Halys and not far from the Parthenios rivers, which sepa¬ 
rated ancient Bithynia and Pontos. Halys is never mentioned in the Vita 
but Parthenios is. It runs almost parallel to Bilaios River, present-day 
Fylios and west of the city of Amastris (Amastra). Both empty into 
the Black Sea. This is the closest we can come in identifying Nikon’s 
birthplace. 

Nikon’s family possessed large estates in that area. Apparently his 
father was one of the local dynatoi, the powerful land magnates who 
had reduced many small landowners into paroikoi (dependent peasants). 
One of several children, Nikon is described as a reserved and lonely 
adolescent ( ephebos ), who refused to participate in the activities of his 


19 Lampros, ed., “Bioq,” 133; for the geography of the area, see W. M. Ramsay, The 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (Amsterdam, 1962), p. 318; W. R. Shepherd, Shep¬ 
herd's Historical Atlas (New York, 1976), pp. 20, 59. 
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brothers and other young men of his age such as horse racing. He 
developed an aversion to materialistic and worldly values and a sen¬ 
sitivity toward the poor and powerless. 

The turning point in Nikon’s life was the day when his father sent 
him to supervise the peasants (paroikoi) and servants laboring on the 
family’s estates. It was the pity and compassion he felt for them that 
prompted Nikon to renounce his family’s values and seek a life of pover¬ 
ty, simplicity, and religious work. The conditions under which the paroi¬ 
koi lived and the contrast their life presented to the luxuries that his fam¬ 
ily enjoyed exerted a decisive influence on Nikon. He was under twenty- 
one years old (a meirakion) when he fled from his father’s home never 
to return. He was received by the Monastery of Chryse Petra located 
at the borders between the province of Pontos and Paphlogonia. 20 

Nikon’s choice of religious poverty became an alternative to dis¬ 
sent with his wealthy and powerful father. In an age in which religion 
and society were so closely interwoven, dissatisfaction with family and 
societal values frequently took the form of religious nonconformity. 
The interest of young people for monasticism indicates that sensitive 
members of wealthy and prominent families nurtured feelings of aliena¬ 
tion which ultimately led them to the desert or to monastic communities. 
Like Saint Francis of Assisi who nearly two and a half centuries later 
reacted to the spirit of commercialism and rejected the values of the 
merchant class in Italy, Nikon rejected the values of the dynatoi in 
Byzantium. He refused to compromise and return back home. When 
he was informed his father was coming, after twelve years of searching 
for his runaway son, Nikon departed from Chryse Petra in order to 
avoid meeting him. He had crossed the Parthenios River when father, 
brothers, and servants arrived on the other side of the river which could 
not be crossed. Notwithstanding the pleas and outcries of his father, 
Nikon remained steadfast. After he showed his face to his father and 
bowed respectfully three times, he turned away and left. 

Nikon spent twelve years at the monastery which seems to have been 
a center of spirituality under the guidance of a saintly abbot. There 
is no evidence that he was ever ordained to the priesthood. 

As a monk Nikon prepared himself for a life of strenuous missionary 
activity and cultivated a sense of mission to travel and preach to large 
areas of the Byzantine Empire. He proved himself a person of great 
inner energy and enormous physical stamina. In addition to the twelve 
years of a rigorous cenobitic life, Nikon spent three years as a hermit 
in Paphlagonia, in the vicinity of the Parthenios River. 


20 Lampros, “Bioc;,” 134. For the Monastery of Chryse Petra, see Raymond Janin, 
LesEglises et les Monasteres des Grands Centres Byzantines (Paris, 1975), pp. 116, 117, 
442n. 
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Nikon’s ethical teachings raise an important question: Were they 
determined by the instruction he received from the abbot of Chryse Pe¬ 
tra as the Vita’s author indicates, or did they derive from Nikon’s own 
personal experience and observations? The abbot had advised Nikon 
to preach metanoia —repentance, 21 and Nikon made metanoia the cen¬ 
tral theme of his missionary ministry. Thus his surname ho Metanoeite . 

How shall we understand Nikon’s emphasis on metanoia ? Did he 
do it in imitation of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ who both began 
their ministries with a call to repentance? The repetitive nature of his 
message indicates the need for an inner compensation for personal 
traumas and experiences—an enantiodromia, a reversal of values held 
by his father and family. For nearly twenty-one years he lived a pro¬ 
tective life of plenty and luxury, while many of the paroikoi on his 
father’s estates lived a life of labor, poverty, and want. 

Metanoia means a change of mind and heart either generally or in 
respect to a specific sin. But it also implies that one has gone through 
an inner crisis and has arrived at a different view of life. Metanoia has 
also an apocalyptic and eschatological anticipation, and apocalyptic 
preachers are usually culturally isolated and socially despised people. 
Where does Nikon fit? 

Nikon’s emphasis on metanoia reflects not only his personal trauma, 
which led him to reject his father’s values, but the social and moral 
conditions in tenth-century Byzantium. On the one hand he had ob¬ 
served the vanity of wealth and on the other the social injustice, ex¬ 
ploitation, and want on the great estates as well as in cities where the 
disparity between wealth and poverty was even more pronounced. Thus 
he preached metanoia to compensate for his own profound sense of 
guilt as the son of a wealthy family, and as a way for the improvement 
of social conditions and the reform of private attitudes. In addition 
then to biblical imperatives, his personal experiences and social realities 
shaped Nikon’s ethical admonitions. 

The abbot of Chryse Petra had advised Nikon to avoid the com¬ 
pany of the rich and prominent and associate with the poor and 
strangers. 22 In his sermons Nikon condemned arrogance and egoism 
stressing the value of humility and service. He commended love in word 
but primarily in practice. “What salt is to bread love is to all other 
virtues.” Love for God is revealed only through love for neighbor. 
Hospitality and practical interest for the poor, the naked, the sick are 
expressions of love. To be merciful to the poor, to take the side of those 
unjustly treated, to redeem those in the hands of the lawless, to visit 


21 Lampros, 143. 

22 Ibid., 143. 
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the sick are acts highly recommended by the saint. He addressed 
clergymen, monks, and laymen urging all of them alike to protect or¬ 
phans and support widows, to treat servants kindly, and contribute to 
the needs of the poor. Do not retaliate evil for evil, he taught. Nikon’s 
ethical admonitions are direct, simple, and unsophisticated, foreign to 
theoretical and abstract ethics. 23 

Nikon’s missionary journeys covered large areas of the Byzantine 
Empire and his moral and social gospel was heard in Asia Minor, Crete, 
and Central Greece, including Euboia and the Peloponnessos. His work 
in Crete and Lacedaimonia is of particular significance. 

Following the recovery of Crete by the Byzantines in 961, Nikon 
visited the island and worked for the conversion to Christianity of 
apostates and infidels alike. The view that the island had been totally 
Islamisized should be rejected. Otherwise it would have been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for Nikon and his disciple Xenos to re- 
Christianize the island in seven years. He found much reaction to his 
missionary work in Crete. In order to win over former Christians and 
Muslims he changed his usual strategy. Instead of speaking before large 
crowds, Nikon sought to speak before small groups in an irenic and 
dialectic manner, a strategy that had great results. 24 

In addition to the information about Nikon’s missionary work in 
Crete, the author of his life writes about robbers and pirates who made 
life on the island precarious. It describes the dangers of a voyage from 
Crete to the Peloponnesos, the geography of islands such as Aegina 
and Salamis which are described as very green and Salamis as saturated 
Cdiabrohos) with olive tree orchards. 25 

The people of Athens are described as very pious and zealous, at¬ 
tracted to his words as if they were coming from the mouth of Sirens. 
Their reception of Nikon was reminiscent of Paul’s reception by the 
Lykaonians. Athens is the city of Kekrops. 26 

After Athens, Nikon visited Euboia, what the ancients called 
Eupiros as a metaphor because of the violent tide there. The Vita's 
author relates that the ancients believed that Euripos ebbed and flowed 
seven times a day. The people of Euboia ran in multitudes (pamphletheis 
synerreon ) to hear Nikon’s messages. From Euboia, Nikon carried his 
mission to Thebes, described by his biographer as the seven-gate 
Kadmeian city. 27 Classical metaphors abound in Nikon’s life. From 


23 Ibid., 150-51. 
24 Ibid., 151. 
25 Ibid., 155. 
26 Ibid., 143. 
27 Ibid., 156, 159. 
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Thebes he traveled to the south visiting Peloponnesos described again 
as the land of Pelops. 

Why did Nikon choose Peloponnesos and Lacedaimonia in par¬ 
ticular as the center of his missionary activity? There were two reasons. 
Peloponnesos was a populous and prosperous theme. Commerce, trade, 
agriculture, and even a limited form of manufacturing flourished. The 
presence of merchants from Aquilia in Sparta and Latin pilgrims on 
their way to Jerusalem there indicate that Peloponnesos was not an 
isolated region of the empire. 

Ecclesiastically too, Peloponnesos was well organized. It possessed 
two metropolitan sees (Corinth and Patras), several dioceses, perhaps 
twelve if the twelfth-century list of Neilos Doxapatris reflects tenth- 
century realities, 28 and many monasteries belonging either to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople or to local metropolises and dioceses. 
The commercial nature of cities like Corinth, Sparta, and Kalamata had 
contributed to a relaxation of morals and religious feeling. Nikon must 
have felt the need to stay close to such a social climate. The second 
reason is that Laconia still had a large number of non-Christians, native 
Greeks who adhered to ancient religious practices and two Slavic tribes, 
the Melingoi and the Ezerites, who were still pagan. 29 The two foreign 
tribes are described as rude and uncivilized, given to robbery and other 
acts of violence. What better place for Nikon to carry on his mission? 

In the Peloponnesos, Nikon preached in Corinth, Argos, and Nau- 
plion before moving on to Laconia. On his way to Nauplion he went 
through the village of Emorion inhabited by “rude” farmers. Nikon 
moved from city to city like a runner in Olympic games, “an Olym- 
pionikes.” The villages Elos, Plagia, Damalas, and Epidauros are men¬ 
tioned. Sparta, the city of his destination, is called “the place of 
Dorians.” 30 

With Sparta as his base, Nikon visited and preached in several cities, 
towns, and villages of Lacedaimonia and Messenia including Amyklai, 
Mane, Kalamata, Korone, Methone, Messine, and Arkadia, ancient and 
present-day Kyparissia. 31 On his way back to Sparta he became ill and 
stayed in a village named Moros. He moved on to Amyklai. While there, 
a delegation from Sparta arrived to beg him for a speedy return to their 
city which suffered from a pestilence. Nikon agreed to make haste and 


28 Neilos Doxapatris, Tdfyq rdjv narpiapxifcwv Opdvcov, ed. Gustavi Parthey, Hieroclis 
Synecdemus et Notitiae Graecae Episcopatuum (Berlin, 1865; repr. Amsterdam, 1967), 
pp. 300-01. 

29 C. Porphyrogenitos, De Administrando Imperio, chs. 49-50, 3dd. Moravcsik and 
R. J. H. Jenkins (Budapest, 1949), pp. 228-36. 

30 Lampros, “Bi'oc;,” 161. 

31 Ibid., 160-62. 
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visit their city provided the Spartans expelled the Jews that lived there. 
This single request was Nikon’s major stigma. Why did he ask for the 
expulsion of the Jewish population of Sparta? 

Nikon’s biographer indicates that the butchers and meat sellers there 
were Jews and did their business on Sundays, near the Church of Saint 
Epiphanios. Whether Nikon knew of this is difficult to say, but it is 
clear that the Christian population in Sparta found the Jewish prac¬ 
tices on Sundays offensive. There was a reaction to Nikon’s request 
led by the Spartan noble Ioannis Aratos who protested against Nikon’s 
unjust demand. Nevertheless it seems that the Jews left the city at least 
as long as Nikon was there to preach. In addition to meat selling the 
Spartan Jews engaged in the trade of fabrics. 32 The social and 
economic structure of the city included some who were “first” and 
others who were “last.” 33 

The life of Nikon too reveals the persistence of a cultural con¬ 
sciousness and a continuity with the culture of ancient Greece. The 
onomatology is especially revealing. As already indicated, Peloponnesos 
is the island of Pelops (Pelopos nesos) and Nikon’s achievements are 
Herculean. The art, the paintings, the columns of the church he built 
in Sparta were comparable to the work of Phidias, Zeuxippos and 
Polygnotos. The Slavic tribe Athrikoi is called by the natives Milingoi 
instead of calling them Myrmidones, “bloodthirsty people given to rob¬ 
bery.” The hands of Michael Choirosphaktes are mightier than those 
of Briareus the Hekatoncheir. Choirosphaktes is venturous trying to 
imitate Dionysios of Syracuse. Instead of proving himself a philan¬ 
thropist, he became a misanthropos, like Timon. In his dispute with 
a local monastic community, Timon’s victory was a Cadmeian victory 
and he became arrogant even though he did not ride a Bucephalos horse 
like another Alexander. 34 

While Nikon was in Sparta two Latin merchants arrived from 
Aquilia. They were brothers and one was named Vitalios. When he 
became very sick his brother grieved and became distressed over the 
unexpected calamity. He complained and lamented as if his brother 
was another Patroklos. When the experts in the art of Asklepiades 
failed to heal him, it was Nikon who performed the miraculous. 
Nikon’s biographer relates that he would have liked to continue 
narrating other miracles of the saint for the benefit of later gen¬ 
erations, writing for instructive purposes like another Herodotos 
and Thycydides but he confined himself to only some of Nikon’s 


32 Ibid., 162-66. 
33 Ibid., 169. 
34 Ibid., 174-98. 
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accomplishments. 35 

Were these references and allusions to the ancient Greek heritage 
convictions, or conventions? They were both. There were convictions 
because the so-called Byzantines were conscious of their continuity with 
the ancient Greeks. As Glanville Downey has rightly emphasized: 
“The Greek tradition maintained itself in an unbroken line, in its 
original home and in its original language . . . and the Hellenes, as 
the Byzantines called the [ancient] Greeks, were unbelievers, but an¬ 
cestors. . . . The Greek Christian Byzantines, like their predecessors 
in the pagan Graeco-Roman world, looked upon the intellectual and 
literary achievements of Greece as the highest productions of their 
kind. ... 36 

As in the case of other “Lives of Saints,’* the interaction between 
religious practices and the cultural heritage is very apparent in Nikon’s 
vita . It, too, confirms that the relationship between religious beliefs 
and cultural traditions is inescapable. It affects all aspects of a peo¬ 
ple’s life, from personal and community practices to external political 
relationships. Vilfredo Pareto’s school of sociology has emphasized the 
“elemental and enduring qualities of social action” whether of per¬ 
sons or communities. It affirms the survival of “residues” which are 
“constants” in human behavior. 37 Residues of many beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of ancient Greece were convictions and experiences in Christian 
Byzantium. 

Nevertheless, references to Olympionikes ; Herakles, Sirens and other 
historical or mythological persons and events of ancient Greece were 
conventions as well. For example, the image of the victorious athlete 
in the Olympics was one of the most powerful symbols of the triumph 
of askesis (exercise) in Byzantine monasticism. At the Greek Olympics 
the victor was believed to have been supported by the gods—Zeus in 
particular. According to ancient tradition Herakles himself started the 
Olympic games and victory was a sign of divine affirmation. 38 The 
concept of the monk as athlete is both real and metaphorical. A monk 
is a practitioner of askesis, the exerciser of physical and mental con¬ 
trol, the disciplinant of body and mind. As an athlete of virtue he be¬ 
comes victorious receiving the crown of glory. Nikon is described as 
such a monk. After a fifteen-year period of struggles for spiritual 


35 Ibid., 215-17. 

36 Glanville, Downey, “The Byzantine Church and the Presentness of the Past,” 
Theology Today, 15.1 (1958) 84-99, esp. 93; Idem “Julian and Justinian and the Unity 
of Faith and Culture,” Church History, 28.4 (1959) 3-13, esp. 4. 

37 See Alex Inkeles, What is Sociology? (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1964), pp. 51-52. 
38 Colin Eisler, “The Athlete of Virtue in Ancient Thought,” Essays in Honor of Er¬ 
win Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss (New York, 1961), p. 82. 
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perfection and wrestling to discipline the demands of the body and the 
temptations of the mind, Nikon proved victorious (olympionikes en 
pros te ton agona kai ten palen ). God responded by crowning the vic¬ 
tor with the crown deserved for those who “compete according to the 
rules” (2 Tim 2.5). 

There were several other interesting historical events and details in¬ 
corporated in Nikon’s life. The strategos in charge of military affairs 
in the district was named Gregorios. One day he was reprimanded by 
Nikon because while the liturgy was going on inside the church, the 
strategos was outside telling jokes loudly. In the dispute that ensued 
between the general and Nikon, the bishop took Nikon’s side. The 
general was humiliated and was obliged to apologize and ask for 
forgiveness. The bishop was trained not only in theology but also in 
medicine. The name of the pestilence that fell upon Sparta is not defined 
but typhoid fever and cancer are mentioned. The Vita speaks of hot 
summers, unbearable heat, and of dry creeks and rivers. Other major 
events are mentioned. Because of the Bulgarian incursions, Vasilios 
Apokaukos, an imperial praefectus was assigned to guard the isthmos 
of Corinth. He was victorious against the Bulgars. 39 

Several prominent people (prouchontes tes poleos) are mentioned, 
including Michael Argyromytes, Ioannes Blabenterios, and Ioannes 
Malakenos. Malakenos was among the most illustrious and educated 
but he was accused of treason, and delegates from Constantinople took 
him to be tried before the Emperor Basil II. He was found innocent. 

It is obvious that Nikon’s life is a rich mine of information pertain¬ 
ing to geography, demography, church life, religious practices, pro¬ 
vincial problems, and daily life. However, in all three lives which we 
have examined we observe certain common characteristics. When they 
speak of ethical obligations they emphasize love for the poor, visita¬ 
tion of the sick, protection of orphans, and other acts of social char¬ 
ity. Is this type of language a topos of Byzantine hagiography or does 
this reflect social conditions and the social ethos of the Byzantine 
Church and society? 

There is little doubt that much lip service was paid to ethical 
teachings but at the same time there is much evidence indicating that 
for many Byzantines ethical teachings were considered imperatives in 
daily life. The pastoral work of Petros of Argos, Athanasios of 
Methone, and Nikon the itinerant preacher of Lacedaimonia confirm 
beyond any doubt the ethical and social concerns of the Byzantine 
Church. Their Lives are mirrors of the ethical teachings they taught 
and the nature of social realities they faced. 


39 Lampros, “Bun;,” 174-75. 
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MUCH CRITICAL STUDY of the New Testament takes account of the 
deaths of the first witnesses as constituting a crisis for the Church, in¬ 
dicating the delay in the Parousia, and creating the need to write gospels. 
The martyrdom-theme is taken by Perrin to be an example of myth 
interpreting history. 1 This is connected with the way the stories of 
martyrdom are seen as being modelled on the story of the passion of 
Jesus. The fact that the story too is considered to have been artifically 
created does not seem to have been noticed, though it reduces the 
arguments to absurdity since there is a continuous regression to nothing, 
as in the famous comparison between form-criticism and peeling an 
onion. Such an approach leaves no real basis for the positive significance 
of martyrdom in the New Testament period. The origin of the myth, 
or even its nature is not thereby explained. 

The deaths of the martyrs, however, were not mythical events and 
they are not interpreted in the New Testament books in relation to the 
delay in the Parousia. The idea that the Parousia should have come 
earlier, insofar as that idea existed at all, is always regarded as a 
mistake. 2 The case of the beloved disciple in John 21.23 is that of a 
non-death suggesting an exception to a rule. Non-death by martyrdom 
was what had been taken to be a surprise, not a death. If the beloved dis¬ 
ciple had already died by the time this chapter was written then it should 
be taken as a correction of a false and exceptional idea that he should 


1 N. Perrin, The New Testament: An Introduction (New York, 1974), p. 33. 

2 See the independent article of C. E. B. Cranfield, “Thoughts on New Testament 
Eschatology,” Scottish Journal of Theology , 35 (1982) 497-512, particularly 510f. 
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die at all, not that the Parousia should come soon. Indeed, that idea 
would have been contradicted by the idea that if the disciple were to 
tarry till Jesus comes he would not die, given the fact that he had already 
lived to a great age. In this instance the supposed delay in the Parousia 
would be already in mind before the disciple’s death not as a result 
of it and there would be no idea of the nearness of the Parousia at 
all. 3 

There is no suggestion anywhere else in the New Testament that 
deaths should not have taken place before the Parousia (cf. also 
Mk 9.1). The issue of Paul’s attitude to the death of Christians in his 
letters and their significance depends to some extent at least on views 
about the possible development of his theology and thinking which are 
difficult to prove in other respects because his letters were written in 
response to circumstances and not in accordance with a systematic view. 
References by Paul to his own death in some epistles are similar. No 
true martyr in any case conceives of martyrdom in advance or 
plans for it, even when it cannot be ruled out as a possibility (cf. Thomas 
a Becket in T. S. Eliot’s play, Murder in the Cathedral ). This is also 
true of Paul if we study the Epistle to the Philippians, for example. 
Martyrdom and simple physical death are of course in any case not 
the same. Physical death is seen sometimes by Paul as a punishment 
for sin (1 Cor 11.30 and cf. the case of Ananias and Sapphira in 
Acts 5—these are not necessarily an explanation caused by surprise at 
deaths in the community before the end), but is sometimes just natural. 


3 J. A. T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament (London, 1976) (his book, The 
Priority of John , is still forthcoming at the time of writing), dates the Fourth Gospel 
very early and argues (see pp. 279-82) that there is therefore no question of longevity 
in this passage, nor is there in any case the idea that the beloved disciple had already 
died. Old age has in any case nothing to do with the issue when the Parousia should 
come. Robinson sees, however, the correction of a false expectation of an imminent 
Parousia in line with the viewpoint of the whole gospel. This agrees with what I had 
written for an as yet unpublished commentary on the Fourth Gospel for the West African 
Association of Theological Institutions Bible in Africa project, that “this chapter is in¬ 
tended to reassert what is already found in chapters 1-20, i.e. the idea that the Church 
goes on in history in company with its Lord despite the death of the first witnesses.” 
I had seen this passage also as ruling out any idea of a delay in the Parousia, at a later 
date of writing than that argued by Robinson, and showing that an imminent coming 
was not expected by the Johannine community. Dated earlier this passage would con¬ 
tradict any expectation of an imminent coming virtually in advance. My reading of the 
passage agrees with Robinson except on the presumed date of writing. I can accept that 
there is no necessary presumption that the disciple had already died and therefore no 
reason, even accepting later tradition of his eventual longevity, why the gospel should 
not be dated earlier than usually supposed. In either case the idea of a “delay in the 
Parousia” in the Fourth Gospel is put in question since there would be no previous idea 
of an imminent Parousia in the community unless one that, on Robinson’s dating, is 
corrected very early on. If the date of the gospel was late then there never was one at 
all. Robinson’s arguments for an early date for the gospel should be taken seriously. 
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1 Corinthians 15 is not concerned with PauTs difficulties about the death 
of Christians but those of the Corinthians who did not believe in 
the resurrection—the same is true of the Thessalonian epistles. It was 
a mistake to think that death would not occur for the true Chris¬ 
tian, otherwise why the emphasis on resurrection in the earliest 
texts? This is almost Paul’s own argument in 1 Corinthians 15! The 
ideas of the chapter were not a development in response to unfor- 
seen circumstances which was fortunate to have Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion at hand as a way out of the difficulty! Death and resurrection are 
seen as being the pattern from the beginning, after the example of 
Christ, and the martyr is surely the best example of that pattern be¬ 
ing maintained as an aspect of Christian life to be expected from 
the beginning (2 Cor 4.7f. is surely not just symbolic). It is not as 
widely accepted now that Jesus himself never envisaged his death, 
nor should the idea that death would not occur before the end still 
be seen as carried out still be seen as carried over into the early 
Church. Death is not seen in the New Testament as a disappoint¬ 
ment of eschatological hope, but as an aspect of that hope, imply¬ 
ing a death to sin and a new life to righteousness. This could not 
be envisaged sacramentally if it was not also seen as a real possibil¬ 
ity from the beginning, particularly in martyrdom as in the case of 
James the son of Zebedee, the first apostle to be martyred. The nature 
and significance of the idea in the New Testament needs now to be 
examined. 

The idea of the imitation of Christ is not simply a matter of stories 
told in imitation of Christ’s passion. The gospels speak in many places 
of following Christ implying readiness to die. It is a fundamental 
concept. 

The only real discussion of the theme of martyrdom in books on 
the theology of the New Testament that I have discovered is in the 
neglected New Testament Theology of E. Stauffer (English translation, 
London 1955, p. 185f., where there is a whole chapter, number 46, on 
‘The Martyr Church’). Stauffer acknowledges the imitation theme 
and says: “The desire to emulate Christ must prove itself in a readiness 
for an imitation of his passion.” He gives three heads for this: doxo- 
logical—the path to glory through suffering, antagonistic—the defeat 
of the enemy, and soteriological—the atoning value of the death. 
These are all true and relevant themes, but the theme of witness to the 
truth is missed, and it is to this that I wish to draw attention in this 
paper (see Jn 5.33; 18.37). This idea seems moreover closer to the ori¬ 
gin of the use of the words papTUpia/papTupeiv as later technical 
terms for martyrdom, and this accounts for the use of the word 
martyr. I shall not be able to trace this development in detail 
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here 4 but only to point to some important examples along the way in 
the New Testament literature. 

Although he is cautious regarding the point at which the develop¬ 
ment really takes place, the article on this group of words by Strathmann 
in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum neuen Testament, 4, p. 477f. 
(English translation, p. 474f.) is very useful. Strathmann demonstrates 
that the basic meaning of this complex of words is that of witnessing 
to the truth, and, in the first instance, witnessing to facts. This is at 
least true of paptupia, papiix; and of papTupsiv. Strathmann sees no 
particular connection of ideas here between the Old Testament and the 
New, nor anything comparable in late Judaism or the inter-testamental 
period. 5 He is cautious about the connection between the passive use 
of the verb in Hebrews 11.39 and the different use in 12.1. The two 
ideas of witness to facts and witness to the truth are seen particularly 


4 The work of A A Trites, “Mapxix; and Martyrdom m the Apocalypse A Semantic 
Study,” Novum Testamentum 15 (1973) 72-80, does this See especially p 72f A dif¬ 
ferent analysis, which requires serious attention, is that of E Gunther, “Zeuge und Mar- 
tyrer,” Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 74 (1956) 145-61, which dis¬ 
putes Strathmann’s distinction between witness to the truth and witness to facts as a 
basis for a development and sees the two ideas of confession and martyrdom as remain¬ 
ing distinct beyond the New Testament period in the use of this terminology He derives 
the particular idea of martyrdom in connection with this group of words from the usage 
of the Johanmne literature and particularly Revelation The witness idea in the martyr¬ 
dom concept is then related to a distinct apocalyptic concept which in the Apocalypse 
is related to Christ’s death The fact that the martyrdom idea is a distinct development 
of this group of words is clear, but whether the usage is to be completely separated from 
the sense of witness generally, even while being still capable of being so, seems still at issue 

5 Trites’ other important study, The New Testament Concept of Witness Monograph 
Series—Society of New Testament Studies, 31 (Cambridge, 1977), emphasizes from the 
classical Greek background the importance of both the ideas of witnessing to facts and 
witnessing to conviction, i e the truth behind the facts, and also sees considerable im¬ 
portance in the law-court metaphors of the Old Testament and other intertestamental 
Jewish literature, with Philo providing a link between the Greek and Hebrew worlds (see 
p 59), for an emphasis on eyewitness testimony This helps one to see the links between 
the Old and New Testament ideas of witness He takes issue with any idea that the transi¬ 
tion from “witness” to “martyr” is the only development of meaning, and refers to 
R P Casey, “Appended Note on Motpxuc;,” F J Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake 
(ed ), Beginnings of Christianity, 5, p 31 This does not, however, deny any such develop¬ 
ment and is not at odds with the purpose of this paper, which is to show the basis in 
the New Testament for the later concept of martyr and to see it m the idea of witnessing 
to the truth, involving also witness to facts, which Trites wishes to draw particular at¬ 
tention to His emphasis in fact supports my contention that the origin of the idea of 
martyrdom is that of testimony to the truth embodied in Jesus, his life, death and resur¬ 
rection This includes eyewitness testimony where appropnate, as probably m John 19 35 
Trites’ discussion of the cycle of words for witness shows that not just proclamation 
mattered m the earliest period, but also testimony, a fact which also supports my con¬ 
tention that the idea of orthodoxy is not just a later development dependent on a reorien¬ 
tation after a supposed “delay of the Parousia” and the deaths of the apostles as mar¬ 
tyrs I place more emphasis than Trites however on the fact that the testimony is also 
against opponents since the opposite of orthodoxy is also implied from the beginning 
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in the Lukan writings. 6 Acts 1.8 is a basic statement of this idea 
with regard to pdpT0<; and this is for Strathmann artificially linked 
with Paul also in Acts 22.15 (but see n. 6). This use leads to the 
meaning confession. The most important step in the development 
from witness to facts (Tatsachenzeuge) to confessor (Bekennerzeuge) 
comes in Acts 22.20 with reference to Stephen, though, says Strath¬ 
mann, Stephen “is not called martyr because he dies, rather he dies 
because he is a witness to Christ.” 7 According to Strathmann, confes¬ 
sion here replaces witness to facts with regard to the history of Jesus. 
I take the evidence as saying rather that the Christological basis for 
confession as witness to the truth comes out clearly here in the context 
of martyrdom. 

1 Peter 5.1 is next discussed by Strathmann, 8 together with 4.13, 
as showing that the issue here is not merely that of being an eyewitness 
of Christ’s sufferings (though surely this cannot be ruled out altogether), 
but neither is it yet the later technical concept of martyr. It does show 
a development in that direction, however, even if Peter is still alive as 
the actual author of the epistle. Strathmann misses the signifcance of 
the latter part of the verse in its similarity to the case of Stephen in 
Acts, and to his witness to the heavenly glory of Christ. This concerns 
the parallel implication of witness to heavenly facts as part of the theme 
of witness to truth and confession of Christ. Actual martyrdom for 
Peter, if not positively referred to in 1 Peter 5.1, is surely not ruled 
out either. 9 

The Apocalypse takes us further 10 with the description of Christ as 
papTOQ in 1.5 and 3.14. The case of Antipas in 2.13 is dealt with by 
Strathmann, like the case of Stephen in Acts, as basically that of a 
witness who, because he is a witness, is put to death. Yet there is a 
development here. Not everyone who dies is a witness (ptipTUc;); there 
must also be witness to the truth of the gospel (not just historical facts). 
Yet neither is everyone who bears to the truth of the gospel a paptix;, 
if he does not also suffer death, according to Strathmann. The two must 


6 Strathmann, p. 495f. (English translation, p. 492f.). Cf. Trites New Testament Con - 
cept, p. 128f., and, on Paul in Acts, p. 141f. An earlier study, L. E. Keck, Mandate 
to Witness—Studies in the Book of Acts (Valley Forge, 1964), p. 60, can be noted also 
with reference to Luke. 

7 Strathmann, p. 498 (English, p. 494). Also, Trites, NT Concept , p. 66f., with 
reference to H. Cremer, Biblico-Theologicai Lexicon of New Testament Greek , 4th ed. 
(Edinburgh, 1895), p. 413; and Trites, ibid., p. 132, with reference to Casey, 
“Mripxuq,” Beginnings of Christianity , 5, p. 33. 

8 Strathmann, p. 498f. (English, p. 494f.). See Trites, NT Concept , p. 215, for the 
meaning “eyewitness” in 1 Peter here. 

9 Cf. F. W. Beare, The First Epistle of Peter (Oxford, 1958), p. 172. 

10 Strathmann, p. 499f. (English, p. 495f.). 
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go together. 11 This is the same as in Acts 22.20. The crucified, who 
is the subject of the revelation, is also the pattern of the n&pxuc;. 

The verb iiapxupeiv follows the same development, according to 
Strathmann. 12 The Fourth Gospel related this idea of witness almost 
entirely to the person of Christ, not to facts about his life (with the 
single exception of John 19.35). The witness of the disciples is their 
confession (1 Jn 4.14f.). 13 

Mapxopia follows the same pattern, according to Strathmann, and 
shows, by its use in John 19.35, that there also the theme of witness 
is not simply historical, but involves witness to a past event which at 
the same time displays the saving work of Jesus and relates it to faith. 
The connection of the verb with 1 John 5.7 when seen in relation to 
John 19.35 brings in the possibility that the sacraments may be witnesses 
to Jesus’ death. 14 The phrase papxupia TtigoO characterizes the Apo¬ 
calypse (cf. Rev 1.2,9; 12.17; 19.10 twice; 20.4) 15 and is related some¬ 
times to the Word of God (see Rev 1.2,9); it can then mean the Chris¬ 
tian revelation (see especially 1.9; 1.2 refers rather to the book, accord¬ 
ing to Strathmann). A relation can also be seen, as in the gospel, to 
Jesus’ own witness. 16 One must also remember, however, that in the 
Apocalypse, ptipxuq refers to those who witness through death and that 
both Antipas and Jesus himself are thereby the true witnesses. Such 
a connection cannot therefore be ruled out also in the expression “to 
have xf]v papxupia 5 Ir|aoO” (cf. 11.7 and also, especially, 12.11). 17 

According to Strathmann we have here the materials from which 
the early Church’s martyrdom concept was put together, based on the 
idea of witness. 18 The ideas in Stauffer’s chapter, referred to earlier, 


1 Writes, “Mdpxut;,” pp. 77-80, conceded death as part of the witness in Revelation 
1.5, 3.14, and 17.6, but sees a primarily forensic meaning at 11.3, and, probably, 2.13, 
“though martyriological elements are present in both contexts.” It is only with regard 
to the dictionary definition of the word that the final step of identification between pdptuc; 
and martyr still eludes us here, according to Trites. My argument is not affected by this. 

12 Strathmann, p. 500f. (English, p. 496f.). 

13 Ibid., p. 505 (English, p. 500). 

14 Ibid., p. 503 (English, p. 498). 

15 Ibid., p. 506f. (English, p. 500f.). 

16 This is asserted for Revelation 1.2, 9 and 12.17 by Trites, “Mapiug,” p. 74f., with 
reference to Revelation 19.10. 

17 Trites, NT Witness, is consistent with the general conclusions expressed here. The 
paptopia T 1100 O (subjective genitive) is the testimony he gave in his passion (p. 159) and 
the faithful Christian martyrs die witnessing to this historic testimony themselves (p. 159f., 
171f., and 174). See also Trites, “Mdptix;,” p. 76f., where Trites argues that martyr¬ 
dom follows the testimony and is not part of the “dictionary definition of potprupia here.” 
He refers to both Revelation 11.7 and 12.11 in this connection as well as 20.4. Even if 
the semantic development came later the connection remains important for my purpose. 

18 Strathmann, p. 51 If. (English, p. 504f.). 
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were developed later than the New Testament, as in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp particularly, though they arise out of the ideas already there 
in principle, awaiting the actual experience of martyrdom in the Church 
for their concrete expression (see Mt 5.15f.; 10.17f.; 16.24f.; Acts 5.41; 
Col 1.24; Rev 5.3; 8.17; 1 Pet 4.13; cf. 1 Pet 2.21f.). We should add 
1 Peter 5.1 and, of course, the evidence of the Apocalypse most of all. 
Acts 22.20 really anticipates the development, as well as Revelation 17.6. 
The faithful papioq of Revelation is not only Antipas but Jesus himself 
(Rev 1.5; 3.14), and this shows us that in the New Testament, as in 
early post-New Testament usage, Jesus himself is the first martyr and 
that he is the pattern for martyrdom in the New Testament itself. 

Thus witness to the truth is the connecting theme for the concept 
of martyrdom as it is rooted in the New Testament period, even though 
Trites has shown that originally the idea of witness was a separate con¬ 
cept in its own right. Here again, while I started at the opposite end from 
Trites, his conclusions reinforce my own with regard to this unifying 
theme, while I agree that martyrdom was not explicit in the cycle of ideas 
from the beginning nor the original point of connection between them. 

This helps me to assert what is the contention of this paper, that 
the basic importance of martyrdom from the New Testament times is 
its association with orthodoxy, and that it is to be seen as a guarantee 
of orthodoxy. Strathmann’s analysis has correctly shown the idea of 
witness to the truth of the gospel centered in Jesus Christ, and later 
reflected in his disciples and apostles as martyrs, to be the basis in the 
New Testament for the development of the theme of martyrdom, and 
thus this is the true positive significance of martyrdom in the New Testa¬ 
ment itself, even if the linguistic development came, in the main, later. 
We can see from this why, when the concept of the apostolic founda¬ 
tion of the Church became clearly expressed over against heresy in the 
second century, the idea developed that the apostles should be martyrs 
and further traditions of martyrdom emerged. 

The use of this cycle of words for martyrdom is therefore highly 
significant. This development of the tradition has nothing to do with 
a supposed delay of the Parousia since the idea of witness to the truth 
involved the possibility of death from the very beginning and was seen 
as being after the pattern of Christ himself. The lexicographical develop¬ 
ment identifying the cycle of words with martyrdom was only a recogni¬ 
tion of a significance already there. 

This can be illustrated from the use of the word iiapxopiov, which 
becomes identified with papiupi'a in the Martyrdom of Polycarp (e.g. 
1.1). 19 It is used in Mark 13.9, which should be seen in relation to the 


19 See Trites, “Mtipiuc;,” p. 73f. for reference and text. 
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preceding and following verses, although some see it as an intrusion 
by Mark into the tradition. For my purposes this issue does not make 
any difference. The same combination is clear in Matthew 10.18, to 
which Strathmann also refers, 20 though Matthew 24.14 appears to give 
a more positive sense than Strathmann allows (as the addition of “Gen¬ 
tiles” probably does in Matthew 10.18 as well). Luke 21.13 does ap¬ 
pear to turn it around to be definitely positive in meaning, but the con¬ 
text of opposition remains in 21.15. The sense of paptupiov being 
directed against opponents is at least part of the usage in the gospels 
(e.g. Mk 1.44; 6.11; cf., correctly, Lk 9.5) and the idea of defense is 
not far from any of the contexts (including Lk 21.13). Opponents like 
the Jews, who rejected Jesus for his witness to the truth and brought 
about his crucifixion, and who will always persecute his followers, must 
be in mind. The legal background of thought is ultimately eschatological 
and points therefore to the last judgement, 21 but this must be seen as 
possibly taking place immediately after the deaths of the witnesses, who 
are then witnesses too (see Lk 12.8f. and Heb 11.39 in relation to 
12.1—not dealt with satisfactorily by Strathmann—which displays a 
parallel development of ideas, albeit with reference to Old Testament 
witnesses; also, if Trites is right, 22 Acts 7.56). The active sense of 
ixapxupiov is noted by Strathmann in 1 Timothy 2.6 and 2 Timothy 
1.8 and its equivalence there to the Christian message, i.e. the gospel, 23 
but the context of suffering and probable death is not noted. 24 


20 Strathmann, p. 509 (English, p. 503). Trites, NT Concept, p. 70, takes eiq papxupiov 
aOxoiQ to be in all cases simply a dative of indirect object, while conceding a possible 
dative of disadvantage for aoxq> in Luke 4.22. This fits with my stress on witness to 
the truth, if not, necessarily, the further context against opposition. But the background 
of hostility and persecution, for some passages at least, is acknowledged by Trites (ibid., 
p. 22), and witness against them is certainly involved in the three ideas Trites takes from 
C. E. B. Cranfleld {Gospel According to St. Mark [Cambridge, 1959], p. 201) as being 
present in papxupiov in Mark 6.11 (see Trites, NT Concept , p. 180). See also Trites, 
p. 184, referring to Cranfield, ibid., p. 387f. where both negative and positive implica¬ 
tions are seen are present. The papxupiov is a piece of evidence for the truth of the gospel 
but it is at least potentially incriminating at the end, if not accepted. 

21 Cf. for Mark at least, G. D. Kilpatrick, “The Gentile Mission in Mark and Mark 
13.9-11,” Studies in the Gospels , ed. D. E. Nineham (Oxford, 1955), pp. 115-58. 

11 NT Concept , p. 132; see also p. 185. 

23 Strathmann, p. 510 (English, p. 504). This is supported by C. K. Barrett, The 
Pastoral Epistles (Oxford, 1963), p. 94 and J. N. D. Kelly, A Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles (London, 1963), p. 160, for 2 Timothy 1.8. Kelly sees it as the equivalent of 
1 Corinthians 1.6 in the oldest attested reading. Both (Barrett, p. 52 and Kelly, p. 64) 
see 1 Timothy 2.6 as referring to Christ’s death and the following verse as describing 
Paul as an apostle of this testimony. This then virtually becomes the equivalent of the 
gospel. Cf. the phrase x6 papxupiov xoO axaupou in the Epistle of Polycarp 7.1. 

^But see J. L. Houlden, The Pastoral Epistles (London, 1976), pp. 69, 101, 111, 
cautiously. 
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We do not need the later version of the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
in the Moscow manuscript, rejected by Light foot, to see the theme of 
orthodoxy here. In the earliest period it was understood as witness to 
the truth over against the Jews, when the claim of Christianity to be 
the proper fulfillment of the Old Testament was at issue. The develop¬ 
ment of disputes within Christianity was clearly later. But that does 
not mean there was no idea of orthodoxy in the New Testament period 
itself, even if the pastoral epistles, 2 Peter, and Jude are discounted 
as themselves late. That very judgment, of course, begs the question 
and involves a circular argument since if one believes there was no idea 
of orthodoxy in the first century one must regard them as later. I will 
not go further here than to say that the fundamental idea of witness 
to the truth as basic to the concept of martyrdom was already there 
in the New Testament (and that means in the first century) and therefore 
that their combined importance in the second century over against 
heresy is already established in advance. In fact one might also argue 
on the basis of the Johannine literature, including Revelation, that the 
concept of heresy is already there too in the first century, and, if 
J. A. T. Robinson is right in Redating the New Testament (London, 
1976), earlier in the first century than previously supposed. This raises 
the question of Gnosticism. 

Scholars have two apparently contradictory ways of asserting that 
the Gnostic heresy, qua heresy, was not there in the New Testament 
period. They either say, with the British school of R. McL. Wilson, 
that it was not yet technically Gnosticism as in the second centrury, 
or that it was not yet differentiated from orthodoxy (see, for example, 
the famous work of W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Chris - 
tianity, London, 1972). The two approaches to Gnosticiam are saying 
the same thing in different ways. But it does not follow that there was 
no conception of orthodoxy earlier, but simply that the Gnostic heresy 
had not fully developed before the second century. Orthodoxy was there 
in the concept of witness to the truth, i.e. confession related to the pas¬ 
sion and death of Jesus and his rejection by the Jews as well as the 
significance of this for the development of Christianity as a separate 
faith. It is also implied in the use of the phrase eic; papxupiov auxotc;. 

The Johannine literature in fact correctly defines this orthodoxy and 
it is no accident that the one fact witnessed to is found there in John 
19.35, which can possibly be linked with 1 John 5.6-12. Surely here 
the truth which joins fact to symbolic interpretation is orthodoxy. The 
Apocalypse, as we have seen, joins the papipuia Tt|gou with martyr¬ 
dom. All the elements of the later second century position are there, 
not because the Johannine literature is second century but because we 
are dealing with the fundamental nature of orthodoxy as later precisely 
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defined against second century Gnostic heresy when the true Christian 
martyr witnessed by his death to the passion of Christ and thereby also 
to the true faith. 25 

I must add an African illustration from this century. When the 
Ugandan Church stood around the empty grave of the Anglican Arch¬ 
bishop Janani Luwum at his funeral not long ago, the fact that there 
was no body was seen as a witness to the truth of the resurrection of 
Jesus. In the context of African religion, of course, the reality of the 
resurrection is important because it alone carries the Christian faith 
beyond traditional African belief in the world of the spirits and ancestors 
and the idea of reincarnation (because the transformed body identifies 
one with a single bodily existence). 


25 J D G Dunn, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament An Enquiry into the 
Character of Earliest Christianity (London, 1977), is a recent attempt to investigate se¬ 
riously the whole issue of orthodoxy in the earliest period of Christianity and cannot 
be fully discussed here, but I would only say that the concept of orthodoxy is not con¬ 
tradicted by diversity, even if it is as much as some scholars claim The phenomenon 
of diversity demands the proper identification of orthodoxy That task was (and still 
is) a process, carried on in the midst of some diversity It is right and proper to try to 
unravel what that process was in the documents at our disposal but that should not blind 
us to the way in which intrinsic authority, implicitly present in the texts, worked itself 
out within that process This is the direction in which a new approach to the theology 
of the New Testament should be worked out so that a critical approach should not for 
instance allow one to subordinate the empty tomb narratives to the appearance narratives 
in the gospel accounts of the resurrection of Jesus, as m recent muddled discussions m 
the Anglican Church in England The two sets of narratives correctly balance each other 
and are together a contradiction of the Gnostic heresy of the second century with its 
own gospel accounts of a purely spiritual, living Jesus The process by which diversity 
was blended into an orthodox unity was through the Spirit but it was based on human 
witnesses to the truth m history, and this process in enshrined in the canonical scriptures 
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The Meaning of Reception in Relation to the 
Results of Ecumenical Dialogue on the Basis of the 
Faith and Order Document “Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry” 


NIKOS A. NISSIOTIS 


THE DOCUMENT Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (hereafter referred 
to as BEM), represents in many respects an important phase of develop¬ 
ment within the ongoing ecumenical movement and dialogue as shaped 
and carried out by the fellowship of churches of the World Council 
of Churches (WCC). The text introduces new approaches to the debate 
over dogmatic differences in the three main doctrinal issues of ec- 
clesiology. Apart from this, it attempts to formulate what the churches 
can confess together, using as their criterion the Scriptures and their 
experience in the one apostolic faith. BEM is proposing—with the agree¬ 
ment of the representatives of churches in the WCC plus the Roman 
Catholic Church which, exceptionally, is a member of the Faith and 
Order Commission—to be ‘‘received” by the churches, and then to be 
studied and commented upon by them. 

One hopes that such study and comments and, eventually a critical 
response to the Faith and Order Secretariat, will be made on the basis 
of this act of “reception.” This concept introduces a new factor in the 
ecumenical movement but also reminds us, at the same time, of one 
of the most crucial and significant acts of the universal Church 
throughout the centuries. There is a notorious difference between this 
ancient church tradition of “reception” and today’s request in the con¬ 
text of the ongoing ecumenical dialogue in basic matters of the ecclesial 
faith. Still, this request marks the beginning of a new stage in serious 
and consistent church-centered ecumenism insofar as, on the one hand, 
it reflects the progress achieved in the ecumenical dialogue on doctrinal 
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issues and, on the other, because the text of BEM itself reflects the 
preliminary consensus reached upon these issues within the one apostolic 
faith. 

Thus the “Lima text” of BEM, with its remarkable extent of agreed 
doctrinal statements, has been proposed by the governing bodies of the 
WCC to the churches for “reception.” Though “new” to a certain ex¬ 
tent in methodology, language and its approach to the ages-old disputed 
ecclesiological issues, BEM should not be regarded as exceptional or 
entirely new. BEM stands in consistent continuity with the fundamen¬ 
tal principles and premises, as well as intention and scope, of the whole 
ecumenical movement as it has been represented and embodied by the 
WCC thorugh the Faith and Order movement. At the same time it 
presupposes the scheme of church reunions already realized, as well 
as the agreements reached by contemporary bilateral or multilateral 
dialogues between separated church traditions and confessions. 

One must study carefully the published documents from such 
dialogues in order to appreciate the “parenthood” of the convergences 
in BEM, and in the agreed statements on the same topics in the official 
report of the Roman Catholic/Orthodox dialogue on the mystery of 
the Church and the Eucharist in the light of the Holy Trinity (Munich, 
1982). Based on a trinitarian, and especially a pneumatological ap¬ 
proach, this represents an identity of opinions on the crucial issues of 
ecclesiology. 1 See also the extremely successful official documents on 
the ministry by Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians (Chambesy, 
1978). 2 We can mention also the agreements produced by the Old 
Catholic/Orthodox conversations on the doctrine of God (1975), 
christology (1977), and ecclesiology (1981), as well as the progressive 
rapprochement between European Protestants and Lutherans on 
delicate issues like the Word of God and the tradition of the Church, 
the meaning of sacraments, etc. (e.g., the most recent meeting in 
Kavalla, Greece, 1984), and those between the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the same Lutheran Church. One should refer also to other bilateral 
dialogues and their reports, especially to one which is very interesting 
for the Orthodox, i.e., the Final Report of the Anglican/Roman 
Catholic International Commission (ARCIC). This presents an extra¬ 
ordinary consensus on old controversial issues of ecclesiology, especially 
on the nature of the Eucharist (about which we read: “The agreement 
is offered as a consensus at the level of faith so that all of us might 
be able to say . . . This is the Christian faith of the Eucharist”), but 
also on ministry and ordination, on authority in the Church (including 


1 The full text in Episkepsis, 211 (1982), pp 12-20 

2 Published in Episkepsis, 183 (1978), pp 7-13 
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the delicate issue of papal authority and infallibility). The report also 
expresses completely new, constructive approaches on both sides and 
with a view to future further elaboration. 3 Moreover, we can refer to 
the Anglican/Lutheran Conversations (Pullach Report, 1972), 
Lutheran/Roman Catholic Conversations (Malta, 1972; the Eucharist, 
1978; Ways to Community, 1980; All Under One Christ, 1980; The 
Ministry in the Church, 1981, etc.), to the Reformed/Baptist Conver¬ 
sations (Report, 1977), to the Roman Catholic/Disciples of Christ 
Dialogue (Report, 1981), to the Roman Catholic/Methodist Conver¬ 
sations (Denver, 1971; Dublin, 1976; Honolulu Reports, 1981), to the 
Roman Catholic/Reformed Church Conversations (The Presence of 
Christ in Church and World, 1977), etc. 4 

Therefore the request of the WCC Faith and Order Commission 
for “reception” of BEM is addressed to the churches only and expecially 
because this text represents the agreement already reached among the 
churches. Thus BEM is not an isolated text but reflects the results of 
ecumenical dialogues among this fellowship of churches—a “fellow¬ 
ship” which of course is still on the way to achieving conciliar fellow¬ 
ship, and has no ecclesial nature of its own. At the same time BEM 
is not simply another document of the WCC, such as are often sent 
to the churches for information and exchange of views, or for taking 
a common stand in current problems of church life on the church’s 
missionary or social involvement. BEM is the fruit of long and strenuous 
work by Faith and Order, which right at the beginning of its existence, 
in Lausanne in 1927, had stated in its first conference report: “Not¬ 
withstanding the differences in doctrine amongst us we are united in 
a common Christian faith which is proclaimed in the Holy Scriptures 
and is witnessed to and safeguarded in the ecumenical creed, commonly 
called the Nicene, and in the apostles’ creed, whose faith is continuously 
confirmed in the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ.” 5 

Thus it is clear that Faith and Order intended not only to state that 
“we are united in a common Christian Faith,” but to emphasize that 
this faith is “continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of the 
Church of Christ.” There is something “more” meant with these words 


3 See Towards a Church of England Response to BEM and A R CIC, (London, 1985), 
pp. 65-102 

4 For all of these conversations one may consult Growth in Agreement * Reports and 
Agreed Statements of Ecumenical Conversations on a World Level , ed. Harding Meyer 
and Lukas Vischer (New York, 1982), pp 1-504, as well as a kind of advanced, new 
joint catechism between separated churches in the West Neues Glaubertsbuch, Der ge- 
meinsame christhche Glaube Hrsg von J Feiner and L. Vischer Freiburg, (Zurich, 
1973), pp 1-660 

5 A Documentary History of the Faith and Order Movement. 1927-1963 , section 4, 
para 28, ed. L Vischer (St Louis, 1963), p. 33 
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than simple theological comparative work, theological investigations, 
exchange of information or even church negotiations on doctrinal mat¬ 
ters. Faith and Order envisaged, ultimately, taking account of the whole 
of church life and spirituality as it pursued its main goal: to help the 
churches to regain their visible unity. It is self-evident, therefore, that 
Faith and Order would eventually have to engage its member churches 
in profound ecclesiological study, and follow their corporate progress 
as they sought to redefine their apostolic faith. Consequently Faith and 
Order’s request for “reception” is one of the signs and results of its 
authentic work towards an ecclesial reunion. 

Furthermore one must notice an additional factor which makes the 
request for “reception” both necessary and consistent. This is the fact 
that this document has been produced by the Commission on Faith and 
Order together with the churches. Because the text had been sent to them 
in draft form in 1974 for their “response,” BEM is a paper written with 
the churches, with their involvement, and with their comments and criti¬ 
cisms. The churches have involved themselves with this statement more 
than any other, and to some extent they have come to regard it as some¬ 
thing of their own work, ecumenism and faith. It is also important that 
when we say “churches” we mean here all of the churches, including 
the Roman Catholic Church, whose theologians were involved in elabor¬ 
ating the text. Catholic theologians themselves refer to this exxceptional 
situation as giving the Lima document a special significance. Jean Til- 
lard, O.P., has written, “Consequently BEM is more than a document 
of the World Council of Churches. It is—thanks to the Council and 
through one of its principal commissions—a document of the whole 
ecumenical movement. This distinction is very important.” 6 

The request for “reception” signifies that “Christian churches have 
reached a new level of convergence.” 7 The “reception” of an impor¬ 
tant doctrinal text can be the result only of an advanced stage of 
ecumenical dialogue. It recalls the perspective of the church’s ultimate 
conciliar fellowship; thus it is a kind of nostalgic remembrance of one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the apostolic Church in those past 
ages when church unity prevailed over heresies and schisms. Thus it 
reflects the desire of local churches for a double relationship, first to 
the one catholic-universal Church of which they are a part, and second 
to each other as church communities which are mutually renewed and 
strengthened by their common sharing in the apostolic tradition. 


6 Jean M R Tillard, O P , “BEM A Call for a Judgement upon the Churches and 
the Ecumenical Movement,” Mid-Stream , 23, no 3 (July, 1984) 234 

7 Jeffrey Gros, “Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry Introduction,” Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies , 21, no 1 (Winter, 1984) 2 
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L “Reception”—an ecclesiological interpretation on the basis of Scrip¬ 
ture and Tradition 

What is meant by “reception” in the Preface of the BEM docu¬ 
ment is certainly not identical with the term “reception” as applied 
to the decisions of the ancient ecumenical synods of the Church on a 
universal scale, before the schisms of the eleventh and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. There are, however, some factors in the Bible, and in the praxis 
of the ancient churches which “received” the decisions of the ecumenical 
synods, which point to the common origins and purposes of these two 
different kinds of “reception.” 

Christian faith is principally a “receiving” event. It is centered either 
around the revelatory event in Christ, as God giving himself to man 
in order to be received by him (as is evident in the sacramental life, 
especially in the Eucharist, which is an act of God’s offering his com¬ 
munion and man receiving it), or around the Word of God, which is 
to be “heard” and accepted by the believer. Faith is, in its nature, a 
receiving act, denoting a dependence of man upon the grace of God. 

The Scriptures return again and again to this fundamental aspect of 
faith as a giving-receiving-thanksgiving, dialogical relationship between 
the triune God and man. John Zizioulas notes that Paul illustrates this 
truth by reminding his readers that they have received Jesus Christ (Col 
2.6), and that he himself has first received the Gospel (1 Cor 15.1, Gal 
1.9-12) and then “handed on” that which he received (especially in con¬ 
nection with the Eucharist, 1 Cor 11.33). 8 This implies the obligation of 
all the faithful to “hand on” what they have received to others (2 Tim 2.2). 
In this process of “reception” in the biblical sense, there is neither com¬ 
pulsion or domination, nor a blind submission or obligation on the part 
either of God (the giver) or of man (the receiver). The act of reception is 
the operation of the Holy Spirit communicating, in full freedom, the 
grace given by Christ to all persons whom he wants to save, on the basis 
of their free decision. Evangelism and mission are the outcome of this 
free exchange, this giving and receiving without any sense of faith “im¬ 
posing herself but rather offering herself to the world for reception.” 

In the biblical context one can further remark that “reception” is to 
be understood in the light of the trinitarian God as a koinonia of per¬ 
sons. Thus “reception” concerns distinctive persons among the faithful, 
but views them as members of the church community. It implies a per¬ 
sonal decision to appropriate faith and grace as the apostolic faith, i.e., 
“reception” is a communal event which comes through the community 
of the historical Church. The Roman Catholic theologian Richard 


8 John Zizioulas, “The Theological Problem of Reception/’ in Centro Pro Umone, 
26 (Fall 1984) 4 
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Stewart writes: “Reception concerns our response to the Word, our 
making our own the Tradition, the apostolic faith.” 9 It is, therefore, 
a communal event both as giving and as receiving, and it is through 
reception that one belongs to the divine communion and the human 
community of faith. It is these which give one’s life its ultimate mean¬ 
ing. “Reception” presupposes a communal act and leads to community. 

Furthermore it empowers persons, as members of distinct communi¬ 
ties of faith, to envisage and realize together the communion of the one 
Church, a communion which is experienced in local churches as they are 
reaffirmed by this process of giving-receiving the one faith by the one 
Spirit. 10 

It is on this basis in the Bible and the apostolic Church that “recep¬ 
tion” became a crucial ecclesial act with a specific ecclesiological mean¬ 
ing: that local churches “receive” decisions on the basis of love and 
freedom and not of power and domination of their higher authoritative 
bodies, and above all of ecumenical synods speaking about the develop¬ 
ment and clarification of doctrine and of church life. “Reception,” 
then, appears to be a one-way traffic from above, from the dignitaries 
and the hierarchialized church structures to the people of God in the 
local church. In reality, however, “reception” in the historical life of 
the Church operates on the basis of this biblical-ecclesiological tradi¬ 
tion of a communal origin, a communal transmission, and a communal 
reality of reception. It is in the light of the apostolic principle that “it 
pleased the Apostles and elders with the whole Church” (Acts 15.22). 
It intends to strengthen, develop and confirm the local church as part 
of the universal, catholic Church in realizing its vocation to become, 
through reception of the truth, the communion with and in God of all of 
those who believe in him by the same act of faith. That is why, speaking 
of communion in relationship with the operation of reception, one can 
observe that “evangelical koinonia is neither an unattainable ideal nor 
the peculiar vocation of some specific groups of baptized people. It is 
what all the churches have to achieve together to be honest to God.” 11 

The important thing to notice is that “the factual reception in the an¬ 
cient Church was conditioned by the fact that each local church is truly 
church and so can speak to the other churches and for the other churches 
since all live from the same Spirit who guides the decisions.” 12 


9 Richard Stewart, “What do the Churches do with Ecumenical Agreements?” Cen¬ 
tro Pro (Jnione, 25 (Spring, 1894) 2. 

10 John Zizioulas adds on this matter that “not any form of commumty is ecclesial com¬ 
munity,” i e , it is not “ecclesial community” if it lacks the one apostolic faith which 
it should both receive and transmit 
n J. Tillard, “BEM,” p 237 

12 Edward Kilmartin, Journal of Ecumenical Studies, 21 (1984), p 48. 
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It has been said that “reception” is a relatively modern term to 
describe an ancient process by which a theological doctrine or decision 
of a council is acknowledged as valid by a local church or the Church 
universal. 13 “Reception” in its classical meaning and praxis presup¬ 
poses the reality of the Church universal as Catholic, and that the 
Church professes an interpretation of its doctrine through its represen¬ 
tative councils. These councils mediate the operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon those gathered at the same place with one accord—i.e., in the 
Council—and those who receive conciliar decisions, i.e., the local 
churches as parts of the Church universal. It is precisely this presup¬ 
position, of course, which has been shaken in modern times by the 
schismatic church situation. 

That is why in ancient times the process of reception occurred with 
remarkable simplicity, without requiring juridically normative bodies 
apart from those already functioning in a spiritual and pastoral way: 
the synods of bishops expressing the highest authority, which is the con¬ 
sciousness of the Church as catholic (i.e., both universal and local). 
As Liviu Stan writes, “Reception occurred, sooner or later spontane¬ 
ously, not in an organized way with juridical forms of directives and 
by no means through a sort of general plebiscite. What is involved is 
rather another sort of plebiscite, which has its origin in the action of 
the Holy Spirit.” 14 

2. Reception in modern dialogical-ecumenical meaning 

The term “reception,” therefore, in contemporary ecumenical 
language should be understood in a way which is different, but which 
was not entirely absent from the meaning and praxis of the ancient 
Church of the ecumencial councils. In ancient times also “reception” 
did not happen automatically, as a result of a one-way movement “from 
above.” Various councils were convened, but only seven were 
acknowledged as ecumenical. There are different types and processes 
of reception depending on what the local or universal church is invited 
to “receive”; there is a difference, for example, between receiving doc¬ 
trines and “receiving” specific decisions about church life professed 
by canon law at a particular time. Thus we know that many canons 
voted by ecumenical councils were quietly modified or negated by the 
local churches, without this causing any trouble in the universal church 
community. 


13 Such wording was used by Commission members during the long process of shap¬ 
ing and re-shaping the Preface to BEM 

14 Concerning the Church Acceptance of the Decisions of Ecumenical Synods in Coun¬ 
cils and the Ecumenical Movement , WCC Studies > No 5, p 70. 
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In reality, “receiving” is not an instant decision, but rather a long 
process. There is a kind of “maturation” of suggested new elements 
accompanied by a two-fold judgment: a “critical” one, testing whether 
what has been received is m harmony with the apostolic faith as this 
Church has received it, and a “practical” one, asking, “What should 
be done in and between the churches involved if they have found this 
faith context acceptable?” 15 “Reception,” therefore, is not a once-for- 
all, fixed dogmatic stance demanding a blind and uncritical acceptance. 
“Reception” means a definite endorsement of certain basic doctrines 
which are self-evident parts of the one apostolic faith. But it also means 
exchange, for their mutual benefit, among the churches of spiritual gifts 
of grace which might edify them in their struggle to define further truth, 
and to initiate new common action in mission and service m the world 
or find striking new ways of interpreting the same faith and order of 
the one apostolic faith. 

Everyone, regardless of confessional adherence, can see the recent 
dramatic developments in the ecumenical dialogue, and especially the 
growing community of churches working towards a conciliar fellowship 
through common prayer, diaconia, and witness. From this perspective 
one can observe—while recognizing the distinctive meaning and praxis 
of “reception” in the ancient Church and as we use the term today— 
that “the traditional mode of reception is not out of date. It has simply 
been readjusted.” 16 Within the “new” koinonia of the churches, 
although in a schismatic situation, the word “reception” points to the 
fundamental common sharing in the one apostolic faith as it has been 
handed down to us as communities of faith, communities struggling 
to reinterpret their common heritage with new language, new emphases 
and new insights but always with a converging ethos, attitude and in¬ 
tention which has been acquired by their experience with the one 
ecumenical movement. 

There are, today, different modes of understanding and practicing 
“reception.” This is due to the new church situation, which is neither 
that of the full communion and union of the ancient times (though, 
of course, there were local church bodies, or heretical groups, outside 
this communion right from the beginning of the historical life of the 
Church), nor that of total separation and polemic of the churches 
against each other. The ecumenical dialogue creates a new situation 
for understanding “reception” as co-edification, or mutual encourage¬ 
ment for the sake of the dynamic presence of the faith in a progressively 
de-Christianizing world, one which forces us to a common rethinking 


15 Richard Stewart, * ‘Churches,’ ’ p 5 

16 John Zizioulas, “The Theological Problem,” p 6 
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of our one faith in Christ. This is especially true with the growing 
fellowship between the churches, as well as the formal schemes of church 
reunion and the bilateral dialogues as direct negotiations for re¬ 
establishing church unity. 

We must be committed to remaining faithful to the Gospel and to 
our common apostolic tradition, to avoiding further centrifugal trends 
in our respective church communities, and must be open to further con¬ 
vergence. Given this, and applying this modern meaning of “reception,” 
one can join in mutually receiving one another within the reality of the 
one apostolic faith. We do this by accepting new elements of interpreta¬ 
tion in its expression—regardless of what particular church tradition 
we belong to. Concerning “new language,” Richard Stewart reminds 
us that the essence of the act of faith for Roman Catholicism does not 
reside in terminology but in the essence of faith itself. He quotes Saint 
Thomas in his Summa Theologiae: “actus fidei non terminatur ad ex- 
untiabile, sed ad rem.” And concerning these “new insights,” he quotes 
Vatican II, declaring that the Church must “constantly move forward 
towards the fullness of divine truth and with the help of the Holy Spirit 
... to a deeper realization and a clearer understanding of the un¬ 
fathomable riches of Christ” (Deer. Unitatis redintegratio). In this con¬ 
nection he makes the pointed remark (as a Roman Catholic) that “we 
should not forget that the long period of division has not been empty 
or sterile.” 17 

This long period of division amongst the churches is, indeed, not 
at all sterile and only negative for the renewal of church life and 
theology, especially ecclesiology. Thanks to the results of the ecumenical 
dialogue and of the ecumenical fellowship of churches in the WCC, 
we can cherish today a rich heritage of spiritual gifts of which BEM 
is their expression. This makes “reception” appear in a new meaning, 
a new form and praxis, as an ecclesial category of paramount impor¬ 
tance for all churches struggling for the renewal of their life. Only in 
this way can we benefit from this period of simultaneous division (after 
the schism) and of ecumenical dialogues . 

Thinking of “reception” on the basis of BEM and in relation to 
the results of ecumenical dialogue, it is remarkable how Roman 
Catholics view this document as a judgment upon the churches and 
the ecumenical movement insofar as “church communities are now con¬ 
fronted with new challenges . . . and a desire for profound reforma¬ 
tion.” They are “forced to look at the apostolic tradition with new 
eyes...” Because BEM is “an arrow at the crossroads pointing towards 
what has been discovered as the way to achieve this common faithfulness 


17 Richard Stewart, “Churches,” p 4 
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and by receiving this document the churches decide to give priority to 
the desire of the Spirit of God over their own fears.” 18 In this sense 
for Roman Catholiocs as well as others, the suggestion of BEM for 
“reception” becomes a challenge to all churches, “inviting them to 
elaborate that which we can say together . . . taking into consideration 
the other dialogues that a church can establish or has already established 
with the other churches” and that “because of the complexity of the 
notion of reception and in order to have a real reception of an 
ecumenical convergence and a declaration of an ecumenical consen¬ 
sus, it is the heart itself of the ecclesial life which must be reached.” 19 

Reception, therefore, is implied by the converging elements that 
separated church communities can confirm together, in their ecumenical 
dialogue, as standing in the one apostolic faith. This kind of confir¬ 
mation is not simply a scholastic-verbal one, but the concrete result 
of mutually-enriching emphases which are shared between the churches 
involved in ecumenical fellowship and dialogue. “The Baptist influence 
in the understanding of the theology of baptism is matched (in the BEM 
text) by an enriching Trinitarian pneumatological emphasis m the 
eucharist text contributed out of the riches of the Orthodox tradition 
. . . the community, which interprets church tradition is broadened so 
other aspects and riches of that tradition are brought into the picture, 
restoring balance and coherence to our understanding of our common 
tradition cradled in all our separated traditions.” 20 

3. Reception as a process of receiving the experience of ecumenical 
dialogue 

The real intention of the suggestion to present BEM for “recep¬ 
tion” to the churches is not to have an immediate, full endorsement 
of the text as a kind of new common “confession” by the doctrinally- 
separated churches. That is why in the Preface of BEM this term “recep¬ 
tion”—used in its modern meaning, in relation to the ongoing 
ecumenical dialogues—is clearly illustrated, developed and clarified by 
specifying, in four areas, what this “reception” means. These areas 
are first, whether the text makes us recognize the faith of the Church 
through the ages; second, the consequences of this text for inter-church 
relations and dialogues; third, the effect it can have in the actual life 
of the churches (worship-education-ethical and spiritual life and wit¬ 
ness); and fourth, the suggestions that each church can offer for the 


,8 J Tillard, “BEM/’ pp 236-38 

19 E Lanne, O S B , “Le probleme de la reception par les Eglises,” Oecumenisme, 70 
(1983) 33-34. 

20 Mary Tanner, “BEM and the Community of Men and Women Study/’ Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, 21, no 1 (1984) 244 
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long-range research project ‘‘Towards the Common Expression of the 
Apostolic Faith.” 21 

Thus it is evident that one speaks of “reception” as an act of 
recognition of something new that has happened, and is happening, 
among the churches as they converge towards the apostolic roots of 
their own faith. But this “recognition” means a new beginning for fur¬ 
ther growth together in the pre-suppositions and prerequisites for church 
unity by renewing church life, by applying the text in further ecumenical 
dialogues and finally by linking it with the next central topic of studies 
on the one apostolic faith. “Reception” here means a dynamic process 
of receiving and also bringing to life the spirit which is hidden behind 
the text, in order to advance towards unity through inner renewal, self¬ 
judgment and further commitment to the ecumenical dialogue. 

By proposing “reception,” the BEM text invites churches to move 
from their experience of ecumenical dialogue in the past, to affirm its 
value and importance, and to press towards new attempts in the same 
direction. Receiving, as a process, means that the doctrinal differences 
we have inherited from the past, and the differences which lead to 
special tensions for the Church in the contemporary world, should not 
be regarded as mutually exclusive for church communities engaged in 
different types of ecumenical dialogue. BEM appears to be both an 
effort to transcend the very old, violent struggles on crucial issues of 
ecclesiology by a maximum of common confessional statements in the 
areas of theory, praxis, liturgy, mission and service to the world and, 
at the same time, it opens a new horizon of further and more profound 
convergence on the way to “consensus” on matters of faith. This is 
“reception” as a receiving, dynamic process, a process not only of ver¬ 
bal confession but also, and mainly, of inner transformation and 
spriritual rehabilitation of church life in today’s world. And this comes 
as a result of the growing church koinonia within the ecumenical 
movement. 

That is why BEM has a particular significance at the present mo¬ 
ment: it is offered to the churches for “reception” as a chrystalized 
form of their ecumenical experience. Consequently Lucas Vischer 
writes: “The texts are no longer merely the common opinions of an 
international and ecumenical commission of theologians, but already 
represent the result of extended discussion with the churches. Thus the 
process of reception has entered a second phase.” 22 


21 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. Ill (Geneva, 1982), 
Preface p. x. 

22 Lukas Vischer, “The Process of Reception m the Ecumenical Movement,** Mid- 
Stream, 23, no 3 (July, 1984) 277. 
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This process is clearly indicated in the text of BEM, especially when 
it deals with the acute problems of radical disagreement between the 
churches. The results of the intense dialogues of the last six decades, 
and the experience of sharing in the life of the churches beyond con¬ 
fessional boundaries, are adequately expressed in the form of sugges¬ 
tions for further investigation and growth in agreement. The link be¬ 
tween baptism and confirmation as chrismation, the dispute over bap¬ 
tism of children or adults, the disagreement about the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, the episcopal and non-episcopal ministry, 
the sacerdotal and non-sacerdotal ministry, the individual and com¬ 
munal understanding of apostolic succession—all these problems are 
treated in a fresh way. This is the fruit of a deep and unshaken inner 
coherence which is deeply rooted in the consciousness of the transcend¬ 
ing reality of the one tradition in the apostolic Church, a tradition which 
one has fully experienced as partners in an authentic ecumenical 
dialogue including faithfulness, loyalty and devotion both to one’s own 
particular tradition and to the koinonia of the churches in the making. 

By receiving in this sense, therefore, you are not forced to create 
“consensus” by betraying your own confessional status or abandon¬ 
ing your particular approach in matters of faith—thus relativizing it 
for the sake of a confessional syncretism. In reality you are invited to 
confirm the importance of belonging together with others who stand 
m the same apostolic tradition. However, this kind of “reception,” 
which has to be distinguished from a simple “response,” definitely 
signifies that one is willing and open to accept the fact that there are 
ways of approaching the truth and reality of faith other than one’s own, 
and that it can be expressed in different ways. This, of course, is pro¬ 
vided that there is no contradiction with the biblical and church tradi¬ 
tion, no modifying of the essence and application of this truth in church 
life so that one no longer recognizes it as church faith and praxis. Cer¬ 
tainly the demarcation line on this basic issue is not and cannot be clear; 
but one should not, on account of this difficulty, refrain from clearly 
defining the limits of openness to new concepts as we seek to advance 
in “consensus” by the method of convergence as is illustrated in BEM. 
Edward J. Kilmartin very appropriately remarks that “reception as an 
ecclesiological reality implies the formation of corporate openness which 
takes place through bearers of reception who may be juridical or non- 
juridical authorities. When a significant spiritual good is newly intro¬ 
duced into a global perception of the life of faith and thereby begins 
to affect the practice of the faith a new synthesis of understanding and 
practice of the faith is initiated.” 23 


23 Edward J Kilmartm, Journal of Ecumenical Studies , 21 (1984) 37 
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To exemplify this approach we could refer to the most disputed item 
of this convergence document, i.e., the section on Ministry. From the 
Orthodox point of view the old disagreements with the evangelical- 
Protestant attitude still persist; but one does not find in the text the 
same old-fashioned polemical phrases, and this allows us to discover 
new ways of meeting each other. Thus it is not absolutely clear in the 
text whether the personal, ministerial priesthood differs in nature from 
the general priesthood of all Christians, or whether priestly ordination 
is clearly a sacramental enacting and representing of the priesthood of 
Christ or just a sacramental act of ministerial ordination, which comes 
as an “order” directly from God. The question can be raised: for 
transmitting the apostolic tradition of the church and the fullness of 
the apostolic faith, does BEM consider the episcopal, sacerdotal ministry 
together with personal succession to be essential and absolutely 
necessary? 

On the other hand, even given this difficult problematic persisting 
in BEM, its “openness” for converging elements (including adopting 
well-known Orthodox terminology) allows us to trace promising new 
approaches towards a better mutual understanding in the future. This 
is in addition to the already clear consensus achieved in many areas: 
the ordained ministry as essential for the church, for building the body 
of Christ, and for celebrating sacraments; the ministry of “episcope” 
as needed in the Church, the ministry as it developed historically into 
a threefold pattern, etc. The distinction of the special ministry is ap¬ 
proved, but not yet sufficiently defined; ministry is identified with 
presiding at the eucharist; it is appropriate to refer to ordained ministers 
as priests, because they fulfill a priestly service in imitation of Christ; 
episcopal succession is important for the Church to remain in the 
apostolic Tradition; ordination is sacramental in nature; invocation of 
the Spirit and laying on of hands is an important historical sign in the 
act of ordination and should be recovered by those churches that do 
not have it; ordination is unrepeatable; a genuine ministry of Christ 
and the charisms of the Spirit are present in the ministry of the major 
Christian churches today and are recognizable as such. 24 

The reference to the most difficult issue of BEM should convince 
the reader that there are indeed new dialectical approaches to key issues, 
and the aim of advancing towards new consensus. It is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that the text does not immediately convince the Protestant- 
presbyterial church communities that episcopal ministry is absolutely 


24 I select these points from the list presented by Joseph F. Egan, S J , in his article, 
“Ordained Ministry in BEM. A Theological Critique,” Mid-Stream, 23, no 3 (July, 
1984) 290-91 
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necessary for the Church; but BEM does urge the non-episcopal 
churches to “recover the sign of the episcopal succession.” 25 

It is inevitable on this basis to speak of a “revitalization” of the 
understanding of ministry, following the general scheme and the spirit 
of the text as one of convergence and for the renewal of church life 
as a whole. BEM makes the point: “The truth of the Gospel could only 
be present through prophetic and charismatic leaders . . . reforms re¬ 
quired a special ministry” (Ministry 33). 

BEM does not give “partial positions” which are defended as pro- 
Catholic or pro-Protestant. Reading the text one can, of course, isolate 
phrases and judge the whole text on this basis. But this is an inappro¬ 
priate way to read it and to understand the special meaning of “recep¬ 
tion” which is signified and requested by it. As a matter of fact, one 
who recognizes the insistence of BEM on ordination as a kind of 
sacramental act, or on episcopal ministry, or on the threefold ministry 
as positive elements for the unity of the Church can arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the text betrays a philo-sacramental, philo-Catholic and 
especially philo-Orthodox attitude. Indeed many critical voices on the 
side of the Protestant world would agree with this. 

As Orthodox we must admit that, as Joseph F. Egan, S. J. writes, 
“Non-episcopal churches could rightly object that far more is being 
asked of them than of episcopal churches.” 26 He defends the thesis 
further that the Ministry text “is convinced that the best and perhaps 
only basis for mutual recognition of ministry and eventual union is pre¬ 
cisely to recover the so-called Catholic values and practices of the early 
undivided Church.” 27 

We should not seek here in the text a “partial position,” but rather 
note the elements which have been recognized, by those whose lack of 
them in their church life is hindering them from contributing essentially 
to the maintenance of that unity of the Church which is given by the 
Spirit. Here what we called to “receive,” as the result of the ecumenical 
fellowship and dialogues, is an invitation to self-criticism with regard 
to elements which are lacking, or distorted, or others which are exag¬ 
gerated in the cause of “unity and renewal.” The request of BEM for 
“reception” is an appeal to all of the churches to examine themselves 
in the light of the urgent need for reunion and renewal. One must 
become critical of one’s own stances to ask whether they are, by their 
one-sided, non-dialogical attitudes, unnecessary hindrances on the road 


25 See Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry , Faith and Order Paper No 111 (Geneva, 1982), 
Ministry 53 

26 Joseph F. Egan, “Ordained Ministry,” p. 297 
27 Ibid , p 301 
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to unity. Father J. Egan again gives us an example by questioning his 
own Roman Catholic tradition which, of course, must have a serious 
objection against BEM since there is no reference to the so-called 
‘‘Petrine Ministry.” Indeed, without this there can be no full debate 
on Ministry for this tradition. Egan says that “were the Roman Catholic 
Church to fail to act on the consensus achieved in the bilateral dialogues 
and the issues raised in BEM and particularly in the Ministry text, she 
might find herself in the unenviable position of blocking further prog¬ 
ress towards unity at the very time the Reformation churches are show¬ 
ing strong desire for unity and a willingness to move closer to the 
Catholic Church and thus unwittingly letting the kairos of this stage 
of the ecumenical moment pass by. It is no secret that, as Pope Paul VI 
so candidly said: ‘The Pope, as we well know, is undoubtedly the gravest 
obstacle in the path of ecumenism, * so there are those today who con¬ 
sider the Roman Catholic Church a major obstacle to meaningful prog¬ 
ress towards church unity despite its truly great contribution through 
the theological dialogues.” 28 

This kind of self-judgment, while one remains faithful to one’s own 
church tradition, is inherent in the process of reception of BEM within 
the experience of the ecumenical dialogues. Of course some theologians 
in all of the churches will oppose “reception” in this self-critical sense 
of opening themselves to new ecumenical perspectives. This may be 
because of their strict adherence to the grammata of their confessional 
statements or juridical canonical structures and laws, or because they 
have not been exposed to ecumenical fellowship, dialogue or mutual 
spiritual edification with other Christians outside their own tradition. 
They will accuse BEM of being syncretistic or radically pro-Protestant, 
or (which is most usual today) unduly pro-Catholicizing and 
philo-Orthodox. 

This criticism cuts across all present denominational barriers, 
creating a trans-confessional reactionary group motivated by completely 
different or even opposed theological premises, from extreme free- 
church Protestantism to the most rigid Orthodoxism, but all marked 
by the same anti-ecumenical zeal. This is either because they have been 
deprived of authentic ecumenical dialogues, or they have misunderstood 
them as betraying church tradition by attempting an amalgamation of 
doctrines for the sake of illegitimate “consensus.” They will conse¬ 
quently urge their church authorities either to repudiate BEM, or to 
respond and comment only for the sake of defending a particular posi¬ 
tion. This may be defending the rights of the Reformation and saving 
it from an eventual absorption within sacramental Catholicism; or 


28 Ibid , p 304 
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safeguarding the uniqueness of Roman Catholicism and saving it from 
revolutionary Protestant elements which would disrupt the solid, in¬ 
ner disposition of the Roman Catholic Church; or, finally, preserving 
unchanged the holy ancient tradition of Orthodoxy and saving it from 
the “ecumenist’s betrayal” which surrenders the purity and accuracy 
of the Orthodox faith, turning it into a weak liberal stance to ac¬ 
comodate “modernism.” 

At the same time, however, there is another trans-confessional group 
which is growing along with texts like BEM. This group is composed 
of those who share in the results of ecumenical dialogues, learning to 
respect more seriously their own tradition, but also listening to the voices 
of others who are partners in the common struggle for unity, for which 
each works by renewing the life of their own church. They are looking 
forward to a continuous and progressive development of genuine ef¬ 
forts towards building a worldwide conciliar fellowship of the one 
Church, based on Word, Tradition and Sacrament and centered on the 
Eucharist and the kerygma, m diakonia to the world and its renewal. 
This Orthodox-evangelical-catholicity will keep urging all church 
authorities of all confessional families not only to respond and com¬ 
ment on, but also to “receive,” BEM as a process of growth in the one 
apostolic Church through honest self-examination and self-judgment. 

4. Orthodoxy facing the reception of BEM 

The Orthodox Church in particular has to “receive” BEM as the 
fruit of ecumenical dialogues up to this point, dialogues in which she 
has actively participated right from the beginning. The Lima document 
makes manifest, more than ever before, the positive Orthodox contribu¬ 
tion in the realm of ecclesiology. The Orthodox involvement in the Com¬ 
mission of Faith and Order goes right back to 1927. In BEM, the 
trinitarian theology with its emphasis on pneumatology and charismatic 
approach to sacramental theology centered around the eucharist as the 
sacrament of the Church par excellence, a respect for apostolic tradi¬ 
tion as it has been handed down throughout the centuries to the Church, 
an eschatological faith in the Risen Lord as the head of the Body—all 
these are evident signs of the central role that the Orthodox have played 
in the ecumenical dialogues within the fellowship of the churches. It 
would be a great pity if the majority of the Orthodox Churches decide 
to abdicate at this crucial moment and only respond from “a distance,” 
criticizing, on the basis of a one-sided scholastic dogmatic and com¬ 
parative theology, what they have achieved as active and responsible 
partners with theologians of other churches, who have carefully listened 
to the Orthodox voice and given to the Orthodox contribution its ap¬ 
propriate prominent place. 
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We have to admit that, more than other church communities, the 
Orthodox ones suffer from a discouraging ambivalent ecumenical at¬ 
titude. The ecumenical movement to a great extent remains for them 
still a rather foreign and imported “Protestant’ * ideology, and the 
“ecumenist” appears somehow to be a strange figure. The ecumenical 
dialogues, and even more the ecumenical fellowship, are restricted 
within hierarchical structures affecting only a small circle of specialists, 
or specially interested people, who have no access to the great masses of 
the Orthodox, especially in the ancient Orthodox mother Churches of 
the East. Under these circumstances it is certain that for most of the 
Orthodox Churches BEM cannot be authentically “received” in the 
manner described above, and that there will be no effective process of 
“reception” as described by the four questions of the Preface to BEM. 

In this respect the situation is almost hopeless. This is because our 
Churches have not been really exposed to ecumenism and are not 
employing the appropriate channels. Furthermore, in most cases the 
Churches are not open to ecumenical developments and are deprived 
of the ecumenical ethos necessary to “receive” such a document, and 
to act accordingly, as consistent members of the ecumenical fellowship, 
allowing it to persuade the hearts and minds both of the lay faithful 
and of the whole of the priesthood in the parishes. 29 

Representing the correct Orthodox approach in this respect, Alekos 
Papaderos, the Director of the Orthodox Academy in Crete, Greece, 
writes: “Even if such a universal consensus were to be achieved at the 
highest level of authority competent here, it would have a real chance 
only if it were to fill the heart and conscience of the shepherds and 
the faithful with the assurance that doctrinal differences of a kind which 
were fundamental and strong enough to separate us from the love of 
Christ and from communion with him and with one another no longer 
existed. The only way to prepare a consensus of this kind and to make 
the way for such an assurance is for synods, church authorities, con¬ 
gregations, theological colleges, church mass media, our Christian 
education and our daily dealings with human beings who differ from 
us in faith and in thought to be filled and directed by the Spirit and 
by the style and breadth of approach of the Lima text, i.e., by the 
eucharistic experience of God, of the fellow human being, and of the 
world.” 30 


29 See for this issue the excellent article by Alekos Papaderos* “Some Thoughts on 
Reception Not Forgetting the People and Life,” especially the section* “A Reception 
Which Does Not Bypass the Pleroma of the Church,” Mid-Stream, 23, no 1 (January, 
1984) 50-63 
30 Ibid , p 63. 
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These correct suggestions express fully the authentic Orthodox spirit 
or ethos, and the tradition which fights for truth in love and loves others 
in truth, not imprisoning itself in the gramma which kills the spirit, all 
the while being based on sound and unshaken Orthodox principles iden¬ 
tical with those of the one undivided, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church. Unfortunately these suggestions appear for many Orthodox 
leaders wishful thinking and a utopia, if not a heretical approach of 
some “ecumenists.” For Father Thomas Hopko, the Orthodox are 
“overwhelmingly positive to BEM because they find the statement both 
in spirit and content to be simply a very good one, and Orthodox com¬ 
mentators generally believe what is said, and find the way it is said to be 
basically sacred and right and ... the document presents a view of bap¬ 
tism, eucharist and ministry with which the Orthodox can for the most 
part heartily agree.” But I am afraid that Father Hopko is expressing the 
real situation when he writes: “The greatest anxiety found among Or¬ 
thodox commentators of the Lima text is that some churches will not 
treat it at all seriously, because they consider the issues with which it 
deals to be secondary and unimportant. . . and will prove themselves 
to be unable to respond to BEM as churches and others which may 
do so merely in a formal manner, but also that others may treat the 
whole effort with indifference, cynicism or outright contempt.” 31 

This remark refers to recipient churches in general, but I am afraid 
that it may be valid for the majority of the Orthodox ones, and especi¬ 
ally their authorities at this moment. This would not only be the result 
of their ignorance of, or indifference towards, ecumenical dialogues 
but comes also from a kind of introverted theology carried out by 
theologians who, because of their defensive non-Orthodox scholastic 
conservatism, become the only spokesmen of their Churches and have 
access to both church leadership structures and to church people, and 
affect both of these categories negatively on the delicate matter of 
ecumenical dialogue. 

There is, on the one hand, a reformed liberalism, expressed by well- 
known theologians as individuals, not in agreement with the con¬ 
sciousness of their church. This results in a kind of anti-sacramental 
attitude, and therefore to a cynical stance towards BEM, because “it 
says so many and big words and things in praising sacraments, that 
one may think and understand that the fullness, validity and glory of 
the work of Christ needs the assistance of clergy in order to become 
effective. ...” And further, referring to the use of the biblical verse 
“Great is the mystery of faith” (1 Tim 3.16) by BEM and the Lima 


3i Thomas Hopko, “The Lima Statement and the Orthodox,” The Search for Visible 
Unity , ed Jeffrey Gros (New York, 1984), pp 55 and 57 
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Liturgy (para 22), there is the comment: “It is less to Christ that this 
refers than to the miraculous change of bread and wine” and that the 
treatment of Ministry “points in a direction which does not exclude 
a claim of monopoly.” 32 

There is, on the other hand, a false Orthodox conservatism which 
arrives at the same stance regarding the reception of BEM. This 
generalizes on the basis of an abstract notion of “Protestantism” us¬ 
ing individual, reformed liberalism as the only criterion of “Protes¬ 
tant” faith and lumping all churches of the Reformation into one anti- 
sacramental confession—as if this represented the entire body of 
churches which stand over against the Orthodox as partners in the 
ecumenical movement. 

It is not extraordinary that such an Orthodox theologian cannot 
advise his Church to “receive” the document. His criticism uses the 
ecclesiological issue to disqualify all of the non-Orthodox churches as 
non-churches, and all of their sacraments as having no status of ec- 
clesial meaning and validity whatsoever, finding the use of the term 
“church” in BEM “irritating” and finally remarking for all of them 
together that “without sacerdotal ministry and apostolic succession 
there is no Church and consequently there is no holy Eucharist.” 33 It 
is evident that, on this base, the “ecumenical” suggestion to the Or¬ 
thodox Church authorities regarding BEM’s reception is simply “not 
to reject it,” because it is “useful for the tragically-divided Protestant 
world” (and what has the Orthodox rejection or acceptance to do with 
the use or rejection of the text by the Protestants?). This attitude forgets 
that the text has been produced and endorsed unanimously by Roman 
Catholics and Orthodox and Anglican Church representatives, follow¬ 
ing the comments of their official church bodies, which are not in union 
and communion amongst themselves even though they do have sacra¬ 
ments, sacramental sacerdotal episcope, and apostolic succession fully 
recognized between the first two, and partly recognized between them 
and the third church communion. 

Certainly in both of these cases one cannot expect or even speak 
of “reception” of BEM as the result of ecumenical dialogues and cur¬ 
rent common ecumenical church life, work, prayer, and mission. It is 
a great pity that these two examples are followed by many church leaders 
and theologians who have ecumenical experience, but are deprived of 


32 Markus Barth, “Fragen und Erwagungen zu den Lima-Papieren,” Kirchenblatt fur 
die reformierte Schweiz , No 20 (1984), p. 324. 

33 See G Komdans, “The Catholic Orthodox Facing the Three Texts of the World 
Council of Churches and of the Proposal of Lima,” Symposium for Archbishop Seraphim , 
p 333 (in Greek) 
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a right evangelical or genuine Orthodox ecumenical vision. It is aston¬ 
ishing how these two extremes of radical liberalism and false conser¬ 
vatism meet together and “exploit” each other as they face the com¬ 
plicated affair of receiving a text like BEM resulting from present-day 
ecumenical dialogue. They help each other in caricaturing the use of 
the term “church” by BEM, and the ecumenical movement as a whole 
as well as its sacramental approach. For the one extreme position, the 
use of the term is due to an abuse of the sacrament; for the other, a 
false application of it. In both cases the text becomes non-receivable 
and, of course, “dangerous” for church life and theology. It is too 
“liberal” (as non-sacramental) for a rigid Orthodox-conservative, and 
it is too clerical-sacramentahstic for a radical Reformed. Such strangely 
similar attitudes can certainly not be satisfied by BEM. They are, 
however, bypassed by this same text of BEM, and transcended by a 
new attitude which invites the churches to a self-affirmation through 
their readiness to remain open to a new perspective in interpreting 
church divisions, evaluating them in new ways suggested by this text 
in order gradually and carefully to overcome them. 

5. Reception and self-affirmation in Orthodoxy 

Reflecting, therefore, on the Orthodox Churches in connection with 
the reception of BEM one has to suggest respectfully to them that, along 
with the expression of their dogmatic position they should also reflect 
self-critically upon their own life. It is appropriately observed by an 
Orthodox theologian: “How can the Orthodox demand from others 
for the sake of recognition what it does not demand from its own 
members, not only in practice but also in theory” 34 (with a view to 
Eucharist being the center of church life without however implying fre¬ 
quent communion, infant baptism without a firm community life and 
the parents’ faith, the incorrect application of functions of church 
authorities without lay participation, lack of collegiality within the one 
Priesthood, etc.)? Here one does not oppose Orthodoxy to orthopraxy, 
thus shifting the ecclesiological issue to ethical categories. Rather one 
refers to the self-identity of the Orthodox on the crucial matters of ec- 
clesiology. This must be examined as the Orthodox exclude other 
churches from having the ecclesial nature and character which they pro¬ 
fess, and from the ecumenical fellowship—that is, disqualifying the 
essence and life of their church as well as their mission, evangelism and 
devotion, their very identity as churches! This is to refuse to 
acknowledge their generations of believers in the past, as well as their 
present dynamic presence in today’s world. 


34 Thomas Hopko, “The Lima Statement,” p 61 
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It would have been, in other words, a fatal mistake and self-denial 
on the part of the Orthodox if they had rejected BEM, or repudiated 
it theologically by criticizing it in a radical destructive way, precisely 
at the moment when there are such critical voices on the side of radical 
reformed theologians, because for them the text reveals a strong 
catholicizing ecclesiology. Friedrich Beisser raises the question “whether 
(in BEM) space is left for evangelical Christendom ...” urging “Pro¬ 
testant theology to see the dangers of an uncritical coincidence of God 
and Church.” 35 Eilert Herms also shows “where the Lima text on or¬ 
dained ministry contradicts the Lutheran tradition. . . . the center of 
the conflict is the Lima doctrine of ordination as sacrament which is 
wholly unacceptable from a Lutheran point of view.” 36 P. Buhler, 
finally, remarks in the same direction : “On the sacrament and the 
ministries the text is characterized by its very great concern to respect 
tradition. It envisages reestablishing a clericalism which is rather 
anachronistic in view of the modern situation.” 37 

We Orthodox must reflect very carefully, reasoning theologically 
in a spirit of self-criticism, receiving, answering and commenting upon 
BEM. And in the way in which we respond to BEM we face the risk 
of betraying ourselves. The manner through which we shall, or shall 
not receive BEM, in the light of past and current ecumenical dialogues, 
will demonstrate where we stand as Orthodox, i.e., how consistent and 
serious we are about Orthodoxy being the center of the ecumenical 
movement and one of its main founders as the church of and for unity 
par excellence . In particular we will show whether we are able to discern 
the times and grasp our own existence as the Church catholic and 
apostolic in unbroken continuity, authentically rooted in her life and 
thought. The “reception” of BEM will be for all churches, but especially 
for the Orthodox, the testing ground of their own self-identity. Do we 
really want church reunion? Are we ready to deny our self-sufficiency 
and accept the risk to change what has conditioned and limited Or¬ 
thodox openness and the ecumenicity of our patristic theology? Are 
we ready to incorporate in our thought and actions anything concrete 
that has occurred, any event or experience in our life as a person and 
as Church, during these last sixty years of ecumenical participation and 
dialogue? 

Nicolas Lossky, dealing as an Orthodox with the Lima text in this 
way and trying to answer its challenge for a self-critical approach on 


35 Thesen zur Konvergenzerklarung uber “Taufe, Euchanstie, Amt,” Kerygma und 
Dogma, (1985/1), p 32. 

36 “Stellungnahme zum dritten Teil des Lima-Dokumentes. Amt,” ibid , p 96 
37 “Un point de vue critique,” Etudes Theologiques et Religieuses , 1984, p 530 
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the part of the churches when receiving it, raises the question: “To 
which metanoia is the Lima text inviting the Orthodox Church?” He 
remarks: “This text, as does the whole of the ecumenical movement, 
strongly reminds the Orthodox Church of her vocation to permanent 
conversion to Orthodoxy, understood as the fulness of life in Christ. 
The metanoia is not a momentary act but a ‘turning’ which implies a 
permanent attitude of being impelled toward union by the submission 
of the human will to the divine will.” 38 

In receiving BEM, we reconfirm our own ecumenicity in theory and 
praxis in a consistent way in accepting that ecumenicity concerns the 
authenticity of Orthodoxy, that the unity of the church is our primary 
concern, and that Orthodox renewal today depends also upon our ac¬ 
tive sharing in ecumenical work and dialogue. Reception is a long pro¬ 
cess of church life in reconstruction together with the other church com¬ 
munities, and not simply a “yes” or “no” statement by institutional 
authorities. It is only in the consistent praxis of the churches acting 
together as one spiritual community in today’s world that this kind of 
reception is going to be realized. After such long and comprehensive 
theological work done within the Faith and Order Commission and the 
ecumenical dialogue as a whole, our praxis is surely the proof of the 
authenticity of our ecumenicity. Jurgen Moltmann makes the right 
remark: “At the present time, ecumenical theology seems to be and 
to have developed to a point from which it can make no further head¬ 
way unless there are changes in the churches’ praxis.” 39 

Certainly BEM is not a perfect document and we must guard 
ourselves from all kinds of ecumenical triumphalism. It has many defi¬ 
ciencies and for the Orthodox it is subject to criticism in several of its 
theses, concerning for example the link between baptism and confir¬ 
mation, the exact reference to the real presence of Christ in the elements 
of the eucharist, the full description of the sacerdotal episcopal ministry 
and the unreserved affirmation of the “personal” apostolic succession. 
All Orthodox who have accepted and appreciated it have clearly shown 
this by their critical but at the same time appreciative remarks. This 
is evident because BEM is not an Orthodox, Protestant or Catholic 
confession. 

There are already such constructive Orthodox criticisms which ap¬ 
preciate the positive contribution of the Lima text as a genuine effort 
towards reunion. This criticism indicates that the Orthodox Churches 
can be appreciative of the convergence achieved by BEM. They can. 


38 

Nicholas Lossky, “A quelle ‘metanoia’ le texte de Lima appellet-il PEglise Or- 
thodoxe?” Unite des Chretiens, No 57, 1985, p 23 

39 What Kind of Unity ? Faith and Order Paper No 82 (Geneva, 1977), p 39 
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therefore, respond to it positively even while expressing their critical 
comments and envisaging a long process of “reception” in the future. 
We find an example of such constructive criticism in the special issue 
of St . Vladimir's Theological Quarterly , Vol. 27, No. 4, 1983. In the 
editorial we read: “The Orthodox impact upon the document is uni¬ 
versally seen as very substantial, if not decisive.” 40 It refers to the fre¬ 
quent complaint that the Orthodox participation in ecumenical debates 
is often reduced to useless attempts at influencing the Protestant ma¬ 
jority” and the editorial adds: “This time the influence is there; the 
document contains a sacramental understanding of the Church, respect 
for and reference to the faith of the Church throughout the ages, a 
definition of the episcopate as normative for the apostolic ministry, 
etc.” 41 

In this critical-appreciative attitude the reader encounters a series 
of positive statements like: “That many non-episcopal, less traditional, 
and less sacramental Christian churches seem prepared to approve much 
of the Lima statement appears to many from the Orthodox and Catholic 
tradition to be nothing short of a sensational ecumenical advance.” 42 
Regarding the section on the Eucharist we read further the observa¬ 
tion of Vladimir Berzonsky: “So much of the work represents solid 
Orthodox doctrine and practice, reflecting . . . input from those with 
such classical liturgical perspectives.” 43 George Bebis adds, “The 
document is of an ecumenical nature and tries hard to achieve a com¬ 
mon understanding, a common thinking and feeling on this sacrament 
of sacraments; in that connection the Lima statement is a great con¬ 
tribution toward a common bond of love and understanding and rap¬ 
prochement.” 44 Alkiviadis Calivas, in dealing with the section on Bap¬ 
tism, makes several critical remarks—the document is fond of using 
“sign” for “sacrament” or “mystery,” the defeat of Satan is not clearly 
stated in Baptism, the question of infant baptism in connection with 
chrismation, etc. But as an Orthodox he praises the document because 
“despite its several deficiencies, it presents some exciting possibilities 
for an interesting dialogue both for those who share a more common 
belief and for those who may disagree or be further apart on one or 
more issues. . . . The Orthodox can adopt its outline while adapting 
its content, to present the essential teachings of the Church on the 
mysteries of baptism and chrismation. It is also an effective tool for 


^See St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 27, No 4, 237 
41 Ibid , 223 

42 James Jorgenson, “Reflections on the Lima Statement,” ibid., p. 249. 

43 “BEM, A Pastor’s View,” ibid , 253 

^“The Lima Statement on the Eucharist,” ibid., 271. 
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exposing mature Orthodox Christians to the views of others.” 45 
Finally, Robert Stephanopulos in examining the section on the Ministry 
writes: “The statement goes far beyond the previous method of com¬ 
parative ecclesiology, placing the issue of ministry in a total trinitarian, 
ecclesiological and sacramental setting. This certainly supports the Or¬ 
thodox insistence on a proper theological, ecclesiological and eucharistic 
approach to the issue of ministries, as well as to the often misunderstood 
Orthodox firmness against inter-communion as a means rather than 
the end of visible unity. ...” Further he remarks that “the ministry 
(for the BEM text) of the episcope in particular is necessary to express 
and safeguard the unity of the body. This is not an unqualified endorse¬ 
ment of the threefold pattern of ministry, to be sure. Nevertheless, it 
provides a strong affirmation of the practice of the early Church as 
understood by the Orthodox and gives strong endorsement to the resolu¬ 
tion of this aspect of the recognition of ministries against the polemical 
background of the Middle Ages. Thus papalism, presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism as extreme positions are rejected as visible options 
of church order in a mutually recognized ministry.” 46 

Such a critical appreciation of the document illustrates the ethos 
of “reception” of the BEM text. Such “reception” will express Or¬ 
thodox ecclesial consciousness and Orthodox theology while bearing 
in mind that this document, representing the results of the ecumenical 
dialogues, does not pretend to be a new credal form and, therefore, 
does not expect “reception” in its traditional canonical meaning. Rather 
it is offered to the churches as reflecting their own converging trends 
in doctrine as a result of their ecumenical dialogical relationship and 
as an instrument toward their future consensus. 

An example also in this respect can be found in the common declara¬ 
tion of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Consultative Group in the 
United States of America, presided over by Metropolitan Silas and 
Bishop A. O’Neill and published in Episkepsis, No. 326, January 1985, 
pp. 11-16. Further, a remarkable constructive response can be found 
in the critical-appreciative remarks of the Faith and Order Advisory 
Group of the Anglican Church. After a long, systematic and detailed 
critical survey of the BEM text (very instructive also for the Orthodox!) 
one can read in the conclusions: “We recognize in the Lima text .. . 
the faith of the Church through the ages. The group is thankful for 
the remarkable theological convergence registered in all three texts and 
believes that it will be possible ... to move further towards that con¬ 
sensus necessary to support the visible unity of the Church in one faith 


45 “The Lima Statement on Baptism,” ibid , 261 
46 “The Lima Statement on Ministry,” ibid , 277 
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and one eucharistic fellowship expressed in worship and common life 
in Christ, in order that the world might believe.” 47 

6. “Reception” as a pointer to future ecumenical growth on the basis 
of “ ecclesiality ” 

To clarify further the issue of “reception” of BEM it is helpful to 
define other terms which are closely related to “reception.” The well- 
known Roman Catholic theologian Yves Congar helps us in this respect 
by suggesting the following distinctions: “ Convergence: this is more 
a matter of a dynamism towards a goal than of a substantial agree¬ 
ment. Agreed statement: agreement on a particular point, leaving more 
or less profound differences in others. Consensus or Full Agreement: 
a total agreement at least in context, if not in expression. Substantial 
Agreement: this relates to a basic nucleus without which the message 
of salvation is not transmitted in its integrity, while accepting that 
neither doctrinal elaboration nor practice correspond among the part¬ 
ner churches. The essentials are assured and there is the same shared 
intention of faith.” 48 

Using these terms one could say that “reception” in the case of BEM 
is meant in the direction and spirit of the last definition, i.e., “substan¬ 
tial agreement,” and that it presupposes both “convergence” and 
“agreed statements” and envisages, for the future, a continuing growth 
towards “consensus” or “full agreement.” When, therefore, the 
churches are invited to “receive” this text, it is not demanded that they 
endorse it either as a confession of faith or as a consensus statement 
of full agreement. (The Preface of BEM clearly indicates that it is not 
yet a “consensus,” thus helping us to avoid a misunderstanding.) The 
churches are, rather, respectfully asked to accept BEM as representing 
a nucleus of substantial agreement on the fundamental essentials of 
the apostolic faith, and to recognize that it will be fruitful for the 
churches’ further progress towards reaching church reunion in the 
future. 

An unwritten presupposition definitely lies behind the Lima text. 
This is the idea that, while accepting the concept of the limits of the 
Church, following its confessional identity or clear canonical defini¬ 
tions, one recognizes that there is a kind of “ecclesiality” that churches 
do share in their ecumenical fellowship, on the basis of essential elements 
of the biblical notion of Ecclesia . 

These elements are the common belief of all of the churches that 


47 Towards a Church of England Response to BEM and ARCIC (London, 1985), p 103. 
^Yves Congar, “Diversity and Communion,” SCM Press 1984, p 140, quoted in 
Towards a Church of England Response to BEM and ARCIC\ p 8 
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there is but one catholic and apostolic Church, and that we must re¬ 
main rooted in this one church while seeking visible organic unity, 
understood and practiced in full union and communion; that this 
Church, throughout the centuries, has been marked by the one apostolic 
creed embodied in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan formula; that as basic 
and indispensable sacraments for salvation we must accept baptism in 
the name of the Holy Trinity (including confirmation) and the eucharist; 
that the eucharist must be administered by a specially ordained ministry 
in communal and personal unbroken succession from the Apostles, as 
keeping and manifesting the historic unbroken continuity of the Church 
(even if this is not, for the moment, accepted on the basis of episcopal, 
sacerdotal priestly identity as it should be according to the Orthodox 
catholic faith); and, finally, the life of the Church as it is expressed 
by church communities in evangelism, witness, mission and diakonia 
in the world in the name of Christ and by the invocation of the Spirit. 
This kind of “ecclesiality” seems to me an essential presupposition for 
understanding the basis of ecumenical dialogues and their converging 
reports, and, in particular the text of BEM and the type of “recep¬ 
tion” that the WCC is asking from the churches. For a more elaborated 
exposition of the notion of “ecclesiality” see my essay: “Die 
Zugehorigheit zur Kirche nach orthodoxische Verstandnis.” 49 

Certainly the ecumenical situation is in many respects discouraging 
and does not allow for any easy optimism. I know very well how dif¬ 
ficult it is for an Orthodox to experience theological and ecumenical 
fellowship with the principle of the Church as “semper reformanda ” 
when this is represented by radical reformed theologians and some Pro¬ 
testant church communities which are centered exclusively on the prin¬ 
ciple of the Word of God, understood in a unilateral sense as opposing 
church tradition as a joint criterion of apostolic faith along with the 
biblical heritage. Certainly a great part of Protestantism seems, in the 
Orthodox perspective—and rightly so—to be centrifugal, always adopt¬ 
ing new stances which are further away from the center, while the Or¬ 
thodox believe that they are approaching the center. Certainly much 
of Protestantism is always insisting, in an intense way, of new prac¬ 
tices in the church (such as the ordination of women), thus rendering 
agreement more difficult for the Orthodox. But, as Orthodox, we must 
always remember that this is not the whole of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment, and that of course this attitude does not represent the whole of 
Protestantism dominating the whole of ecumenical dialogue, as some 


“Die Zugehongkeit zur Kirche nach orthodoxische Verstandnis,” in the symposium 
edited by P. Meinhold, Das Problem der Kirchenghedschaft heute (Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1979), pp. 366-91 
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Orthodox, in their criticism of the WCC and their total rejection of 
the usefulness of the ecumenical dialogues seem to believe. Certainly 
as Orthodox we find problems in other churches. These are due either 
to facile generalizations, or because of a basic element which is missing 
in other churches, or because there is a false application in the realm 
of ministry (i.e., the papal application of the Petrine ministry). BEM, 
in reality, is inviting the churches to go deeper together into the 
substance of the apostolic faith and its experience in the life of the 
Church throughout the ages. A Roman Catholic theologian, John 
Coventry, S.J., shows how to grasp this deeper reference of BEM in 
such delicate matters. The Lima text, when dealing with the ministry, 
avoids speaking of “orders,” preferring to speak of “charisma.” This 
is, of course, closer to the Eastern than to the Western Church tradi¬ 
tion. Referring to this, he makes the constructive remark: “And if or¬ 
derly transmission of powers is no longer considered essential for the 
validity of a ministry, the way would appear to be open for recogni¬ 
tion of and cooperation with Western ministries. The role of the papacy 
would then be seen prmarily in terms of responsibility for the unity 
of the Church.” 50 

In addition we must be aware that inter-church relationships are 
also underdeveloped and inspire no optimism because of the frequent 
absence of a proper ecumenical zeal and action on the part of ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities and constituencies. Thus BEM “descends upon” 
a variety of frustrated and frustrating church bodies and theological 
circles which lack appropriate ecumenical experience and appreciation 
of what “reception” could mean today in light of such a document. 
The former Director of the Faith and Order Commission, Professor 
W. Lazareth, faces this discrepancy with his humorous remark: 
“Canonically to receive is the highest form of church reaction, while 
parliamentary to receive is precisely the lowest. This is our challenge 
and opportunity: the eager doctrinal hens have come home to roost 
among very nervous and inexperienced juridical roosters, and no one 
is quite sure just how much egg is going to end up in whose face.” 

Thus BEM, received not as an isolated text but one which incor¬ 
porates the results of ecumenical dialogues, signifies a breakthrough 
of particular importance for the ecumenical movement in the area of 
ecclesiology from an ecumenical perspective. The beginning has been 
made, regardless of difficult ecumenical relations and of some 
frustrating local church situations, where the ecumenical task is faced 
with hesitation and reluctance. It is a text for realization in the long- 


50 John Coventry, S J., “The Lima Report Responses to Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry,” One in Christ , (1984/1), p 7 
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term future. It is a hopeful sign now for a long process of regathering, 
through new perspectives on ecclesiology, the separated churches. In 
spite of its deficiencies as they appear only too plainly to the critical 
reader today, the coming generations will cherish its effects gladly. 

This must be our hope in order to continue our work with persever¬ 
ance, defeating pessimism and the attitudes of ecumenical indifference. 
We will be encouraged by the preliminary stage of consensus already 
achieved, and above all by invoking the Spirit of God who is the Spirit 
of reception insofar as he is the Spirit of newness and renewal in the 
Church and the world. If we are really honest and right in our efforts, 
the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth will forward, strengthen and perfect 
this kind of dynamic “reception” in the churches from now on into 
the future. 

We may finally conclude that “reception” is proposed to the 
churches by the constitution of the WCC because the BEM document 
is regarded by them as the result of its fellowship of churches and of 
the ecumenical dialogues of the last six decades. It included in its draft¬ 
ing process the maximum ecumenical representation possible today, 
transcending even its own membership. “Reception” means that the 
churches can recognize in this text the fullest statement possible today 
of their common action on crucial issues now separating them in the 
realm of ecclesiology, together with the intention to bridge their dif¬ 
ferences in the future. “Reception” in the light of BEM signifies for 
the churches that its text can convince people of good will in all of the 
churches who aspire for unity as the heart of the Gospel message, and 
that all of our differences are yet rooted in the unshaken biblical and 
apostolic elements of the one tradition of the Christian Church com¬ 
munity in all ages. “Reception” is respectfully suggested to the churches 
because BEM can become for them, if they are ready to use it for pro¬ 
moting Christian unity as their common witness in today’s world, a 
pre-consensus document consisting of promising converging elements 
of faith of particular importance today, thus allowing all churches to 
look ahead together with hopeful expectations. 
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Monastic Foundations in Sixth-century Anatolia 
and their Role in the Social and Economic Life of 
the Countryside 


FRANK R. TROMBLEY 


THIS PAPER WILL DEAL with four monastic biographies which 
will describe local conditions in the countryside of Anatolia be¬ 
tween circa 550 and 640. J. B. Bury and E. Stein 1 and, most re¬ 
cently, A. H. M. Jones 2 generally ignore these texts, despite the 
significant data furnished in them about widespread building of 
monasteries, village economic life, the survival of paganism, rural 
topography, the smaller cities, working relations between the 
monasteries and the imperial administration, and the rich endow¬ 
ments in the form of cash allotments, precious metal vessels, and 
relics. 

The principal text in question is the life of Theodore of Sykeon 
( ob . 613), which offers detailed evidence about Galatia. Not one arti¬ 
cle exists on this material, despite the Baynes-Dawes translation and 
summary and a new, complete edition of the text with extensive notes 


^ohn B. Bury, A History of the Late Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I 
to the Death of Justinian (395-565) 2 (London, 1923); E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire II. 
De la disparition de TEmpire d'Occident 'a la mort de Justinien (476-565) (Paris, 1949); 
idem, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches , vomehmhch unter den Kaisern 
Justinus II und Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart, 1919). 

2 A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602 , A Social Economic and Ad¬ 
ministrative Survey , 2 vols. (Oxford, 1964). Jones notes Theodore of Sykeon’s in¬ 
come of 365 nomismata per annum as bishop of Anastasiopohs (p. 903) and his early 
retirement from the see after mismanaging its Finances (p. 916), and makes a brief 
mention of the value of the biographies of Theodore and Eutychios of Constantinople 
as sources (p. 304). There is no analysis of the data in these texts as regards Anatolian 
monasticism, nor does Jones touch upon the lives of Alypios the Stylite and Nicholas 
of Hagia Sion. 
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and a French translation by Festugifere. 3 There are three other 
monastic lives, none of them translated from the Greek, which offer 
important supplementary data: Nicholas of Hagia Sion (Lycia, ob . 565). 
Eutychios of Amaseia (Helenopontos, inter 565-577), and Alypios the 
Stylite (Helenopontos, ob . inter 610-41). 4 

Sykeon was a village (xcopfov) on the military highway between Con¬ 
stantinople and Ankyra, standing twelve Roman miles from the nearest 
city Anastasiopolis. 5 The base stones of the nearby military bridge 
over the Sangaris River were observed by J. G. C. Anderson in 1899; 6 
the construction of the bridge is noted in the Buildings of Prokopios, 
and Theodore of Sykeon is reported to have crossed it many times. 7 
There has been, however, so far as I know, no attempt to survey the 
other sites mentioned in the vita, particularly that of the monastery, 
which sprawled widely, to judge from the construction work reported 
in the vita . 

The development of the monastery has a clear chronology. The 
earliest phase is Justinianic, beginning with Theodore’s occupation of 
the abandoned martyrion of Saint George, lying on the high ground 
outside Sykeon. 8 He hired a single paid workman, only later to be 
joined by two monks and a servant. 9 Theodore had by this time been 
rushed through the ecclesiastical orders to the rank of presbyter by the 
bishop of Anastasiopolis in order to be able to perform the liturgy at 
the martyrion. 10 The place became a local pilgrimage site for the 


3 Three Byzantine Saints, trans E Dawes and Norman H Baynes (1948, repr 
Crestwood, N.Y., 1977), 85-192 Vie de Theodore de Syktdn, t d trans. A.-J Festugifere 
2 vols. (Brussels, 1970). All citations herein are taken from volume one of the latter edi¬ 
tion (BHG 1748) unless otherwise noted. 

4 Vita S. Eutychu a Eustratio (BHG 657), MPG 86, pp. 2273-2390; Vita S. Alypn Styhtis 
(BHG 65), ed H Delehaye in Les saintes styhtes (Subsidia Hagiographica 14, Brussels- 
Pans 1923), pp 148-69, Vita S Nicolai Siomtae (BHG 1347), ed G Anrich in Hagios 
Nikolaos Der Heihge Nikolaos in der griechischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1913), 1, pp 1-55 

5 Vie de Theodore, 1, p 3, lines 1-8 

6 J. G C Anderson, “Exploration in Galatia cis Halyn,” Journal of Hellenic Studies , 
19 (1899) 65-68 

7 Prokopios, Aedificia 5 3 8-11 The construction was completed in A.D. 559-60 
Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, ed C deBoor (Leipzig, 1883), 1, p 234, lines 
15-18 Cf Vie de Thtodore, 2, p 168. 

Theodore did this at the age of fourteen. Vie de Theodore, p 13 

9 The workman came from the village of Kastinos. One of the monks was Philemon 
{infra) The other monk came from the village of Ptanmon 

10 The bishop of Anastasiopolis Theodosios ordained Theodore lector, subdeacon, 
deacon, and presbyter on four successive days, upon his reaching the age of eighteen 
The bishop had subsequently to justify this act, which some regarded as uncanomcal 
in view of Theodore’s early age, on the basis of the young man’s askesis. Ibid., p. 18 
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residents of neighboring villages seeking cures, once stories about 
Theodore’s acts of rigid askesis began to spread. An icon of Saints 
Kosmas and Damianos, the holy physicians, stood in the martyrion at 
this time, symbolizing an important function of the place. 11 Like Saint 
Hypatios a century before, Theodore eradicated pagan cult centers, in¬ 
cluding sacred trees and two groves thought by the rustics to be holy 
to Artemis. 12 He also gained allegiance of a village held in thrall by 
a pagan sorcerer who was believed to place persons, animals, fields, 
and buildings under the bond of a magic curse for a fee, and who owned 
magic books. 13 This incident reflects the victory of the Christian “holy 
man” over the old rustic shamans of Anatolia. The “magic” of the 
new religion was clearly superior. 14 

The growth of the congregation led to the construction of a second 
building, the church (oiko<;) of the archistrategos Michael, an addi¬ 
tion which was “useable in summer and winter,” had two side chapels 
of uncertain configuration, and was evidently larger than the old mar¬ 
tyrion of Saint George. 15 At this juncture, probably late Justinianic, 
the monastery had an archdeacon. This man once traveled to Constan¬ 
tinople to buy a well-finished diskopoterion, or chalice, which bore the 
“fivefold stamp of quality” (Tijv te nevta^pdyioTOV . . . SoKipijv ). 16 
The task of conducting the liturgy was at this time handed over to 
Philemon, one of Theodore’s original companions whom the bishop 
of Anastasiopolis had recently ordained a presbyter. 17 

The monastery at Sykeon underwent its greatest expansion during 


u Ibid., p. 34. 

12 Theodore visited a spot, possibly a grove, called Arkea at which Artemis was 
thought to make her epiphany at noon, and held court with a group of lesser de¬ 
ities The place was eight miles from the martyrion of Saint George. Ibid., p. 13f Theo¬ 
dore exorcised another spot called Zoumboulios, which “no man or animal could 
approach, especially at the hour of noon ” Ibid , p. 24 This instance conforms to the 
typology of Artemis. The tree mentioned on p. 126 had probably been a sacred tree. 
Hermann Usener, “Ubersehenes,” Kleme Schriften 4 (Leipzig, 1913) 194-98. Cf. Frank 
R. Trombley, The Survival of Paganism in the Byzantine Empire during the Pre- 
Iconoclastic Period (540-727) (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1981), pp. 7-10, 
32ff. 

13 Vie de Theodore, pp. 31-34. Cf. Usener {supra) and Trombley, Survival of Paganism , 
pp. 34-37. The sorcerer in question, one Theodotos Kourappos, was unbaptized. 

14 Cf. Peter Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,” Jour¬ 
nal of Roman Studies 61 (1971) 80-101. 

15 Vie de Theodore, p. 36. The useability of the new church in “summer and winter” 
suggests that the roof of the old martyrion of Saint George was broken in many places. 
The monastery surely contained residential buildings by this time. 

l6 Ibid., p. 37. 

l7 Ibid., p. 36. 
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the reign of Tiberius Constantine (578-582) and after. 18 The presbyter 
Philemon became the apokrisarios of the monastery at this time. 
Originally a teacher of Greek grammar (ypamxaTiKoc;) at the town 
(kcom-tiv) of Mossyne, Philemon, the hagiographer says, ‘‘wrote many 
books in his own hand after the monastery was founded, and educated, 
many other boys, and men of middle age by teaching grammar.” 19 
The pupils seem to have been drawn from the population at large, rather 
than the monastery. This text speaks well for some growth in literacy, 
albeit in the ecclesiastical paideia. 20 The books that Philemon wrote 
(yeypcupTiKev) were perhaps books “copied.” It is difficult, but not im¬ 
possible, to gauge the sorts of texts to be found in a small provincial 
church library. The papyri discovered at Nessana in the Negev desert 
in southern Palestine contain fragments from the gospel of John and 
Pauline epistles, the Acta of Saint George, the letter of Abgar to Christ 
and the Reply of Christ, a Greek glossary, the Twelve Chapters on Faith 
of the pseudo-Gregory Thaumatourgos, a theological fragment (possibly 
a homily on the fourth chapter of Genesis), and much else. These texts 
appear to be of seventh-century provenance. 21 

At any rate, Philemon the presbyter composed a formal petition 


18 Cf. the chronological note, ibid., p 46 

19 Vie de Theodore, p. 23. Mossyna stands as a n6X k; in the synodal lists of the Synod 
of Chalcedon (451) and the Qmnsextum (691-92) Michael Le Quien, Oriens Christia¬ 
nas (Pans, 1740), 1, pp 823f. The author of the life of Theodore states the obvious: 
even though Mossyna was incorporated as a n6\\<;, it resembled a village more than 
a city The debates over the fate of the Byzantine city in the seventh century have 
failed to consider this facet of the problem, to wit, that some late antique 
“cities” of Anatolia had never been more than villages and therefore did not “de¬ 
cline,” m the sense of lower cities full of marble-faced public buildings being aban¬ 
doned and left uninhabited. For the current orthodoxy on this subject, see: A. Kazhdan 
and T. Cutler, “Continuity and Discontinuity in Byzantine History,” Byzantion 52 (1982) 
429-78. 

20 PopuIar literacy, such as there was of it, comprised the Greek language of the Septu- 
agmt and New Testament books, papyri, hagiographic texts, and inscriptions. Liturgi¬ 
cal prayers were sometimes cut on the church columns for the use of the congregation 
Cf. the undated inscription MAMA 1, no. 428 W M. Calde, Monumenta Asiae Minorts 
Antigua (London, 1928), 1, p. 226f This text has many anomalies of morphology and 
orthography, including ltahcism. 

21 Lionel Casson and Ernest L. Helthch, Excavations at Nessana: Literary Papyri 
(Princeton, 1950), 2, passim. These texts are of sixth- to eighth-century date on the basis 
of palaeography, but probably belong to the late seventh-century phase of the site, which 
is well attested by non-hterary papyri and inscriptions. The fragment of John 16.29-19.26 
is almost identical with the Smaiticus-Vaticanus text group. Ibid., 94-111. Also found 
among the papyri were some fragments of Aeneid t Books 2-5 (pp. 66-78) and a Greek 
glossary to it (pp 2-65), all of sixth-century provenance. See also: Casper J. Kraemer, 
Excavations at Nessana: Non-Literary Papyri (Princeton, 1958) 3, and Excavations at 
Nessana (Auja Hafir, Palestine) (London, 1962) 1. 
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to the emperor and delivered it as apokrisarios of the monastery to 
Tiberius Constantine. It requested a small provision to feed the poor. 
The imperial response was the grant of six hundred modii of grain per 
annum in perpetuity and a diskopoterion. 22 

It was in all probability during the 580s that the large triconch 
basilica was built. 23 Buildings in this Syro-Egyptian-influenced style 
had already been in use for several decades in Lycia. 24 On the high 
ground above the monastery, the katechoumenon or instructional facil¬ 
ity for the unbaptized of Saints Sergios and Bacchos stood. The prin¬ 
cipal stone quarry lay near it. The construction work provided employ¬ 
ment for the artisans and stimulated the local economy. Quarrymen 
cracked rocks by the fire and vinegar method and dragged them down 
to the construction site. Eight miles away, work crews burned unslaked 
lime, while draymen hauled it in by ox-cart for mortar. 25 The hagio- 
grapher, unfortunately, gives no figures for the size of these crews. 26 
The basilica must have had some impressive mosaics, but the 
hagiographer is silent about this. 

During the reign of Maurice, the monastery at Sykeon attained a 
privileged position. An imperial rescript put it directly under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the patriarch of Constantinople and granted it the privilege of 
asylum. 27 Many inscriptions from Syria attest rights of asylum; the 
record for Anatolia is not so clear. 28 The growing reputation of the 
monastery brought in cure seekers from all parts of Anatolia, with a re¬ 
sultant increase in income from pious contributions and offerings (Kap- 
7io<popiai). Among the comers were: a householder from Heraclea Pon- 
tica; a presbyter from Lykaonia; a woman from the Sphorakios quarter 
of Constantinople; a shipmaster (vauKXripoc;) who left the tackle of 
his boat as Kaprcocpopia; a wrestler who presumably came from a large 
provincial town; a silentarios named Mannas from Constantinople; 


22 Vie de Theodore, p. 46f. 

23 Ibid., p. 47. 

24 R. M. Harnson, “Churches and Chapels of Central Lycia/’ Anatolian Studies 13 
(1963) 148-51. The triconch basilica at Karabel is thought to date from no later than 
the third decade of the sixth century (p. 150). 

25 Vie de Theodore, p. 47f. 

26 The employment of carpenters is mentioned. Ibid., p. 56f. 

27 Ibid., p. 69f. 

28 A. Darn and G. Rouillard, “Une inscription relative au droit d’asile, consent au 
Louvre,” Byzantion 5 (1930) 315-26. Cf. IGLS 618, Louis Jalabert and Ren6 Mouterde, 
Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syne 2 (Pans, 1939), pp 334f. The right to asylum 
in ecclesiastical buildings existed solely by reason of imperial edict. The laws on asylum 
stand in Codex Justmianus 1.12.1-8. 
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Stephen, bishop of Kadossia in western Anatolia; Phokas, an imperial 
secretary; a clerical oikonomos from near Sebasteia; a shipmaster from 
Emporion Kalleon on the Pontic coast; and two matrons of senatorial 
rank from Ephesos. 29 The acquisition of relics accelerated the process 
as well. Theodore received what were reputedly a skull fragment, a 
tooth, and a finger of Saint George from the bishop of Germia. 30 
Icons came into play as well. A cleric visiting from the see of Heliopolis 
had an icon (^coypacp(a) painted of Theodore. 31 It is conceivable that 
icon-painters stood ready to offer their services to visitors and passed 
part of the take to the monastery. 

The monastery of Sykeon received patronage from Domnitziolos, 
curopalates and nephew of the emperor Phokas (602-610). Offerings 
in specie permitted the roofing of the martyrion of Saint George with 
lead tiles and the acquisition of ecclesiastical service vessels. 32 Among 
these was a gold processional cross. The new patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple Thomas (607-610) provided it with a purported fragment of the true 
cross from Golgotha and a fiber from the veil of the Theotokos. 33 
When Bonosus, one of Phokas* principal agents, visited the monastery 
in 610, it housed fifty monks. 34 It was around this time that the peo¬ 
ple of Akoumis, a nearby village, presented a vineyard to the mon¬ 
astery. 35 

Theodore of Sykeon played a considerable and extralegal role 
in keeping civil order in the countryside during the first decade of 
the seventh century. He often reconciled persons embroiled in law¬ 
suits and protected many who had run afoul of the tax collectors and 
other officials, thanks to his rapport with Domnitziolos. On one oc¬ 
casion, Megethios the tax collector {exactor) of Ankyra pursued a 
number of farmers to the monastery, and, despite its imperially sanc¬ 
tioned status as an asylum, had them flogged. Through Domnitziolos* 
offices, the official later underwent flogging himself. 36 On another 


29 Vie de Theodore, pp. 39, 68f., 70, 72, 73, 82, 97f., 98f., 99f., and 87 
30 Ibid., p. 80 
31 Ibid., p 83. 

32 Dommtziolos also distributed alms to the poor and granted audience to petitioners 
on the spot, out of devotion to the saint. Ibid., p. 97. Theodore was able to secure amnesty 
for Domnitziolos after Heraklios’ execution of Phokas (pp. 121-23) 

33 Ibid., p. 103 The relics were deposited m a kibotion of some sort at the center of 
the cross' arms. Theodore's apokrisarios Epiphanios hired a goldsmith for this task while 
in Constantinople 
34 Ibid., p. 112, lines 35-42 
35 Ibid., p. 113 
36 Ibid , p. 117f 
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occasion, Theodore sheltered a woman in the gynakelon of the 
monastery after her husband had mutiliated her by cutting off her 
nose (f>ivoK07tEiv). 37 A small-scale war nearly erupted between the 
villages of Halioi and Apokouis in a dispute over the ownership of 
a small woodland. Theodore mediated the dispute, but one village sub¬ 
sequently seized the place and, it appears, remained in control 
thereafter. 38 

The hagiographer is at times reluctant to discuss the great wealth 
of Theodore’s family; but he does not admit that the triconch basilica 
was constructed from the remainder of the legacy left him by his mother, 
who successfully operated a pandochion or hotel on the military 
road. 39 This establishment catered to high officials, magistriani, and 
the like, traveling to and from Constantinople. 40 She combined ad¬ 
ministrative skills with those of the courtesan, and ultimately mar¬ 
ried a protector who resided in Ankyra. 41 She might have purchased 
such a post for Theodore had he not elected to follow a path of 
askesis . 42 

Eutychios, patriarch of Constantinople (552-565 and 577-582), was 
proprietor of a monastery in the vicinity of Amaseia. He maintained 
supervision of the monastery during his patriarchate and resided there 
between 565 and 577, the period of exile he endured before returning 
to his see. 43 He appears to have been exceptionally wealthy, inasmuch 
as his father served on the staff of the general Belisarios and later 
became one of the Scholarian Guards. 44 Bom in the village of Dios 
Kome in Phrygia, Eutychios entered a monastery called Klona in the 
diokesis of the see of Augustopolis in his youth. 45 He studied grammar 
and, by the age of twelve, transferred to the service of the archbishop 


37 Ibid , p. 118f 

38 Ibid . p. 119f 

39 Ibid., p. 47. But Theodore declined to use the dowry of his grandmother Elpidia to 
augment the monastery (p. 30). 

^Theodore’s father was thought to be a certain Kosmas, a former camelteer in the 
Hippodrome and now a magistrianos, who on one occasion passed through Sykeon car¬ 
rying imperial dispatches for Onens. Ibid , p. 3f 

4l Ibid , p 21f. 

43 lbid., p. 4, lines 7-10. 

43 For a study of Amaseia with reference to the Vita Eutychu, see: Victor Schultze, 
Altchristhche Stadte und Landschaften , II: Kleinasien, fasc 2 (Leipzig, 1922), pp 
105-12. 

44 Vita Eutychu, MPG 86, p. 2281B-C 

45 Ibid., pp 2277D, 2284B, 2288B-C 
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of Amaseia. 46 Unlike Theodore of Sykeon, Eutychios was promoted 
through the clerical orders “according to the canons” (Kara xoix; Befouc; 
Kavdvaq) and did not become presbyter until the age of thirty, and 
thereafter the bishop of Lazechi. 47 

Eutychios became associated with a pre- Justinianic monastery which 
previous bishops of the district had founded and enlarged. 48 It had 
among other structures, a large granary (6petov). 49 Eutychios is 
reputed to have augmented the monastery with several chapels 
(eoKTfipioi oikoi) and cash contributions. 50 One need only consider the 
finest examples of sixth-century mosaics and ecclesiastical marble work 
to imagine the look of these structures. In 552, at the age of forty, he be¬ 
came patriarch of Constantinople. 51 Eutychios’ subsequent exile (565- 
577) for having resisted the Aphthartodocetist heresy of Justinian I per¬ 
mitted (or perhaps required) him to reside at the monastery. He is said 
to have taught pupils at this time, possibly on subjects more advanced 
than the instruction in Greek grammar given by Philemon at Sykeon. 52 
Like Theodore, Eutychios became a “doctor without fees” (dvayupoc; 
iaxpdq), but the variety of persons who came for cures had a much 
more local distribution than those who frequented Sykeon: all of them 
except a family from Zela and a man from Polyandos near Komana 
came from the environs of Amaseia. 53 On the other hand, young 
careerists in the government of Oriens and the army sought Eutychios’ 
patronage. Among these was a tribune of the arithmos based at 
Amaseia, whom Eutychios sent on with a complimentary letter to the 
future Caesar and emperor Tiberius Constantine, who was then in 
Sirmium (ante 574). 54 On another occasion, certain tax officials 


^he hagiographer observes: “He partook of the whole and true philosophy, but 
nothing of the ancient and thorny [philosophy], or of the Egyptian leaven, I mean the 
teaching and learning of the unwise philosophers ” Ibid., p 2285C. It was a mark of 
the ascetic never, or only briefly, to have studied the Greek paideia 
47 Ibid , pp 2288C, 2292A-B, and 2292D-A 

48 The bishops were Meletios, Seleukos, and Uramos, at whose tombs miracles were 
reputed to occur. Uramos was bishop of Ibora. Ibid., p. 2293B-D. 

49 The gram exit bore the inscription• Kai &7td xf\<; Ttpooeuxffc xoO dyioo EeXeuKou pupi- 
ti5e<; 5 £kcl Still in existence m the time of the hagiographer, the inscription referred to the 
large quantity of wheat distributed by the monastery during a famine Ibid , p 2293D 
50 Ibid , p. 2296A. 

51 Ibid., p. 2304B. Eutychios had gone to the Fifth Ecumenical Synod (553) as locum- 
tenens of the metropolitan of Amaseia, who was ill. Ibid , p. 2297A. 

“ibid., p. 2332B. 

53 The miracle collection runs pp. 2325C-2341B (Zela 2329B and Polyandos 2340C). 
One presbyter came in from the Great Church of Constantinople Ibid., p 2328D 
54 Ibid , pp 2349C-2352A. 
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(tractatores and exactores) of the province of Pontos with some junior 
army officers came in from Arabissos to request Eutychios’ recommen¬ 
dation. 55 The ex-patriarch had some important contacts in the prefec- 
tural government and quite obviously never became resigned to the role 
of rustic hegumen. 

The monastery is best known in connection with the abortive raid 
of Khusro I Anushirvan against Anatolia in 575, when large numbers 
of civilians from Nikopolis, Neocaesarea, Komana, Zela, and other 
cities along the route of the Sasanian advance fled to Amaseia. The 
grain reserves of the monastery had to be used to feed the refugees 
because, interestingly enough, the Byzantine and Persian armies had 
between them created an unspeakable famine in the countryside by their 
foraging and looting. 56 Relief work of this sort is otherwise unattested 
in the Anatolian monasteries of this period. The closest parallel to this 
development is undoubtedly the set of measures taken by John Eleemon, 
patriarch of Alexandria (610-619), to accommodate vast numbers of 
refugees making their way to Egypt in 613, after the fall of Antioch 
and the other Syrian towns to Khusro II Parviz. 57 

One of the more interesting examples of selecting the site for a 
monastic foundation is the case of Alypios the Stylite, who died dur¬ 
ing the reign of Heraclius after a career of fifty-three years spent atop 
a pillar near Adrianopolis in Paphlogonia. 58 A deserted necropolis lay 
south of the city, which contained many ancient pagan tombs. 59 
Alypios received permission from his bishop to stake out the floor of 
a chapel, after he had succeeded in digging a well there and had walled 


55 The officers came from the legio Moderatriana This formation was presumably 
under command of the magister mihtum per Armemam. The men reportedly asked for 
Eutychios’ patronage in getting assigned particular provinces. Ibid., p. 2352A-B. 

56 Ibid„ pp. 2344B—2345B. 

57 There were 7,500 persons on the church dole in Alexandria prior to the influx of 
refugees. When they began to flow in, John Eleemon used church funds to construct 
hostels, poorhouses, and an infirmary for pregnant women, with forty beds. Bread was 
distributed at the entrance of a specified church. Beyond that, male non-clencal refugees 
received upon request one keration, and women two keratia since the latter were "weaker” 
(i.e., could not find employment?). H. Delehaye, "Une vie in6dite de saint Jean 
TAumomer,” Analecta Bollandiana, 45 (1927) 21f. Leontios of Neapolis, Leben des 
heihgen Joannes des Barherzigen Erzbischofs von Alexandrien, ed. H Gelzer (Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1893), pp. 13f. Monies also went to migrant clergy. 

58 Alypios became oikonomos to the bishop of Adrianopolis after studying "grammar 
and scripture.” He made a pilgrimage to Euchaita in youth, but never left Anatolia for 
the holy places of Palestine Vita Alypn, p. 149, lines 16-21 

59 The locality was a suitable habitat, being "far from tilled fields and cities.” Ibid., 
p 150, lines 2-8. 
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it up to discourage squatters. 60 The building material there was 
eminently useful to the proto-stylite. There was, in all probability, much 
competition among the would-be monks for sites with disused marble 
blocks and a water supply. The hagiographer writes about Alypios’ oc¬ 
cupation of the site in these terms: 61 

Men who lived in that place wished to see the outcome when they 
saw him going high atop one of the tombs, but others fled to their 
own homes in fear of the large swarm of demons which lurked 
there. There was a pillar standing on a tomb, at the peak of which 
there was a bull-lion (TaopoXecov). Alypios went to the city, got 
an icon of the Lord, a cross, and an iron bar, went up, and in¬ 
serted the iron bar under the lion, which was quite heavy and large. 
With the bar he was able to cast down the idol. 

Alypios raised the cross on it and so found a pillar for himself. Blocks 
from the surrounding buildings proved useable for the construction of 
a martyrion dedicated to Saint Euphemia, whose cult prevailed widely 
in northern Anatolia. 62 It is asserted that Alypios, guided by a vision, 
found relics within the pagan necropolis and had them installed in the 
narthex of the martyrion. 63 The incident reflects the doubtful cir¬ 
cumstances under which relics were often acquired. 

Two monastic houses (euayeu; oikoi), one for men and one for 
women, grew up at the base of Alypios’ stele. The lack of quantitative 
detail given in the life of Alypios prevents us from assessing their sizes. 
The women’s house apparently drew patronage from Adrianopolis. A 
woman of high rank (7cepi<pavite) from the city abandoned her family 
and joined the community beneath the stele. Her name was 
Euphemia. 64 The combined monasteries were perhaps smaller than 
Kalat al-Siman near Antioch, the extensive foundation of Symeon 
Stylites the Younger. 65 It is quite evident that stylitism was not solely 
a Syrian phenomenon, inasmuch as the life of Alypios specifically states 


^Ibid., p. 152, line 30-p. 153, line 11 Alypios thus remained under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop. 

61 Summary of ibid , p. 154, lines 1-22. The word xaopoX&ov is unattested elsewhere 

62 Ibid., p. 154, line 33-p. 155, line 4 See footnote 69 below. Cf. F. Halkin’s remarks, 
Euphemia de Chalcedoine (Brussels, 1965). 

63 The relics remained there “until this day/’ no earlier than the reign of Heraklios 
Vita Alypu, p. 155, lines 5-11 

^Ibid., p. 161, lines 10-15. The first hegumen of the women's house was a certain 
Euboule (lmes 16-18). 

65 For maps and photographs, see: La vie ancienne de S. Symton Styhte le jeune, ed 
trans Paul van den Yen (Brussels, 1970), 1, pp. 191-211 with bibliography 
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that he never left Anatolia. 66 The monastery had relations with the 
civil adminstration and the countryside similar to those of the monas¬ 
tery at Sykeon. These included: imperial contributions in specie, pil¬ 
grims seeking cures, and asylum sought by persons aggrieved, as the 
hagiographer states, 4 ‘by the violence of officials or great land- 
owners (SuvaoTai), or by the injustice of contracts.” 67 It is noted, 
as well, that an unnamed empress donated specie in return for the 
cross atop the stele. 68 For all this, however, the monastery remained 
subject to episcopal interference. The bishop of Adrianopolis once com¬ 
pelled Alypios to be made deacon and oikonomos, and to accompany 
him to Constantinople. Alypios absconded to the martyrion of Saint 
Bassa by the sea when the bishop’s retinue neared Chalcedon. The 
martyr Euphemia reputedly endorsed Alypios’ disobedience in a vision 
while he hid beneath the benches (oKtipva) of the martyrion and sent 
him home. 69 Underlying the martyr’s sanction were genuine eco¬ 
nomic interests about the allocation of land and trained ecclesiastical 
personnel. 

I shall speak only briefly about the monastery of Hagia Sion founded 
by Nicholas I in Lycia. 70 R. M. Harrison has published a survey of the 
churches there, one of which is thought to be the triconch basilica men¬ 
tioned in the text of the vita. 71 Based on Harrison’s architectural 
dating criteria, it appears that the Christian church had no institutional 
presence in the Lycian hinterland before the early sixth century. The 
life of Nicholas confirms this, inasmuch as the hegumen had to exor¬ 
cise a sacred spring and a sacred tree, the latter probably belonging 
to Artemis. 72 The traditional rural sacrifices were ineradicable and 


^Arsemos, a follower of Theodore of Sykeon, erected a stele on the upper San- 
gans River near the village of Galenon, Vie de Theodore, p. 42. The narrative 
of Willibald mentions two stylites near Miletos m 724 {duo solitaru in stuiice ) 
Vita Wilhbaldi Episcopi Eichstetensis, Monumenta Germamae Historica. Scriptor- 
es 15/1, ed. O. Halder-Egger (Leipzig, 1925), p. 93, lines 22-24 
^ Vita Alypn, p 165, lines 10-11. 

68 Ibid., p. 164, lines 26-33 
69 Ibid., p. 155, lines 15-29 

70 The Hellenic College Press will soon publish this important source with a new edi¬ 
tion of the text and English translation by I. SevCenko and Nancy P. SevCenko 
71 R M. Harrison, “Churches and Chapels of Central Lycia,” Anatolian Studies 13 
(1963) 117-51. See pp. 148-51 for summary. Hans-George Sevenn, “Alacadag,” Anatolian 
Studies 27 (1977) 23. 

72 Vita Nicolai, pp. 12-18 Cf. Trombley, Survival of Paganism, pp. 22-26. Robert and 
Festugi&re agree that the “spirit of the unclean idol” (nveupa eiScoXou dicdOapTov) be¬ 
lieved by the villagers to inhabit the cypress tree represented survival of a pagan cult. 
Louis Robert, “Villes et monnaies de Lycia,” Hellenica 10 (1955) 197-99 and Vie de 
Theodore, 2, p. 179. 
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were continued under Nicholas’ supervision, but with Christian sym- 
bola 73 The personal names of monks who came in from the coun¬ 
tryside and farmers given in the vita closely match those found in the 
third-century inscriptions. 74 The sixth century was, by all standards, 
a period of vast expansion for the Lucian monasteries. At least one 
other, that of Saint John at Akalissos, was directed by Nicholas’ un¬ 
cle. 75 Building material for the apse of the basilica of Hagia Sion was 
quarried on a nearby mountain. This entailed using skilled stonecut¬ 
ters and the entire manpower of the village of Arneae as well. The lat¬ 
ter numbered seventy-five. 76 The hagiographer states that eighty-three 
artisans worked on one of the smaller churches at Hagia Sion. 77 The 
monastery also had a kitchen building (payeipsiov). 78 Before the con¬ 
struction of the triconch basilica began, Nicholas hired five workmen 
from the village of Karkabo to saw the sacred cypress tree mentioned 
above, which reputedly had a length of seventy feet and a diameter of 
seven. The men of many villages helped drag (oupeiv) the sawed portions 


73 Vita Nicolai, pp. 42-45 Trombley, Survival of Paganism, pp 27-29. 

74 See H. A. Ormerod and E. S. G. Robmson, “Inscriptions from Lycia,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 34 (1914) 1-35. The personal names in the inscriptions are tabulated 
on pp. 34f. Counting again the names which occur more than once, about 180 personal 
names are listed. Nicholas’ mother was named Nonna {Vita Nicolai, p 4, lines 4-5) Or¬ 
thographic variants and combined forms of this name occur six times out of 180 persons 
in the inscriptions (Ntiwn, Nawr|A.d, Navvoq), a rate of 3 2 percent There was also 
a village named Nonnme (Vita Nicolai, p. 5, line 3). Konon, the name of a presbyter 
(Vita Nicolai, p. 6, hne 5), occurs only once in the msciptions On the other hand, variants 
and compounds of Hermaios, Nicholas’ disciple ( Vita Nicolai, p. 8, line 7), occur eight 
times (*Eppaio<;, 'EppataKOQ, *Eppa<;, 'Eppia, etc.), a ratio of 4.3 percent. Variants 
of Artemis, the deuterarios of Hagion Sion, occur only twice The survival of nomenclature 
from the third to sixth centuries suggested here is striking, but not conclusive. It is signifi¬ 
cant, however, that the personal names inscribed on the Hagia Sion silver ecclesiastical 
vessels (of which I received a partial list from Susan Boyd, Curator of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Byzantine Collection in February, 1980), presumably of sixth-century provenance, 
show no such correlation. Of thirty-three instances of personal names on the vessels, 
that of the bishop Eutychianos predominates, occurring seventeen times. I seriously doubt 
that the single Efrcoxifc m the Ormerod-Robinson inscriptions says much about the per¬ 
sistence of pre-Christian Lycian cultural forms. Nor does the mention of a Leontia (pro¬ 
bably the daughter of the dedicators, the deacon Prmkipios and his wife (?) Stephane) 
on an Hagia Sion silver book cover have much to do with the Leontis and Leontiskos 
m Ormerod-Robinson. The silver objects appear to be a product mainly of the secular 
clergy of the see of Myra. The life of Nicholas, on the other hand, bears the stamp of 
the Lycian hinterland, where Nicholas of Hagia Sion was himself bom (tv tcd . rcapctKei- 
ji£vco &Ypa>), Vita Nicolai, p. 4, lines 2-3. 

75 Vita Nicolai, p. 3, lines 8-12 and p 42, lines 9-11 

76 Ibid„ p 33, lines 13-14. 

77 Ibid , p 37, lines 15-16 

78 Ibid , p 36, line 19. 
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to Hagia Sion, where it probably went for roofing the monastic struc¬ 
tures. 79 This building activity suggests a vital agricultural economy on 
the monastic lands, which raised sufficient specie to pay the construc¬ 
tion workers. 

The metropolitan of Myra accused Nicholas, hegumen of Hagia 
Sion, of restraining farmers from marketing essential foodstuffs such 
as grain, barley meal, wine, and wood in the city during a mid-century 
outbreak of the bubonic plage. The governor of Lycia, archbishop, and 
primates of the city sent two clerics to arrest Nicholas in connection 
with this charge, but the populace of the village of Traglasseon 
prevented this. 80 The countryside aligned itself against the imperial ad¬ 
ministration and against the metropolitan in this crisis. The reasons 
for this “rural noncooper ation” were economic and cultural: Hagia 
Sion housed the sick, paid its artisans and day laborers in specie, and 
most importantly, conducted its daily business amidst the “works and 
days”—the agricultural cycle—of the smallholder. It would seem that 
the cities suffered much greater depopulation from these outbreaks of 
the plague than the countryside. 

This is an important corrective consideration to the rather one-sided 
discussion of the economic and demographic decline of the late sixth- 
century towns. Excavations and papyri from Nessana in southern 
Palestine reveal that semi-arid lands were being reclaimed and used for 
agriculture all through the sixth and early seventh centuries, contrary 
to A. H. M. Jones* arguments about the so-called agri deserti . 8l The 
extensive building activity in Lycia allows that agriculture conditions 
at worst remained stable. The Christianized sacrifices performed at the 
rural chapels confirm this supposition. At Saint George’s in the village 
of Plenios, Nicholas provided seven calves, 100 measures of wine, 40 
modii of bread, and much oil for the 200 couches that were laid. The 
leftovers amounted to 60 measures of wine, 100 loaves of bread, and 
4 measures of oil. 82 A comparable expenditure was made at the chapel 


79 Ibid., p. 15f. The use of dray gangs was the only useable method of hauling timber 
in late antiquity. The harnessed four-wheeled wagon had yet to be invented. Cf. Lynne 
White, “The Agriculture Revolution in the Early Middle Ages,* Medieval Technology 
and Social Change (Oxford, 1962), pp 66f. 

B0 Vita Nicolai, p. 41, line 1-p. 42, line 4. 

81 See Philip Mayerson, “The Ancient Agriculture Regime of Nessana and the Cen¬ 
tral Negeb,” Excavations at Nessana, 1, pp. 211-69, plates 60, 61, and 62. The period 
of expansion at Nessana began in the fifth century. Cf. the introductory remarks of H. D. 
Colt in the same volume, 16ff. For the agri deserti, see: Jones, Later Roman Empire, 
pp. 812-23. 

92 Vita Nicolai, p. 42, line 20-p. 43, line 10. 
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of the archangel Gabriel at Karkabo two years later. 83 These figures, 
like the others given in the life of Nicholas, probably derive from an 
Hagia Sion register of the sort attested in the papyrus finds of Egypt 
and Nessana. 84 The monastery of Hagia Sion was able to lay out 
80 Vi nomismata to hire an architect named Theotimos to rebuild the 
rural chapel of Saint Daniel the prophet. 85 It might be well to view the 
late sixth century as a period of demographic and economic reali¬ 
zation. 86 

The large Christianized sacrifices celebrated by Nicholas at the 
village chapels suggest, if anything, improved production on the land. 
A family which had farmed a holding usually good for 25 modii of 
grain per annum reported that production rose to 125 modii . Attributed 
to a ‘ ‘miracle’’ of the saint after the couple confessed belief “in your 
God and your angel,’’ this incident may reflect the inclusion of recently 
converted pagans into some sort of cooperative agricultural system. 87 

The lives of Theodore of Sykeon and Nicholas of Hagia Sion offer 
convincing proof that parts of the Anatolian countryside underwent 
steady economic growth during the mid- and late sixth century. Few 
direct statements are made about smallholdings owned by the 
monasteries, but this supposition is well-taken in the case of Hagia Sion, 
in view of the food supplies expended in the Christianized sacrifices. 
It has become a sort of axiom or half-proven argument that the coastal 
cities of the Mediterranean basin drew their grain supplies principally 
from maritime imports. Yet it is clear that Myra depended heavily on 
agricultural products grown in its own hinterland, an important datum. 
The monasteries influenced this productivity, in part by sound manage¬ 
ment of their own lands, in part by redirecting the rural ethos towards 


83 Ibid., p 43, line 11-p. 44, line 3. 

^The Vita Nicolai invariably uses dvdXcopa, the standard term for “expenditure” 
found in papyrus registers. Cf Excavations at Nessana , 3, pp. 144f., with an ecclesiastical 
context, the festival of Saint Sergios (early seventh century) and pp. 251-60, the account 
of a trading company (circa 600 A.D.) The range of the figures given m the Vita Nicolai 
is accurate. Cf. the sale of eighty measures of wine by the deacon of an Egyptian village 
to a representative of the arithmos quartered m Hermopohs, Egypt (538 A.D.). Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum r, ed. F. G. Kenyon, and H. I. Bell (London, 1907), 3, 
pp 270f For some examples of ecclesiastical inventories and record-keeping, see* John 
G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (Ann Arbor, 1933), pp. 180-84. 

85 

Vita Nicolai , p. 45, lines 19-30 The church of the Theotokos, constructed with four 
hundred nomismata after Nicholas became bishop of Pinarea, seems to have gotten its 
funding elsewhere Ibid., p 50, lines 8-22. 

86 Speros Vryoms, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process 
of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1971), pp 6f. 

87 Vita Nicolai, p 46, lines 1-21. 
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greater “cooperation.” In a cultural sense, this meant abandoning the 
pre-Christian propitiatory rites on behalf of the good harvest and put¬ 
ting the trust of one’s village in the Christian “holy man.” In practical 
terms, it meant mutual assistance in production and, at times, com¬ 
munal resistance to the governor of the province, the tax collector, or 
the local bishop. 

As the monasteries and their hegumens gained renown for country 
medicine, not to mention spiritual remedies, they accumulated wealth 
in specie and land. This financed the erection not only of basilicas and 
chapels, but poorhouses, hospitals, granaries, threshing floors, and dor¬ 
mitories for the monks. The resultant opportunities for employment 
drew mosaicists, stonemasons, carpenters, architects, and day laborers 
to the countryside. This development, evident in the hagiographic texts 
under consideration, corresponds to the supposed decline of public 
works and basilica construction in the provincial towns between 
550-600, as known from reductions in the coinage found at excavated 
sites and a sharp decline in the number of dated inscriptions. Specie 
and manpower, in short, found refuge and employment in the coun¬ 
tryside. The recurrent outbreaks of bubonic plague made city life 
hazardous at times. But it cannot be simply an accident or response 
to hardship that talented or wealthy provincial townspeople like the 
grammarian Philemon and the wealthy matron of Adrianopolis 
Euphemia migrated to rural monasteries, religious motives aside. The 
evidence presented here, although not conclusive, suggests that, amidst 
the flux of social, economic, and religious norms of the late sixth cen¬ 
tury, one potent trend was realization. 
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Elections were held. Ignatios IV of Antioch became one of the seven 
presidents of the World Council of Churches, and Metropolitan Chryso¬ 
stom of Myra of the Ecumenical Patriarchate became the Vice- 
Moderator of the W.C.C. Central Committee. 

The concluding section of the report discusses world affairs in ecu¬ 
menical perspective. 


Vasil T. Istavrides 
Chalke, Turkey 


Nairobi to Vancouver, 1975-1983 . Report of the Central Committee 
to the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Geneva: The 
World Council of Churches, 1983. Pp. xv, 238. 

The present volume deals with the history and life of the World 
Council of Churches in the period between the Fifth and Sixth General 
Assemblies (Nairobi, 1975 and Vancouver, 1983). The different parts 
have been written either by the responsible persons or the committees 
of the various departments. A foreword is provided by the Moderator 
of the Central Committee, Edward W. Scott, and an introduction by 
Philip Potter, General Secretary, who mentions, among other things, 
the contribution of Orthodox theology in the period under study. 

Commenting on the pre-assembly visits by special teams of persons 
to the Orthodox and other churches, the report states that “the contri¬ 
butions of Orthodox churches to ecumenical programmes have become 
more dynamic, valuable, and creative.” Efforts to increase Orthodox 
participation in the governing bodies of the World Council are dis¬ 
cussed. The Orthodox Task Force in Geneva reports that eleven con¬ 
sultations on relevant ecumenical-ecclesiastical themes were held by the 
Orthodox. In 1982 the Orthodox Church of Finland became a member 
of the council. 

With regard to the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, the appointment 
of a Roman Catholic tutor is recommended. Efforts should be made 
to enroll Roman Catholic students, as well as Orthodox students. The 
importance of the yearly seminar on Orthodox theology and spirituality 
is noted. 

Unit 1 on Faith and Witness includes reports of the sub-units. The 
Commission on Faith and Order stated that the Fifth World Conference 
on Faith and Order will tentatively be held in 1987, on the 1200th anni¬ 
versary of the Seventh Ecumenical Synod of Nikaia. The Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism discussed the substantial contribu¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church to the World Missionary Conference 
“Your Kingdom Come” held in Melbourne, Australia in 1980. The 
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work being accomplished by the Commission’s Desk for Orthodox 
Studies and Relationships was presented, and the creation of an ad¬ 
visory group for Orthodox Studies was proposed. Reports were also 
submitted by the sub-units on Church and Society and on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies. 

Unit 2 on Justice and Service consists of reports from the Commis¬ 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs, the Commission on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugees, and World Service, and a report on the Pro¬ 
gramme to Combat Racism, as well as reports from the Commission 
on the Churches’ Participation in Development and the Christian Med¬ 
ical Commission. 

Unit 3 on Education and Renewal provides reports on the follow¬ 
ing sub-units: Education, The Programme on Theological Education, 
Renewal and Congregational Life, Women in Church and Society, and 
Youth. With regard to the Orthodox Church, it is noted that the sub¬ 
unit on Women in Church and Society “calls for a more thorough 
dialogue with Orthodox churches on their understanding of the role 
of women.” Furthermore, the sub-unit on Youth has established work¬ 
ing relationships with Syndesmos. 


Vasil T. Istavrides 
Chalke, Turkey 


The Resurrection of Jesus: A Jewish Perspective . By Pinchas Lapides. 
Trans. Wilhelm C. Linss. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1983. Pp. 160. $8.95, paper. 

The resurrection of Jesus has been the point of separation between 
Christians and Jews throughout the centuries. The recent openness and 
ecumenical dialogue between committed followers of these two great 
religions gave the opportunity for an objective and sympathetic view 
of each other. 

This volume was written by a committed and practicing Orthodox 
Jew. Professor Pinchas Lapides, a Jewish New Testament scholar who 
lives and teaches in Germany has been active for several years in pro¬ 
moting dialogue and good will between Christians and Jews. His 
numerous books, as evidenced by the themes that he treats, are of in¬ 
terest to both Christians and Jews and bring greater understanding 
among both followers. Professor Carl E. Braaten gives a succinct theo¬ 
logical introduction to the book that should be very useful to the reader. 

The importance of this volume is that the author openly states that 
he believes in the physical resurrection of Jesus as a historical event. 
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Narrative Cycles of Saints’ Lives in Byzantine 
Churches from the Tenth to the Mid-fourteenth 

Century 


THALIA GOUMA-PETERSON 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CULT of saints in the Christian East has 
long been recognized, as has the significance of the saint’s life as literary 
genre and socio-historical document. The indispensable place that saints 
held in Byzantine society as protectors, friends, and active participants 
in everyday life is demonstrated by the popularity of pilgrimages, the 
translation and veneration of relics, the many stories of miraculous heal¬ 
ings, and the veneration of living saints. The canon of saints and parallel 
body of hagiographical literature continued to grow throughout the 
history of Byzantium, in spite of periods of retrenchment. The growth 
took various shapes and was influenced by complex and changing pat¬ 
terns of popular piety and church and state politics. But it never lost 
its central force and always included a component of living saints or 
holy men who were a constant presence both in the cities and in the 
countryside. 1 

In view of the hagio-centric nature of Byzantine life one would ex¬ 
pect that painted cycles of saints’ lives would have been an especially 
popular genre. But this does not seem to have been the case. Illustrated 
saints* lives in Byzantine manuscripts appear to have been few even 
in editions of the Metaphrastian Menologion, and icons combining an 


! On the role of the saint in Byzantine society and culture, see the collection of articles 
in The Byzantine Saint. University of Birmingham Fourteenth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies , Sergei Hackel ed., Studies Supplementary to Sobomost 5 (Birmingham, 
1981). See also Peter Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Anti¬ 
quity,” Journal of Roman Studies 61 (1971) 80-101, and by the same author “A Dark- 
Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,” English Historical Review (1973) 
1-34. 
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image of the saint with scenes from his or her life appear to have been 
the exception rather than the rule. 2 The evidence provided by Byzan¬ 
tine church decoration from the tenth to the mid-fourteenth century, 
though fragmentary and partly determined by accidental survival, sug¬ 
gests that monumental cycles of saints’ lives were equally limited in 
number and restricted in range. (In this study a cycle is defined as a 
narrative of two or more scenes.) 

A survey of surviving monuments in Kappadocia, Greece, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Russia, in spite of its incompleteness due to the 
extensive loss of churches (especially in Constantinople and Thessalo- 
nike), provides some rather startling evidence. (The survey does include 
two surviving cycles from Constantinople and two from the churches 
of Sicily, which were in the sphere of direct Byzantine influence.) 3 For 
a period of 450 years, from the conclusion of the Iconoclast controversy 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, there are 18 saints whose lives 
have been included in Byzantine church decoration: one cycle each of 
Symeon Stylites, Cyril of Alexandria, Panteleimon, Euphemia, 
Gerasimos Iordanites, Euthymios, Stefan Nemanjic and Archbishop 
Arsenije; 2 cycles each of Basil, Sabbas of Jerusalem and Kosmas and 
Damian; 3 cycles of Simeon Nemanja; 4 cycles each of Peter and Paul, 
Demetrios, and Stephen; 6 cycles of the 40 Martyrs of Sebastia; 36 of 
George; and 31 of Nicholas. Of these 18 lives, 8 have been represented 
only once, 3 twice, 4 four times, one five times and the remaining 2 
(Nicholas and George) 31 and 36 times respectively. In other words, 
in surviving cycles, there are only two saints whose lives have been 
represented with any frequency (see Tables A and B). This list does 


2 Nancy Patterson SevCenko, “An Eleventh Century Illustrated Edition of the 
Metaphrastian Menologium,” East European Quarterly 13 (1979) 423-30, and by the 
same author The Life of Saint Nicholas m Byzantine Art, Centro Studi Bizantini Bari, 
Monografie I, (Turin, 1983). See also Temily Mark-Weiner, Narrative Cycles of the Life 
of St George in Byzantine Art, Ph D. Dissertation, New York Umversity, 1977, University 
Microfilms International The rarity of the saint surrounded by scenes of his or her life 
m icon painting becomes clear as one looks through publications on collections of icons, 
e.g G. and M. Soteriou, EIk&vsq Ttjq Movrfq Ziva, 1 (Athens, 1956), and Kurt Weitz- 
mann, The Icon (New York, 1978). 

3 In addition to personal notes this survey was based on the following publications* 
SevCenko, The Life of St Nicholas , Mark-Weiner, Narrative Cycles of the Life of 
St. George; Karin M. Skawran, The Development of Middle Byzantine Fresco Paint¬ 
ing in Greece (Pretoria, 1982), Gordana Babi6, Les chapelles annexes des ighses 
byzantines (Pans, 1969), Guillaume de Gerphanion, Les eghses rupestres de Cappa - 
doce . One nouvelle province de Tart byzantin, 1-3 (Paris, 1925-1934); Marcell Res- 
tle, Byzantine Wall Painting in Asia Minor, 1-3 (New York, 1967), Svetlana Tome- 
kovi6, “Les repercussions du choix du saint patron sur le programme iconographique 
des 6ghses du 12 e siecle en Macedoine et dans le Peloponnese,” Zograph 12 (1981) 
25-42. 
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not include the Archangel Michael because of his non-human angelic 
nature and John the Baptist because he is a Biblical personage whose 
life was frequently treated as part of the life of Christ. 4 

When listed by century the breakdown of numbers of cycles for 
the tenth and eleventh centuries is as follows: 7 for the tenth, all in 
Kappadocia (Basil 2, Peter and Paul 2, Symeon Stylites, George, 
40 Martyrs of Sebastia) and 5 for the eleventh, one in Ohrid (40 Mar¬ 
tyrs of Sebastia), 2 in Kappadocia (George), and 2 in Russia (Peter and 
Paul, George). In addition to the small overall number of preserved 
cycles for these two centuries (12), there also is the negative evidence 
provided by the absence of cycles in the three major foundations of 
Greece: Hosios Loukas in Phokis, the Nea Mone at Chios, and Daphne 
in Attika. The absence is all the more striking at Hosios Loukas since 
its patron saint, Luke of Stiris, had been canonized and his vita had 
been written within the tenth century. It is significant that his life is 
omitted both from the mosaic program of the main church and from 
the frescoes in the crypt and side chapels. Added negative evidence is 
provided by the churches of Kappadocia for, out of some 50 churches 
and chapels (dating mainly from the tenth through the mid-twelfth cen¬ 
tury), only 9 contain lives of saints other than that of Saint John the 
Baptist. 

During the twelfth century there is a relative increase in the number 
of cycles, a total of 17. However at least 8 of these date from the last 
quarter of the century and 7, of the life of George, occur in the churches 
of Georgia, i.e., they form part of a special local cult. The overall 
breakdown is as follows: 2 in Sicily (Peter and Paul), 9 in Russia (one 
of Cyril of Alexandria and 8 of George), 2 in Greece (George and 
Nicholas), 2 in Yugoslavia (George), and one each of Panteleimon 
(Greece), and Nicholas (Mount Athos). This century marks the begin¬ 
ning of the rising popularity of the lives of George and Nicholas. 

Of the 42 cycles surviving from the thirteenth century most are 
located in Greece and Yugoslavia: one of Euphemia (Constantino¬ 
ple), 3 of the 40 Martyrs of Sebastia (2 in Kappadocia and one in 


^his is especially true of the Kappadocian examples which are the earliest and where 
the life of Saint John usually consists of three or four scenes included within the nar¬ 
rative of Christ’s life. Of the 8 cycles of the life of Saint John in Kappadocian churches, 
ranging in date from the tenth to the mid-twelfth century, only 3 are represented as in¬ 
dependent cycles. The linking with Christ’s life also occurs in some later examples, e.g 
Saint Clement in Ohrid (formerly the Virgin Peribleptos, 1294) where the life of Saint 
John, though placed in the diaconicon, also is part of the narrative cycle of the life of 
the Virgin. Of the 14 extant cycles of the life of the Baptist 7 are in Kappadocia (tenth- 
fourteenth), one in Russia (twelfth), 3 in Greece (twelfth-fourteenth), and 3 in Yugoslavia 
(twelfth-fourteenth). 
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Constantinople), 12 of George (9 in Greece, 2 in Yugoslavia, and 
one in Russia), 17 of Nicholas (10 in Greece, 4 in Yugoslavia, 2 
in Bulgaria, and one in Russia), 3 of Simeon Nemanja, 2 of Sab- 
bas of Jerusalem, one of Stefan Nemanjic, and (perhaps) 4 of Ste¬ 
phen, all in Yugoslavia. Several new patterns emerge during this 
century. In spite of the overall increase in numbers of cycles many 
of the saints whose lives had been represented in previous centuries 
do not recur and the life of a number of new saints, who were of 
political/dynastic significance for the rising Serbian kingdom, emerge 
in the churches of Yugoslavia. 5 Among these are lives of recently 
deceased persons, a unique phenomenon in post-Iconoclast Byzan¬ 
tine churches. At the same time the cycles of George and Nicholas 
reach unprecedented popularity in rural Greece and other provin¬ 
cial regions. Finally 3 cycles are survivals of the pre-iconoclast 
tradition of martyrs' lives, the 40 Martyrs of Sebastia and Saint 
Euphemia. The latter could in fact have been a recreation of an early 
cycle. 6 

The pattern of progressive increase in the number of narrative cycles 
characteristic of the last quarter of the twelfth and the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury continued during the first fifty years of the fourteenth. Of the 28 
cycles that survive, all in Greece and Yugoslavia, 12 are of Nicholas 
(6 in Greece and 6 in Yugoslavia), 9 of George (7 in Greece and 2 in 
Yugoslavia), 4 of Demetrios (3 in Yugoslavia and one in Greece) and 
one each of Gerasimos Iordanites (Greece), Euthymios (Greece), and 
Archbishop Arsenije (Yugoslavia). This survey stops with the middle 
of the fourteenth century because the monuments for the latter part 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth century have not been adequately 
studied. However, the many small churches of Crete suggest that in¬ 
clusion of lives of saints continued and increased, that George and 
Nicholas were the most popular, and that some new cycles also emerged. 
It would seem then that the pattern of creating cycles for saints of local 
importance or of particular significance to the donor (frequently, though 
not always, the patron saint of the church) is characteristic of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Equally characteristic is that during 
this period, in several instances, more than one saint's life was included 
in a church (e.g.: Sopo£ani: Stephen, George, and Simeon Nemanja; 
Gradac: George, Simeon Nemanja, and Sabbas; Saint Nicholas Or- 
fanos: Nicholas and Gerasimos Iordanites; Decani: Demetrios, 


5 Babic, Les chappelles annexes, pp. 129-58. 

6 Rudolf Nauman and Hans Belting, Die Euphemia-Kirche am Hippodrom zu Istan¬ 
bul und ihre Fresken (Berlin, 1966), pp 114-52 
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Nicholas, and George). This did, however, also occur in some earlier 
churches. 

The evidence provided by this survey does not claim to be complete, 
not even of preserved monuments. Further study may turn up more 
instances. The available evidence does, however, suggest some overall 
patterns. First, it suggests a pattern of growth from what one could 
term a resistance to the inclusion of saints’ lives in church decoration 
during the tenth, eleventh, and first half of the twelfth century to an 
increasing acceptance in subsequent centuries. This change coincides 
with a period of closer contact with the West, with the temporary 
dissolution and progressive decentralization of the empire, and with 
the growth of foreign centers and provincial regions with specific local 
interests and needs. 

However, in surveying the period of 450 years as a whole, the most 
striking phenomenon, I believe, remains the restricted number of saints 
whose lives were included in church decoration, a total of 18. When 
compared with the approximately 150 lives in the Metaphrastian 
Menologion plus the continuing additions of saints and of written lives 
from the eleventh through the fourteenth centuries, the number appears 
even more miniscule. 7 Equally striking is the fact that only 4 of the 18 
saints could qualify as holy men—that is, ascetic or monastic saints 
who existed, in varying degrees, outside the vested hierarchy and 
political structure of the official church and who derived their power 
through a strong basis of local or regional followers. 8 Of the lives of 
these 4 saints (Symeon Stylites, Sabbas of Jerusalem, Gerasimos Ior- 
danites and Euthymios), 3 have been represented only once (Symeon 
Stylites, Euthymios, Gerasimos Iordanites). In addition, all 4 are saints 
who lived during the early period of the empire (fourth to seventh cen¬ 
tury) and 2 are the founders of Palestinian monasticism. That is, they 
and their lives meet the requirement of antiquity or “holiness through 
consecration by the past” 9 so important for the validation of the icon 
and by extension for the representation of a saint’s life in pictorial form. 
Several also meet the requirement of investiture and acceptance by the 
church hierarchy, e.g., Euthymios who became both deacon and 


7 §evCenko, “An Eleventh Century Illustrated Edition,” pp. 423-30. Robert Brown¬ 
ing, “The ‘Low Lever Saint’s Life in the Early Byzantine World,” The Byzantine 
Saint, pp. 117-27. Evelyn Patlagean, “Saintete et pouvoir,” The Byzantine Saint, pp. 
88-105 A. E Laiou-Thomadakis, “Saints and Society in the Late Byzantine Empire,” 
Charanis Studies . Essays in Honor of Peter Charanis (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1980) 
pp. 84-114. 

8 Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis,” p. 21. 

9 Ibid., p 8. 
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presbyter before retiring to the Palestinian desert, as the scenes of his 
life are careful to stress. 10 

Of the remaining 14 saints, again most belong to the early history 
of the church: one is a pair of apostles (Peter and Paul), 3 are doctor 
saints and martyrs (Panteleimon, Kosmas and Damianos), 3 are soldier 
saints and martyrs (George, Demetrios, and the group of 40 Martyrs 
of Sebastia), one is a female martyr (Euphemia), and 3 are bishops (Cyril 
of Alexandria, Basil, and Nicholas). Of the 18 only 3 are men who lived 
more recently (Simeon Nemanja, Stephan Nemanjic, and Archbishop 
Arsenije) and they are part of the official church, in this case the Ser¬ 
bian church, for which their sanctity was both a political and a religious 
validation. 

One big gap, of course, remains the almost total absence of evidence 
from Constantinople, except for two thirteenth-century examples. (The 
recently discovered cycle of the life of Saint Francis of Assisi is a 
Western import and has not been included in this survey.) However, 
for the tenth and eleventh centuries the churches of Kappadocia which, 
it is generally agreed, do reflect Constantinopolitan trends, and Saint 
Sophia in Kiev, whose decoration clearly was under metropolitan in¬ 
fluence, do give some indication of the saints whose lives might have 
been included in Constantinopolitan churches. 11 They are Basil, Sy- 
meon Stylites, Peter and Paul, the 40 Martyrs of Sebastia, and George 
(and also John the Baptist and Michael and Gabriel). Again if for the 
twelfth century we look at the Russian and Sicilian churches for some 
evidence of Constantinopolitan trends, we find Cyril of Alexandria, 
Peter and Paul, and George (and also John the Baptist and Michael). 
This evidence, though partial, suggests a restricted and conservative 
range of cycles. It is interesting that the lives of the two important bishop 
saints, Basil and Cyril, which may have been of special significance 
for the capital, do not become popular in more provincial and rural 
churches of subsequent centuries. 

Finally the two saints whose lives were most frequently represented, 
George and Nicholas, are also the least historical. They seem in fact 
to have been invented through a conflation of several historical and/or 
fictitious persons. 12 There still is no satisfactory explanation for the 
popularity of their cults and the numerous narrative cycles of their lives. 

ia Thaha Gouma-Peterson, “The Parecclesion of Saint Euthymios m Thessalomca* Art 
and Monastic Policy under Andromcos II,” The Art Bulletin 58 (1976) 168-83. 

n For a recent opinion see Lyn Rodley, “The Pigeon House Church, Cavusm,” 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantimstik 33 (1983) 301-39 

12 Sevcenko, The Life of St Nicholas , pp 18-24 Mark-Weiner, Narrative Cycles of 
the Life of St. George , pp. 1-10 
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A contributing factor may have been their antiquity. According to some 
versions of his life George lived during the reign of Diocletian, and 
Nicholas was active during the reign of Constantine. Another may have 
been the fictiousness of their lives which gave more freedom for elabora¬ 
tion and a chance to create a varied and appealing combination of cir¬ 
cumstances and events. As a result, in the life of Saint Nicholas we 
have a respected bishop saint who protects the poor, delivers sailors 
from storm-causing devils, and intercedes with the highest authority, 
the Emperor himself, on behalf of generals wrongly accused. Clearly 
this combination would appeal to a large constituency: the poor, sailors, 
and the military. In the case of Saint George we have one of the most 
ancient and respected martyr/military saints whose life is a veritable 
treasure house of types of martyrdom (eleven different ones to be 
precise) of which there always was a generous sampling in the narrative 
cycles. His popularity and the frequency of representations of his life 
attest to the continued high status enjoyed by martyr saints who after 
the tenth century also became military saints. 

The importance of martyrs as models for emulation and as effec¬ 
tive intercessors for salvation dates back to the pre-Iconoclast period, 
and references to martyr-cycles in churches exist in such early sources 
as the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, and Asterios of Amasea. 13 
Their continued high status, over that of any other group of saints, 
during the eighth century is attested to by the life of Patriarch Tarasios 
(784-806), composed shortly after 787 by Ignatios the Deacon. 14 Ig- 
natios contrasts the host of “celebrated” martyrs, who were “incom¬ 
parable in noble courage,” whom Tarasios could only “praise” in his 
speeches and “implore their salutary intervention before God,” whose 
struggles he “outlined” in churches, with the ascetic saints whom 
Tarasios did not allow to “obtain any advantage over him” (“He vied 
with some,... was somewhat inferior to some, and somewhat superior 
to others.”). The implication is clear and gives perhaps some insight 
for the absence of the lives of ascetics or holy men from Byzantine 
churches: the ascetic saints could be emulated and even surpassed by 
living clerics. The martyrs who suffered excruciating deaths during the 
early history of the church were hors concours, they could only be ad¬ 
mired, praised, and implored. They were the heroes of the past. Their 


13 Nicholas Gendle, “The Role of the Byzantine Saint in the Development of the Icon 
Cult,” The Byzantine Saint , p. 182 

14 This text was presented and discussed by Ihor SevCenko at the Dumbarton Oaks Sym¬ 
posium, Spring, 1984. The paper was entitled “A Program of Church Decoration Soon 
After 787 According to the Vita Tarasn of Ignatios the Deacon ” All subsequent references 
are to Sevdenko’s translation of sections of this text, handed out at the Symposium 
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struggles should be put up in churches to better inspire the faithful. 
On the contrary the lives and struggles of the ascetics, which were human 
as opposed to heroic, were not deemed worthy of representation by 
Tarasios. A second reason why the ascetic saints may not have been 
deemed “incomparable” by Ignatios is that they “were known to 
be saviors either of themselves alone or of only a few other people.” 
In other words they would not be as effective intercessors as the 
martyrs. 

The Vita Tarasii also provides information about the kind of scenes 
from martyrs’ lives that had been represented in pre-iconoclast churches 
and some of which Tarasios had put up in churches in his own lifetime 
(i.e., towards the end of the eighth century). For the Vita describes at 
length and in vivid detail a repertory of scenes of all types of martyr¬ 
dom which would “drench” the faithful “in warm tears” and make 
them “groan with compunction” as they partook m their minds “of 
this spiritual feast.” The descriptions suggest individual or paired scenes 
of martyrdom similar to those in the Menologium Vaticanum. 15 

Ignatios’ restrained attitude toward the ascetic holy man and his 
reluctance to attribute to him the heroic power of sanctity reflects the 
remnants of Iconoclast ideology for, as Kazhdan has observed, “the 
worship of the ideal independent monk had to be destroyed [in the 
eighth century] before the omnipotent Byzantine monarchy could be 
established.” 16 This ambivalent attitude was not completely eradicated 
until the fourteenth century and manifested itself in different forms 
during different periods. 17 It would seem that it also underlies the 
reluctance to represent the lives of ascetic holy men, of more recent 
date, who had gained sanctity through a popular following, and thus 
is partly responsible for the restricted range of lives represented in 
Byzantine churches. 

Further reasons for the restricted range and small number of nar¬ 
rative cycles may have been the very special significance accorded to 
the portrait image in the Christian East as the official testimony of the 
saint’s existence, the belief in intercession, and, as Brown has observed, 
“the consequent psychological need to focus one’s attention and hopes 


15 It is not clear from the wording m the text whether Ignatios was describing examples 
of scenes put up by Tarasios or whether he was referring to a general inventory of scenes 
of martyrdom, with which he was familiar because they had been represented in earlier 
churches, and from which Tarasios would choose 
16 Alexander Kazhdan and Giles Constable, People and Power in Byzantium 
(Washington, D.C , 1982), p 133 

17 Paul Magdalino, “The Byzantine Holy Man in the Twelfth Century,” The Byzan¬ 
tine Saint , pp 61-64 
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on the face of the intercessor.” 18 The portrait image was in fact 
treated as a kind of continuum with the living saint. 19 Also the 
Iconodule belief, subsequently adopted by the official church, that 
icons had the same spiritual power and status as the Gospel book 
and were contemporary with it 20 made it difficult, if not impossible, 
during the first few centuries after Iconoclasm to raise the life of 
more recently deceased human beings to the same level of holiness. 
The passion of the early martyrs was a complement to that of Christ, 
hence they could be included. The cycles of George, Demetrios, the 
40 Martyrs of Sebastia and Euphemia came out of this early tradi¬ 
tion. Their passion “raised them from the material to the super¬ 
natural.” 21 

That the increased popularity of narrative cycles of saints’ lives from 
the last quarter of the twelfth century on coincides with a period which 
has been identified as hagiographically disappointing, 22 when the holy 
man “ran the risk of losing his credentials” 23 seems at first paradox¬ 
ical. However, on second thought, it appears that the pictorial represen¬ 
tations of saints’ lives acted as a counterbalance to the absence of the 
actual holy man from Byzantine life. During the same period, some 
of the cycles also express the increasing politicization of the saint which 
began in the eleventh century and accelerated during the late twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 24 That certainly was the case with the group 
of saints represented in the Serbian churches. Here recently deceased 
bishops were paralleled with saints Stephen and Sabbas in order to 
validate the central authority of the Serbian church. 

In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, during the con¬ 
clusion of Michael the VIII’s controversial reign and the eradication 
of his unpopular policies after his death, the ascetic was again much 
in evidence in Byzantine society “as prophet, adviser, and leading figure 
in ecclesiastical controversies.” 25 Hagiography flourished again and 
monastic power, now allied with official church structure, took a firmer 


18 Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis,” pp. 12-14. 

19 Gendle, “The Role of the Byzantine Saint,” pp. 182-85. 

^Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis,” pp. 7-8. 

21 Ibid., p. 5. 

22 Hans George Beck, Kirche und Theologische Litteratur im Byzaittinischen Reich 
(Munich, 1959), p. 271. 

23 Magdahno, “The Byzantine Holy Man,” p. 52 

^Rosemary Morns, “The Political Saint of the Eleventh Century,” The Byzantine 
Saint, p. 50 Ruth Macndes, “Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Penod,” 
The Byzantine Saint, p. 68. 

25 Ibid. 
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hold than ever before in Byzantine society. 26 During this period and 
especially during the reign of Andronikos II, the representation of the 
standard saints* lives continued but a few new cycles of lives of monastic 
saints were also created (e.g., Euthymios, Gerasimos Iordanites). These 
cycles emphasized the long tradition of Eastern monasticism and its 
presence as a positive force in Byzantine society. 

As the ascetic holy man became bishop and patriarch (Athanasios, 
John Kosmas, Theoleptos of Philadelphia) and advised the emperor 
and his circle on personal and political matters, one might have expected 
lives of more recent ascetics to emerge as narrative cycles. Yet that did 
not happen. The few new lives continued to be of ancient saints 
validated by the past. The adoption of John Kosmas as spiritual father 
by the protostrator Michael Glavas Tarchaneiotes and his wife Maria 
and his elevation to patriarch, coincided with the adoption of Euthymios 
as their saintly intercessor, the dedication of a major chapel to him, 
and the creation of a splendid monumental narrative cycle of his life 
as a prototype of ascetic holiness. 27 

The new climate of increasing uncertainty during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries necessitated more elaborate and more specific 
evidence than the icon-portrait to assure people of the saint’s continued 
presence as protector and advocate. The narrative cycles reminded and 
reassured the beholder that human beings who had lived on this earth 
continued to act as agents in the joining of heaven and earth. 28 The 
cycles also attempted to order and make coherent human experiences 
and perceptions. But the continued conservation and restrictive choices 
may also express a desire for “immovable ethical and esthetic princi¬ 
ples” 29 during a period when the sociopolitical situation was becoming 
increasingly more unstable and contradictory. The phenomenon of Saint 
Francis of Assisi and the blossoming of impressive monumental cycles 
of his life shortly after his death never happened in post-Iconoclast 
Byzantine society. The genuine individualism of that phenomenon could 
not occur in a “world of individualism without freedom.” 30 

Finally, it is precisely the continued popularity and power that liv¬ 
ing saints held in Byzantium as friends, intercessors, advisers, and 


26 Beck, Kirche, p 272. Laiou-Thomadakis, “Saints and Society,” p. 84. 

27 Gouma-Peterson, “The Parecclesion of St. Euthymios,” and by the same author, 
“Christ as Ministrant and the Priest as Mimstrant of Christ in a Palaeologan Program 
of 1303,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 32 (1978) 213-16. 

28 Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints, The Haskell Lectures on History of Religion, 
New Senes, No. 2 (Chicago, 1981), p. 1. 

29 Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, pp 160-61. 

30 Ibid , pp 34, 90-91, 160-61 
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political foci that made the permanent recording of their lives on walls 
of churches dangerous, especially in a society where images were con¬ 
sidered truer and more real than living persons. The story of their lives 
might have challenged too vigorously the unitary and, at least in theory, 
centralized authority of the church. 31 


31 On the centralization of the Byzantine administrative system see Kazhdan and Con¬ 
stable, People and Power, pp. 34-35. On the political power of the Byzantine saint see: 
Morris, “The Political Saint,” pp. 43-50; Patlagean, “Sainted et pouvoir,” pp. 88-105; 
Browning, “The ‘Low Level’ Saint’s Life,” pp. 117-27; Macrides, “Saints and Saint¬ 
hood,” pp. 67-87. 
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NARRATIVE CYCLES OF SAINTS LIVES IN 
BYZANTINE CHURCHES c.900-1350 

Table A 

List of Saints (according to numbers of cycles) 


1. Archbishop Arsenije 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Euphymia 
Euthymios 


Gerasimos Iordanites 
Panteleimon 
Symeon Stylites 
Stefan Nemajic 


2. Basil 

Kosmas and Damianos 
Sabbas of Jerusalem 


3. Simeon Nemanja 


4. Demetrios 
Peter and Paul 
Stephen (?) 


6. 40 Martyrs of Sebasteia 


31. Nicholas 


36. George 


Total number of Saints 18 
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Table B2 

List by Century-more than one Cycle 


Basil 

Peter 
& Paul 

40 Martyrs 
of Sebasteia 

George 

Nicholas 

Kosmas 
& Damianos 

Sabbas of 
Jerusalem 

Stephen 

Simeon 

Nemanja 

Demetnos 

Kappadocia 

1 Balkham 
Deressi 

2 Toqale 

New Church 

Kappadocia 

1 Balkham 
Deressi 

2 Belli 

Kilisse 

Kappadocia 

1 Belli 

Kilisse 

Kappadocia 

1 Goreme 
Chapel 9 








Russia 

1 Kiev 

St Sophia 

Yugoslavia 

1 Ohrid 

St Sophia 

Kappadocia 

1 Goreme 

2 Behsimar 
Russia Kiev 

3 St Sophia 








Italy Sicily 

1 Palermo 

2 Monreale 

Athos C) 

Russia 8 
Greece 1 
Yugoslavia 2 

Greece 

1 Kastoria 
(St Nicholas 
Kasmtzes) 

1 AthosC) 

Greece 

1 Kastona 
(Sts Anar- 
gyroi) 







Kappadocia 

1 Sahinefandi 
Ch of 40 
Martyrs 

2 Constanti¬ 
nople 

St Euphemia 

Greece 9 
Yugoslavia 2 
Russia 1 

Greece 10 
Yugoslavia 4 
Bulgaria 2 
Russia 1 


Yugoslavia 

1 2iCa 

1 Gradac 

Yugoslavia 

1 2ida 

1 SopoCam 

1 Gradac 

1 MoraCa 

Yugoslavia 

1 Studemca 

1 SopoCam 

1 Gradac 





Greece 7 
(Crete) 
Yugoslavia 2 

Greece 6 
Yugoslavia 6 

Greece 

1 Mystras 

St Demetnos 




Yugoslavia 3 

Prizren 

DeCani 

Pei 

Greece 1 
Mystras 
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Table B1 

List by Century-One Cycle 


Symeon 

Stylites 

Cyril of 
Alexandria 

Panteleimon 

Euphymia 

-1 

Euthymios 

I 

Gerasimos 

Iordanites 

Stefan 

Nemanjic 

Archbishop 

Arsenije 

Kappadocia 
Zilve Chapel ; 
of Symeon 
Stylites 








! 







i 


Russia 

Kiev 

Holy 

Trinity 

Yugoslavia 

(Macedonia) 

Nerezi 

St Panteleimon 









Constantinople 
St Euphymia 



Yugoslavia 

MoraCa 

Ch of the Dor- 
mition of the 
Virgin 






Thessalonike 
Parekklesion 
of St Euthy¬ 
mios 

Thessalonike 
St Nicholas 
Orphanos 

Yugoslavia 

Pec 

Ch of the 
Virgin 
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confessor and martyr in exile, ours must recognize him as a father 
of the Church (p. 173). 

While his intended audience is clearly not the average lay person, 
the author’s clarity and sensitive style are attractive enough to main¬ 
tain interest even for those who shrink at the prospect of reading “the¬ 
ology.” Travis has made an effort to use difficult theological terms 
only when unavoidable, and then to offer definitions in simpler terms 
when possible. The abundance of Greek terms (from the classical phil¬ 
osophers, the church fathers, and the patriarch’s own writings) which 
bear upon the theological discussion, are presented in English phonetics 
(although footnotes cite foreign titles in the original languages). One 
can read and apprehend the book’s content, then, without knowledge 
of Greek. Plentiful footnotes offer those with advanced interests much 
referential direction, and a general index is a welcome convenience. 

The result of Travis’ meticulous study is a compendium of theologi¬ 
cal discourses, which originated in the mind and spirit of the patriarch, 
and were brought to light by a modern scholar of Byzantine Church 
History. The issues presented include some of the most troublesome 
the Church has faced to our own day: trinitarian theology, the incarna¬ 
tion, veneration of images, and eschatology to name but few. Travis’ 
contribution does not end with the systematic presentation of the patri¬ 
arch’s teachings. He weaves into the discussion his own pastoral under¬ 
standing of the issues, reflecting as well upon the tradition and doc¬ 
trine of the Church. This reinforcement of the orthodoxy of the patri¬ 
arch’s teachings, reiterates in yet another way for the reader that while 
Nikephoros’ major accomplishment was to reestablish the theological 
basis for the veneration of icons, his was a total and ongoing involve¬ 
ment with the overall well-being of the Church, which led him, while 
making a defense of images, to a defense of the faith. 

George Diamant 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


Nicholas of Met hone. Refutation of Proclus ’ Elements of Theology . 
By Athanasios D. Angelou. Athens and Leiden, 1984. Pp. lxxxii + 204. 

This is the first volume in the Series Philosophi Byzantini of the 
Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, published by the Academy of 
Athens under the auspices of the International Union of Academies. 
The project is supervised by an international committee composed of 
L. Benakis, R. Browning, H. Hunger, C. A. Trypanis, G. Verbeke, 
and D. Zakythinos. The present volume is an excellent beginning to 
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this auspicious series. 

Nicholas (Nicholaos, Nikolaos) was one of the most important 
thinkers of twelfth-century Byzantium but we know neither the date 
nor the place of his birth. We only know with certainty that he was 
a theological adviser of Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) and 
that he was elected bishop of Methone in the Peloponnesos sometime 
before the enthronement of Patriarch Nikolaos IV Muzalon in 1147. 
His last dated work was written in 1160 and his death occurred around 
1165 but not beyond 1166. Though remote from the capital, Methone 
was an important city from as early as the ninth century. The little 
known ninth-century Bishop Athanasios who was born in Catania, Sic¬ 
ily, but emigrated to Patras in the Peloponnesos, was deemed worthy 
to become bishop of Methone because it was a prominent ( periphanes) 
city. By the twelfth century, Methone was an enterprising port and a 
popular stopping place for Palestine-bound pilgrims. It was because 
of its economic and cultural importance that several other educated 
and competent persons, including Nicholas, had been appointed its 
bishops. That Nicholas considered his appointment there as a “con¬ 
demnation” should not surprise us because he compared Methone with 
Constantinople whose intellectual environment he had missed. 

Nicholas was the author of sixteen works on a variety of subjects 
but his Refutation of Proclus* Elements of Theology is the most im¬ 
portant. It has survived in thirteen manuscripts and in a sixteenth- 
century Latin translation. The present critical edition is based on only 
three because the other ten “are of no importance for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the archetype and belong to the codices eliminandi” (p. xlvii). 

In some seventy-five pages of Introduction, the author discusses 
Nicholas’ life and times as reflected in his works, a list and a brief com¬ 
mentary of Nicholas’ works with an emphasis on his “Refutation,” 
the interrelationship of the various manuscripts of the “Refutation,” 
and its intellectual background. These five chapters end with an ap¬ 
pendix and a bibliography. The second half of the book includes the 
text of Nicholas’ essay. 

Nicholas’ Refutation of Proclus* Elements of Theology was writ¬ 
ten in order to protect the faithful from the infiltration of Neoplatonic 
philosophy which had been used to undermine certain doctrines of the 
Church. Nicholas’ method was to pose and answer questions, and pro¬ 
ceed even further by discussing other existing issues. Long before his 
appointment to Methone, Nicholas had established a good reputation 
in Constantinople as a theologian. The disputes between the supporters 
and the enemies of Patriarch Nicholas Muzalon provided the oppor¬ 
tunity to some people “who love leisure and innovations as much as 
horse races, who are completely indifferent to the harm which is being 
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done to the Church and are prepared to welcome any change and zeal¬ 
ously assist the ‘charioteers of this change’ in their actions” (xviii) to 
undermine teachings as well as the authority of the Church. Nicholas 
was critical not only of heretics but also of bishops who abandoned 
their flock in times of Turkish and other foreign invasions preferring 
to save themselves by flight rather than stay and protect it from its ene¬ 
mies (xvii). The present text illuminates the nature of the conflict be¬ 
tween pagan and Christian Hellenism. The twelfth century brought a 
considerable reaction to the study of Hellenic thought which had flour¬ 
ished in the eleventh century under the influence of Michael Psellos 
and John Italos. There were people who preferred Greek philosophical 
wisdom to Christian doctrine while others used philosophical syllogisms 
to question church dogmas. 

The Neoplatonic philosophy of Proklos had been idealized by 
Psellos who admired and considered him as the epitome of human wis¬ 
dom. But by the middle of the twelfth century, Proklos was considered 
by some churchmen as a heresiarch and his philosophy as a source of 
heresies. Thus Nicholas’ concern with Proklos’ philosophy, especially 
his Neoplatonic categories and their influence on Christian doctrine. 

This is an attractive and excellently executed book of interest to theo¬ 
logians, philosophers, and medieval historians both Byzantine and 
Western. The author deserves our thanks and congratulations for a 
superb piece of work. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton State College 


Muslim-Christian Relations and Inter-Christian Relations in the 
Middle East . The Case of the Jacobites in an Age of Transition . By 
John Joseph. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983. 
Pp. 205 + Bibliography. 

The author of The Nestorians and their Muslim Neighbors Prince¬ 
ton, 1961) has now come up with an additional and welcome contribu¬ 
tion to our understanding of the intricate subject of religious complex¬ 
ity and diversity in the Middle East. Two restrictions have been imposed 
in the book by the author himself: first, a sociological restriction to 
deal specifically with the Jacobite community and, second, a historical 
restriction to deal only with the period from the early 1800s to the pres¬ 
ent. Mercifully the author has not adhered absolutely to his promise: 
otherwise he might have ended up with an esoteric book, much too 
technical for a general reader who needs the historical background in 
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O City of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniates . Translated by 
Harry J. Magoulias. Byzantine Texts in Translation. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1984. Pp. xix + 442 (including 4 plates + 3 
maps). $40.00, cloth. 

Dr. Harry J. Magoulias, Professor of History at Wayne State 
University, was challenged over two decades ago when he was a Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Junior Fellow by Professor Glanville Downey, to under¬ 
take a translation of Niketas Choniates’ history—one of the most 
monumental and most important documents of the Byzantine period. 
The translator devoted five years of his professional life to this task 
and has succeeded admirably in producing a truly elegant translation, 
with introduction, notes, bibliography, and index to a valuable resource 
for the study of the period from 1118 to 1207. 

Niketas Choniates (ca. 1155-1215), a Byzantine nobleman and 
official, was an eyewitness to much of what he reports. His Annals 
begin with the reign of John Komnenos and end with the Fall of Con¬ 
stantinople to the Crusaders. After the Preface, which is reminiscent 
of the introductions of Herodotus and Thucydides, the ten books of 
the Annals survey 1, The Reign of John Komnenos; 2. The Reign of 
Manuel Komnenos; 3. The Reign of Alexios Porphyrogennetos, the son 
of Emperor Manuel; 4. The Reign of Andronikos Komnenos; 5. The 
Reign of Isaakios Angelos; 6. The Reign of Alexios Angelos; 7. The 
Second Reign of Isaakios Angelos, together with his Son Alexios; 
8. The Reign of Alexios Doukas, also called Mourtzouphlos; 9. The 
Events Which Befell the Romans Following the Fall of Constantino¬ 
ple, by the Same Choniates; and 10. Of the Same Blessed Choniates 
from His History of Constantinople. In fact, Choniates covers the 
period that begins with the death of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos 
on 15-16 August 1118 and concludes with the events of the autumn of 
1207. 

Niketas Choniates believes in the value of history and insists, like 
the ancient Greek historians, that history has moral lessons to teach us: 

Historical narratives, indeed, have been invented for the benefit 
of mankind, since those who will are able to gather from many 
of these the most advantageous insights. In recording ancient events 
and customs, the narratives elucidate human nature and expose men 
of noble sentiments, those who nourish a natural love for the good, 
to varied experiences. In abasing evil and exalting the noble deed, 
they introduce us, for the most part, to the temperate and the in¬ 
temperate who incline one or the other of these two scales. Men 
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who value the attribute of virtue and eschew shameless conduct 
and corrupt habitude, although born mortal and subject to death, 
are immortalized and brought back to life by the writing of history. 
The same is true for those who, on the contrary, have led depraved 
lives. It is most fitting that the actions of the virtuous and the 
shameless be known to posterity (p. 3). 

Niketas Choniates insists that the objective of history is truth, and that 
he will try to write this kind of history with clarity and succinctness. 
Still, his Annals give us a picture of good battling evil, with evil in the 
end seemingly triumphing (Constantinople falls to the barbarians). He 
wastes no time in describing the most violent, most tragic, and most 
gruesome activities of his chosen period of study and vividly portrays 
the horrible treatment of Eastern Christians by Western Christians that 
helps explain the centuries’ long hostility between the East and the West 
and that helped prepare the Byzantine empire for its eventual subjuga¬ 
tion by the Ottoman Turks. His is a story of the inhumanity of man 
to his fellow man. 

The Annals of Niketas Choniates tells us the story from the inside, 
as only a contemporary and insider could tell it. Professor Magoulias’ 
excellent translation has now made this valuable and fascinating primary 
document available to a much wider spectrum of readers than would 
have been otherwise possible in very handsome format. For this labor 
of love we are greatly in his debt. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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On the Profession of a Christian 
Ti to too XpioTiavoO ’E^ayY^HG 
by Saint Gregory of Nyssa 


BROTHER CASIMIR, O.C.S.O. 

INTRODUCTION 

ON THE PROFESSION OF A CHRISTIAN is a short treatise in the form 
of a letter addressed to Harmonios, a friend and disciple of Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa. Gregory has neglected to write to Harmonios, so 
he compares himself to a person who has been delinquent in paying 
taxes and must now render an account for his debts. To atone for such 
neglect, Gregory composes a longer than usual letter to his disciple for 
the purpose of “reflecting our personal conversations.” His negligence 
in writing provides the excuse or opportunity to set the tone of the let¬ 
ter: “the promise belonging to Christians is indeed a debt.” 

On the Profession of a Christian resembles Gregory’s other better 
known treatise also in letter form, entitled On Perfection .* Both 
epistles deal with the proper name of Jesus Christ. To Harmonios, 
Gregory stresses the obligations belonging to a Christian’s profession 
(£ 7 tdyYeA,pa) which resemble those of other professions such as an 
orator or doctor. To Olympios, another disciple, Gregory underlines 
the metaphysical element of Christian living in On Perfection . 

As bishop of Nyssa, Gregory had only brief intervals of tranquillity, 
yet all the while he was preoccupied with the perfection of the spiritual life 
and set his energies to work advancing this ideal. In his two letters, the 
basic Christian dogmas, as means of attaining the perfection of the Chris¬ 
tian life, are presented. Both epistles present the spiritual life as an 
organic whole, a realization of the mystery of baptism, the dying to sin, 
and rising to new life. Gregory proposes that the meaning of Christianity 
be examined etymologically. Here are parallel passages from both letters: 


1 Published in The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 29 (1984) 29. 
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Let us consider Christianity with respect to its etymology ... if the 
name of Christ is changed into a term to make it clearer and more 
recognizable, it signifies kingship, for by this use, holy Scripture 
demonstrates royal honor [On the Profession of a Christian J. 134]. 

Since the dignity of (God’s) kingdom transcends every honor, 
power, and sovereignity, the name of Christ rightly and above all 
designates God’s kingly power [On Perfection J. 176-77]. 

The principle name, however, which these two passages single out to 
designate the reality of Christ is “kingship.” “Since Scripture says that 
the divinity is inexpressible ... the prophets and apostles must guide 
us by many names . . . thus by the word “kingdom” (PaoiXeia) 
sovereign power of everything is intimated” (J.134). 

One theme running through On the Profession of a Christian is 
“knowledge of the incarnate nature.” All the virtues man can acquire 
are applicable to Christ by means of his incarnation: “righteousness, 
wisdom, power, truth, goodness, life, salvation, incorruptibility, the 
stable and unchangeable” (J.134). These virtues enable us to “imitate 
the divine nature,” a favorite theme not only of Gregory of Nyssa, but 
of all the Greek Fathers. Each person is a “limb” or eikc&v of Christ’s 
body, the sum of man’s possibilities of likeness to God not only with 
respect to the soul’s nature, but with regard to man’s whole spiritual 
life. A similar passage from On Perfection brings out the close rela¬ 
tionship between limbs of the body and Christ as the head: 

Therefore we are taught that the head has the same nature as each 
member in order that each one may be properly conformed to the 
head. But we are the limbs which contribute to Christ’s body 
(J.198). 

By defining Christianity “as the imitation of the divine nature” (for 
each person is this nature’s eikon ), Gregory of Nyssa borrows Plato’s 
concept of piptiaiq, a copy or reproduction. 2 On the Profession of a 
Christian finds expression of this mimesis with respect to a painting: 
“If anyone should claim that the king’s image 3 engraved on a tablet 


2 Gregory of Nyssa also borrows Plato’s image of the passions as irrational beasts. 
Refer to the humorous example of a monkey which is dressed up like a dancer. The spec¬ 
tators have been captivated by its human traits, but once food has been tossed to the 
monkey, it strips off its costume and dives after these treats (J. 132-33). 

3 Jean Dantelou points out two aspects of sikcov or image: “Deux traites d’abord 
caract^risent la condition divine de l’ame si on la compare a sa condition dechue, c’est 
l’exemption de la mortalite (&<p0apoia) et celle de la sexualite,” Platonisme et Theologie 
Mystique (Paris, 1944), p. 55. 
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is disgraceful and not a true likeness, then would not the king’s authority 
suffer harm because the model’s beauty was treated unbecomingly” 
(J. 137)? Compare this passage with one from On Perfection : “If we 
are taught the art of painting, our teacher gives us a certain beautiful 
form on a tablet: the beauty of that form must be imitated by each 
person’s painting” (J.195). Here the colors are equated with virtues 
imitated by a life according to virtue. 

Ail virtues are rays of the “sun of righteousness” {On Perfec¬ 
tion , J.184) emanating for our illumination. This concept of virtue 
has a rich significance in the theology of the Eastern Church, for 
it means enlightenment by God and a communication of his holi 
ness. Although “God’s transcendent essence is totally incomprehen¬ 
sible” {On Perfection , J.188), we are bidden “not to compare na¬ 
tures here, but to imitate God’s action by our lives as far as it is 
possible” {On the Profession of a Christian, J.138), which is “true 
imitation of the divine perfection and of the perfection (TeXeiOTT|<;) 
of the heavenly God.” Gregory closes his letter On Perfection with 
this very word “perfection” just as he began it, pointing out the 
similarity beween “end” and “goal” (x£A,o<;) in relation to the virtuous 
life: “For perfection truly consists in never stopping our growth 
toward the better nor to limit perfection with any boundary” 
(J.214). 4 Both letters, the one to Olympios and the other to Har- 
monios, strike the reader with their strong christological emphasis: 
the Christian is united to Christ by faith in him and shows his parti¬ 
cipation in Christ by the practice of all the virtues Christ himself 
practiced. 

Although On Perfection confines itself to the use of the great Pauline 
christological quotations, On the Profession of a Christian has fewer 
such references, citing only one verse in full: “Neither eye has seen nor 
ear has heard nor has it entered the heart of man what God has prepared 
for those who love him” (1 Cor 2.9). It is interesting to note that in 
this short letter, Gregory quotes the famous passage of Genesis per¬ 
taining to man as the image and likeness of God (J.136) and Matthew 
6.6 which refers to God who sees in secret (J.133). Coupled with the 
example of a painting (J. 137), these two passages underscore the faculty 


4 This important concept of constant growth is summed up in the word 6rc6KTaoi<;, 
the stretching forth to ever higher goals on the spiritual path. Jean Danielou says of this 
concept of epektasis, “Ainsi le progres suppose une acquisition anterieure, un affermisse- 
ment dans le Bien. Mais en meme temps il suppose qu’on ne regarde pas en arriere, qu’on 
ne s’arrete pas aux richesses acquises, qu’il n’y ait aucun regard sur soi-meme, mais une 
orientation de toute l’ame tendue (£7teKTeiv6pevo<;) vers ce qui est en avant, orientSe 
vers Dieu et vers toutes les richesses qu’elle ne possede pas encore,’* Danielou, Platonisme 
et Thiologie Mystique , p. 325. 
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of vision. 5 Gregory implies that God secretly beholds man (his image, 
reflection) thus setting his eyes upon man’s soul as upon a mirror. In 
these two passages, together with a quote from Psalm 138 which 
Gregory paraphrases as well as cites, we can see that his stress upon 
vision applies to the “heavenly dwelling” (J.139) which lies bare to 
God’s scrutiny. 

Gregory knows no separation between the natural and supernatural. 
He gives importance in On the Profession of a Christian to the will 
or intention for uniting oneself to God: “Separation (from earthly pas¬ 
sions) with regard to space does not apply, but it comes through free 
will alone” (5ia Ttpoaipsasax;, J.140). We have the capacity to will 
the heavenly way of life upon earth, that is, of bringing the supernatural 
sphere into the natural realm. As Hans Urs von Balthasar points out, 
the possession of God is anterior to human efforts of intelligence, 6 for 
his image constitutes our very nature and has a connaturality (ooy- 
ysveia) with him: “Moses taught this when he said, ‘God made man; 
he made him God’s image’—Gen 1.27. The Christian profession, then, 
is the restoration of man to his pristine happiness” (J.136). Man as 
image “does not overstep the limits of our human nature” because the 
last end (opog) of man consists in this assimilation. 7 

By perceiving the unity between nature and supernature, Gregory 
is aware of the profoundly unified view of creation which is proper 
to the Bible. He incorporated perhaps the most accurate perception 
possible of a divine transcendence which is not spirit versus matter, 
but the living God in relation to his creatures. The sensible world, then, 
is not divorced from the spiritual. 8 “We can arrive at whatever we 
wish by our thoughts. Thus the heavenly way of life becomes easy by 


5 “Auffalig oft nennen die Berichte Jesu ‘Anschauen,’ semen ‘Blick,’ als Mittel der 
Begegnung, der Anteilnahme ‘das Schauen’ gleichsam ein Ausgangspunkt fur ‘ein 
Haben,’ das semerseits hinwiederum einen Bestandteil bildet von ‘Tielhaftigkeit,’ ‘Teil- 
habe,’ und ahnlichen Wortbildungen ‘Schauen’ ist also fur Gregor nahezu gleichbedeutend 
mit ‘Haben,’ Friedrich Normann, Teilhabe ein Schlnsselwort der Vatertheologie, 
(Munster, 1978), p 231 

6 “II existe une possession de Dieu anteneure a tous les efforts de l’lntelligence c’est 
1’image de Dieu dans Fame, forme concrete de l’analogie de I’etre, qui du meme coup 
nous mene hors de la ‘nature’ and nous transporte dans domaine intermediate que 1’on 
pourrait, non sans anarchromsme, appelar celui de la ‘grace creee’ ” Presence et Pensee 
(Pans, 1944), p 82 

7 “The goal (5po<;) of human blessedness is to resemble God,” On the Inscriptions 
of the Psalms, PG 44 433C 

8 “Gregor von Nyssa weifi durchaus um die tiefe Kluft, die sinnhche Wahrnehmung 
und gestige Erkenntms voreinander trennen kann Und doch besteht trotz der Gegen- 
satze, ja geradedurch sie vermittelt, sine bestimmte Harmome Der Emklang ist also ein 
Zusammenklang, sonst muftte man von Eintomgkeit sprechen,” Teilhabe ein 
Schlusselwort der Vatertheologie, p 224 
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our willingness to have it upon the earth” (J.140), that is by the choices 
of our free will. Gregory gives the impression here of ignoring man’s 
dependence upon grace, but this apparent neglect is meant to combat 
the fatalism inherent in the paganism of his day. The battleground be¬ 
tween God and the devil (J. 140-41) lies in the human heart or in the 
thoughts (xaTc; Siavoiau;) which Gregory calls our treasure, an insight 
developed in relation to the following verse from the Gospel: “Do not 
lay up treasures on earth but in heaven where neither moth nor rust 
corrupts nor where thieves break in and steal” (Mt 6.19). 

Participation and image are intimately connected, yet a careful 
reading of Gregory’s works shows that they are not identical: participa¬ 
tion refers to the created intellectual nature as a whole, whereas image 
pertains to man only. 9 This means that man has the same attributes 
as his Archetype: “As we conform ourselves to the name Christian by 
participation in Christ, it befits us as a result to have fellowship (koivco- 
via) with all his sublime names” (J.135). The important concept of par¬ 
ticipation (pexoxri, J.135), an absolute distinction but a gratuitous 
union, is for Gregory not a static relationship, rather, it is a process 
always in progress. 10 In Gregory’s Commentary on the Song of Songs, 
the fullest flower of his doctrine on participation is presented as a 
dialogue between bridegroom and bride. Gregory does not use the term 
“divinization” with regard to participation due to the careful distinc¬ 
tion needed to be made between created and uncreated natures in the 
Trinitarian heresies of his time (“the Gospel bids us not to compare 
nature here,” J.138). By our partaking of God’s perfections, his im¬ 
age in us unfolds by our sacramental (On Perfection, J. 191-92) and 
moral participation (On the Profession of a Christian , J.135) in Christ’s 
redemption. 

The reality behind Gregory’s use of the word “participation” in 
both letters is that the transcendent God is present in the participant. 
This transcendent source is never diminished but is present “according 
to one’s ability” (J.141) to bring it to realization. His originality with 
regard to participation consists in seeing its dynamic nature, that is, 
the soul’s stretching forward towards (rcpoq) God while already being 
rooted in him. This is like being rooted in Christ as Alpha yet moving 


9 “ ‘Image’ expresses in the language of Gregory the possession of the same attributes 
as the Archetype; ‘participation’ immediately suggests the derived, secondary and thus 
imperfect possession of them. ‘Image’ suggests rather a state of perfection, ‘participa¬ 
tion’ has essentially dynamic connotations” David Balas, Merovoia &eov , (Rome, 1966), 
pp. 145-46. 

,0 Friedrich Normann gives a brief survey of various terms used for “participation” 
in his book, Teilhabe: ein Schlusseiwort der Vatertheologie, pp.3-72, as background for 
a study of participation in the Church Fathers. 
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towards him as Omega, that is, towards an eschatological fulfillment. 
Man’s gpoq for things incorporeal provides the energy for such move¬ 
ment as when Wisdom prescribes this passionate epoq for the divine 
beauty. 11 We have no mention of £po<; in On the Profession of a 
Christian , yet the passion Gregory demonstrates to Harmonios for “the 
blessedness of the life above” (J. 140) is plainly evident to the reader. 
Gregory graciously closes his letter, expressing the desire that Har¬ 
monios be attentive for heaven and quotes from Saint Paul ”... nor 
has it entered the heart of man what God has prepared for those who 
love (dyanmoiv) him” (1 Cor 2.9). We find Gregory’s affection for 
his disciple summed up at the letter’s conclusion which is founded in 
a desire for the things of heaven: “May this which is a delight to God 
and pleasing to us be ever agreeable to you.” And this desire for God 
in none other than the “profession of a Christian.” 

* * * * * 

A note regarding the text, On the Profession of a Christian: In the left 
margins of the text are the letters “J” and “M.” “J” refers to the 
text in Werner Jaeger’s critical edition (Leiden, 1963, viii. 1), while “M” 
refers to Migne’s edition, PG 46. 


11 “I boldly add to these words: ‘Be passionate ( erastheti ) about it’,” Commentary on 
the Song of Songs, First Homily, J.23. Reinhard Hiibner says of eros in Gregory of Nyssa: 
“Die Erfiillung dieses Eros besagt Empfang des Lebens oder des Guten oder der Tugend 
oder Freiheit, und es ist wichtig festzuhalten dafi dieses Endstadium der Verankerung 
des menschlichen Eros im Guten (cf. Gregory’s ‘treasures’ in On the Perfection of a Chris¬ 
tian, J. 141) mit der Auferstehung und escatologischen Vollendung des Liebes Christi 
identisch ist” Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa (Leiden, 1974), p. 222, 
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IF THE ADVANTAGE of further time is wanting as when 
persons subject to daily debts have to pay magistrates, let 
them swiftly render the debt in one lump sum, provided that 
they have the resources. Thus I will follow the same exam¬ 
ple with regard to your august person. I am in debt to fre¬ 
quently write to you (the promise belonging to Christians 
is indeed a debt), and I now wish to make this up by a longer 
than usual letter. I have unwillingly neglected to address you 
with the passage of time, so if my correspondence differs 
with respect to the normal length of a letter, it is meant to 
take the place of many letters. Not wishing to unreasonably 
burden you with excessive words, I think it would be helpful 
to reflect through this letter our personal conversations. 

No doubt you recall that the subject of our mutual cor¬ 
respondence was constantly directed to virtue and the exer¬ 
cise of piety as when you carefully suggested an objection 
to what was said and admitted nothing without examina¬ 
tion. But we, with the passage of time, have on each occasion 
settled these matters which had been inquired in conform¬ 
ity with reason. Should it now be possible, nothing would 
be better than to submit this matter to your consideration. 
We could then obtain a double benefit for both of us (what 
in life can be sweeter to me?), and could awaken as with a 
plectrum our old cithera by means of your wisdom. Since the 
necessity of life prepares us for bodily separation, even if 
we can always be joined spiritually, it would still be necessary 
to personally respond if any point of contention in reference 
to the argument should appear between us. It would be 
helpful to first offer a theme in our correspondence pertain¬ 
ing to what is beneficial for the soul if this theme is to have 
relevance to the matter at hand. Thus let us propose the 
following question: What is the profession of a Christian? 

Perhaps we may now profit from considering the Chris¬ 
tian profession. We are able to obtain much assistance for 
leading a virtuous life, provided that we may truly be 
through our sublime manner of life what we are called. A 
doctor, orator, or geometrician desires to be called by his 
proper title. Such a person would not have his profession 
disgraced through ignorance as if he were called something 
other than his profession; rather, he wishes to be addressed 
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according to the true nature of his profession’s title so that 
he might not be reproved by a false name, for his name has 
credence by virtue of being put into practice. As for us, if 
we discover by investigation the true end of the Christian pro¬ 
fession, we shall not wish to be other than what the name de¬ 
clares us to be, lest the story which the unbelievers tell about 
the monkey be applied to us also. 

J. 132 They say that in the city of Alexandria is a monkey belong¬ 

ing to jugglers which has a certain agility in dancing. This 
monkey has the mask and costume of a dancer. It is exhibited 
with a chorus and gains attention by its rhythmic dancing, 
while all the time its true nature has been concealed. While 
the onlookers were captivated by this new spectacle, one of 
them, however, more astute than the others, showed by a trick 
that the monkey was, after all, a monkey to everyone’s 
astonishment. While all the spectators were applauding and 
clapping at the monkey’s graceful antics as it swayed to songs 
and tunes, they asked this man to cast into the dancing area 
treats which attract such animals. It did not hesitate when 
seeing almonds scattered before the chorus: forgetting the 

M.241 dance, applause and adornments of its clothing, the monkey 
ran for the almonds and grasped them in its hands. It quickly 
tore away the mask which covered it mouth and pounded it 
into pieces with its claws. Having moved the crowd to much 

J.133 laughter instead of praise and admiration, the monkey has 
now appeared both ugly and ridiculous with the remnants of 
its disguise. Therefore, just as the human-like costume did 
not suffice when the monkey exposed its true nature out of 
greediness for treats, so it is with those persons who do not 
form their nature in the faith: they will be easily persuaded 
by the devil’s enticements for other things held out to them. 
Instead of dried figs, almonds, or any such food, the devil 
offers as enticements to men vanity, ambition, greed, plea¬ 
sure, or the like, to take the place of sweets. These things 
quickly bring disgrace upon such apelike souls; falsely imi¬ 
tating the part of a Christian, they remove the mask of tem¬ 
perance, meekness, or any other virtue at the time of trials. 
Therefore, we must reflect upon the profession of a Chris¬ 
tian so that we might quickly become what this name indi¬ 
cates, lest conforming to a mere confession and pretext of 
a name alone, we be pointed out by him “who sees in secret” 
(Mt 6.6) because we are other than we appear. 

Therefore, let us first consider Christianity with respect 
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J.134 to its etymology. Among persons of greater wisdom can be 
found a broader, nobler mind sensitive to the loftiness of this 
name. We are able to comprehend the following as it per¬ 
tains to this name: if the name of Christ is changed into a 
term to make it clearer and more recognizable, it signifies 
kingship, for by this use, holy scripture demonstrates royal 
honor. Since scripture says that the divinity is inexpressible 
and surpasses all power of thought, the divinely inspired pro¬ 
phets and apostles must guide us by many names and con¬ 
ceptions to an understanding of the incorruptible divine na¬ 
ture, for one concept befitting God sets us right with regard 
to the other. Thus by the word “kingdom” sovereign power 
over everything is intimated. The name of “virtue” designates 
anything pure or free from every passion and evil, and so each 
aspect pertaining to the more excellent divine nature is both 
perceived and designated. Since the divine nature is righteous¬ 
ness, wisdom, power, truth, goodness, life, salvation, incor¬ 
ruptibility, the stable and the unchangeable, and whatever no¬ 
ble thought is made known through these terms, all are Christ 

M.244 and are called Christ. 

J. 135 If every sublime conception is comprehended by the name 

of Christ (for the loftier name of Christ contains his other 
names, while each of the others can be seen in the notion of 
a king), perhaps we may consequently understand and explain 
something of Christianity. If we who are united to him by 
faith in him are called by a name surpassing those which ex¬ 
plain his incorruptible nature, all the concepts contemplated 
about his incorruptible nature by this name must consequently 
be identified in us. As we conform ourselves to the name 
Christian by participation in Christ, it befits us as a result 
to have fellowship with all his sublime names. Just as a per¬ 
son pulling a chain with a sharp hook gathers the common 
links together as one, so when one is united to the name of 
Christ—for the rest of his names explain that ineffable, mul¬ 
tiform blessedness—by grasping the one name, he would nec¬ 
essarily draw together the rest with the one name of Christ. 

If anyone assumes the name of Christ yet does not show 
in his life what that name means, such a person reveals himself 
as untrue to the name according to the examples we have of¬ 
fered: he has put on a lifeless mask which conforms to a 

J. 136 monkey with human traits. Since Christ cannot be other than 
justice, purity, truth, and estrangement from all evil, a person 
cannot be a Christian (that is, he who is truly a Christian) 
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if is he is not associated with these names. If anyone is to 
explain Christianity by a name, we therefore say that it is im¬ 
itation of the divine nature. No one should misrepresent our 
definition as bold or excessive, for it is not beyond our human 
nature. If anyone considers man’s first state, he will find 
through the lessons of scripture that our definition does not 
transgress the limits of our human nature, for man’s first con¬ 
dition was according to the imitation of the likeness of God. 
Moses taught this when he said, “God made man; he made 
him in God’s image” (Gen 1.27). The Christian profession, 
then, is the restoration of man to his pristine happiness. 

If at the beginning man resembled God, perhaps it would 
not be outside the scope of our definition to say that Chris- 
M.245 tianity is the imitation of the divine nature. Thus the profes- 

J. 137 sion of this name is great. It would be appropriate to closely 

examine whether or not there is anything harmful in life for 
a person with this name. The object of our investigation might 
become clear through some examples. When a painter has 
been commissioned to do a portrait, an order by a magistrate 
is promulgated to engrave the king’s image of his subjects liv¬ 
ing at a distance. If anyone should claim that the king’s image 
engraved on a tablet is disgraceful and not a true likeness, 
then would not the king’s authority suffer harm because the 
model’s beauty was treated unbecomingly among his subjects 
who do not know him because of that detestable representa¬ 
tion fashioned in ignorance? Should a person who has not 
accepted the mystery or the definition of Christianity as the 
imitation of God but has observed a life which we believe is 
in imitation of him, he will think that our life is also similar. 
If a person sees examples of every good, he will believe that 
the God we venerate is good. If any passionate, bestial per¬ 
son was transformed into other similar passions and has as¬ 
sumed in his character many beastlike forms (for it is evident 
that beasts are formed from perversions of our human na¬ 
ture), then should such a person call himself a Christian, while 
it is clear to all that the profession of this name proclaims 
imitation of God, he will thus make the divinity in which we 
believe an object of reproach among the unbelievers. Because 
of this, scripture proclaims a more fearsome threat: “Alas, 
because of those by whom my name is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles” (Is 52.5). 

It seems to me that the Lord is guiding us in a special way 
J. 138 by these words when he says to those able to hear, “Be perfect 
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as your heavenly Father is perfect*’ (Mt 5.48), for Christ who 
called him the Father of those who believe, the true Father, 
wishes those begotten through him to resemble the perfec¬ 
tion of the good seen in him. You will therefore say to me, 
“How can our lowly human state attain the blessedness seen 
in God when its impotence is manifest? For how can an 
earthly creature become like a heavenly one when these na¬ 
tures differ and show the inability of being imitated?’* It is 
equally impossible that the image be compared to the great¬ 
ness of heaven and to the beauty therein, and that the man 
of earth resemble the heavenly God. But we are clear on this 
point: the Gospel bids us not to compare natures here—I 
mean the human with the divine—but to imitate God’s ac¬ 
tions by our lives as far as it is possible. How, then, do our 
actions resemble God’s? The answer lies in keeping ourselves 
away from all evil as far as possible and to be cleansed from 
filth in deed, word, and thought. This is true imitation of the 
divine perfection and of the perfection of the heavenly God. 

M.248 It does not seem to me that the Gospel calls the element 
of heaven a dwelling place of God set apart, as it were, from 
earth in which it bids us to be perfect like our heavenly Father. 

J.139 For this reason the divinity is equally present in everything 
and pervades all creation in a similar manner. Nothing 
separate from being can remain in existence, while the divine 
nature posesses everything and embraces all within itself by 
its all-comprehensive power. Similarly, the prophet teaches 
that if I be in heaven by my thought, and if by descending 
in my mind to scrutinize the regions under the earth, and if 
I extend my thoughts to the limits of creation, I see all things 
grasped by your right hand. With regard to this sentiment, 
the psalmist says, “If I ascend to heaven, you are there. If 
I descend to hell, you are there. If I take my wings early in 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there your hand shall lead me, and your right hand shall hold 
me” (Ps 138.8-10). We learn from these words that God’s 
heavenly dwelling is not separate nor distinct from us. 

Since heaven above is free from evil, holy scripture often 
shows us this fact through symbols. But in this crasser life 
below, evil passions are at work, and so the inventor of the 
evil serpent (i.e., the devil) defiles and entwines itself around 
the life of earth. As scripture symbolically says, it moves on 
its breast and belly and eats dirt (Gen 3.14). This form of 
motion and kind of feeding teaches us that this life is earthy 
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J.140 and lived below. It is susceptible to the creeping of various 
evils and becomes the prey of the serpent crawling on it. 
Therefore, he who commands us to imitate the heavenly 
Father commands us to be cleansed from earthly passions; 
separation here with regard to space does not apply, but it 
comes through free will alone. If separation from evil is 
directed by an impulse of the intention alone, the Gospel bids 
us nothing burdensome, for there is no burden in directing 
the intention; rather, we can arrive at whatever we wish by our 
thoughts. Thus the heavenly way of life becomes easy by our 
willingness to have it upon the earth, as the Gospel prescribes, 
by comprehending heavenly things and by storing up there 
the wealth of virtue: “Do not lay up treasures on earth but in 
heaven where neither moth nor rust corrupts nor where thieves 
break in and steal” (Mt 6.19). Christ shows here that nothing 
M.249 harmful is introduced to the blessedness of the life above. 

The devil is produced in the thoughts like moths to defile 
our life or to effect multiform evils against human life, or 
J. 141 to render useless through his corrosive power any part where 
he implants himself. Unless the devil is quickly expelled, he 
impresses a trace of destruction on whatever he touches 
through his corrosive power. If the inside is sound, he con¬ 
trives to enter from outside, for he breaks into the heart’s 
treasury by pleasure or empties the receptacle of the soul of 
virtue by some other passion after having stolen the reason 
by anger, sadness, or another passion. Since, therefore, the 
Lord teaches us that there is neither worm, corrosion, nor 
a thief’s treachery in the treasure above, when we consider 
these teachings, we must transfer our exchange there where 
our treasure eternally remains not only safe and strong, but 
is increased many times like seeds. The recompense must in¬ 
deed be in accord with the nature of him who receives our 
deposit, for just as we function according to our nature by 
offering our poverty, it thus befits that he who is rich in all 
things which he naturally possesses, should pay back what 
was delivered over to him. 

Let no one thus lose heart, provided that he pay to the 
heavenly treasures according to his ability so as to receive ac¬ 
cording to the measure what he had given; rather, let him wait, 
as the One who promises, that great things will be given for 
small things, heavenly things for those of earth, the eternal 
for those that perish quickly. Such things by their nature 
J.142 cannot be perceived nor explained, for the divinely inspired 
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scripture teaches that “neither eye has seen nor ear has heard nor has 
it entered the heart of man what God has prepared for those who love 
him” (1 Cor 2.9). We have paid in full these words to you, honorable 
Lord, not only for letters omitted, but we have anticipated those things 
left unsaid by the subject under consideration. You are dear to me by 
your deeds in the Lord. May this which is a delight to God and pleas¬ 
ing to us be ever agreeable to you. 
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scholar of some repute in his native Australia, a well-known figure in 
Western European scholarship, and was recently a Visiting Scholar at 
the Harvard Divinity School. His attention to Saint Symeon, relatively 
recently glorified by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, is most welcome. This 
saint has long been venerated as a spiritual writer in the Greek Orthodox 
Church and has been widely used by Slavic Orthodox writers in com¬ 
mentaries on divine services. Saint Symeon’s writings on the Church’s 
services, as represented in the present volume, often contain informa¬ 
tion that is at odds with other writers, in terms of various details. 
However, he gives us most valuable insight into the liturgical life of 
his times and, of course, conveys to us that subtle patristic sense that 
is so necessary in understanding all aspects of the Church, from theology 
to liturgies. 

Dr. Simmons has provided us with a rare book from the writings 
of a saint who should be better known to English-speaking scholars 
and to Orthodox in the West. I do hope that we see more of Simmons’ 
work in the future. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
St. Gregory Palamas Monastery 


Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love . By Robert Slesinski. Foreword 
by John Meyendorff. Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1984. Pp. 259. $10.95, paper. 

Fr. Robert Slesinski of the faculty of the John XXIII Institute for 
Eastern Christian Studies and holder of a doctorate in philosophy from 
the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome has written a very impor¬ 
tant book on a very significant Russian Orthodox thinker that now 
makes an aspect of the latter’s thinking available in some detail to Eng¬ 
lish readers for the first time. Father Pavel Florensky (1882-1943?) ex¬ 
emplified in his person and in his speculative thought the spirit of the 
Russian religious renaissance before the Revolution of 1917. His mag¬ 
num opus, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, made a lasting impact 
on Russian religious thought and it is this work in particular that Father 
Slesinski utilizes to provide a critical and interpretative analysis of his 
experiential methodology, his antinomic theory of truth, and his con¬ 
troversial sophiological contribution. A priest-theologian who was also 
a distinguished mathematician and engineer, Pavel Florensky’s work, 
in science as well as religious thought, has been duly recognized within 
and beyond the borders of Russia. Father Slesinski’s monograph be¬ 
comes the first of its kind in English and was produced on the occasion 
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of the fortieth anniversary of Father Florensky’s death. 

A Metaphysics of Love is a carefully worked out book that pro¬ 
vides a general introduction to Florensky’s life and thought, his an¬ 
tinomic concept of truth (that embraces the experience of truth, his 
homoousian philosophy, and the antinomy of truth) and his metaphysics 
of love (including his sophiology and the metaphysics of friendship). 
For Florensky, “the great dogmatic themes of the Christian religion 
cannot be grasped in abstraction from the lived situation of man in 
two worlds, the terrestrial and the divine, but rather must be considered 
as resultant symphonic presentations of this joining of these worlds” 
(p. 52) but at the same time the view is taken that the cognitive process 
cannot produce a fully integral knowledge. Florensky hearkens back 
to Khomyakov’s position that “only he understands the Church who 
understands the Liturgy,” since “ecclesiality, to his mind, is none other 
than the stance that religious truth is graspable only in the context of 
ecclesial life, or, more specifically, in the experience of divine worship, 
which is the heart and pulse beat of this life” (p. 64). Even so, ecclesiality 
(“the life of the Church in spirit”) cannot be fully embraced by any 
concept, yet man experiences a compelling urge to illuminate and ex¬ 
press his lived experience of a more foundational and transcendent 
truth. For Florensky it is the Divine Word alone that discloses the mys¬ 
tery of the Holy Trinity. An inquiry into the experience of truth shows 
that there are ontological, logical, sociological, even etymological as¬ 
pects to truth. Truth can be experienced as certitude, and the principle 
of identity is viewed negatively—unable by itself to address the prob¬ 
lem of truth. Identity Florensky sees in terms of “. . . the static, ‘ra¬ 
tional’ model of unconditional self-identity, as not deriving its reason 
in being from its ‘other’ and the dynamic model of self-identity viewed 
as life and, accordingly, conceived of as having its reason in being in 
some greater flow of events” (p. 89). In addition, Florensky posits a 
Self-Proving and Self-Authenticating Subject as capable only of fulfill¬ 
ing all the necessary conditions for a synthesis. Florensky’s personalist 
thesis is that the Subject of Truth is the Holy Trinity. For Florensky, 
the essence of Truth is an “infinite act of Three in Unity” “ one sub¬ 
stance in three hypostases ” (p. 113). Florensky uses a heuristic proof 
for the existence of that Absolute Truth, which is the Triune God of 
the Christian faith. His philosophy is uniquely homoousian. To quote 
Father Slesinski directly, “The term, ‘consubstantiality’ or ‘ homoou - 
sios y itself captures the thrust of meaning of what constitutes the most 
fundamental antinomy of all Christian experience, namely, the experi¬ 
ence of the oneness of God, who, at the same time is essentially Three 
Hypostases (Persons)” (p. 123). Florensky presents us with a Triune 
Self-Proving Subject as the ultimate foundation of truth, which is at 
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the root of our being and of the world. This Absolute Being becomes 
the object of our longing, our love, and our cognitive inquiry. To know 
the Truth is to participate in the Truth, which is possible only through 
the theosis of man. Consequently, only through love of God can there be 
knowledge of God: “It is in love and only in love that a valid knowledge 
of Truth can be expressed” (p. 133). Knowledge of Truth is participa¬ 
tion in Divine Love. Father Slesinski puts it very precisely and pointedly 
when he says: “This essential participation in the trinitarian life, ef¬ 
fected in love, constitutes man’s consubstantiality, as it were, with the 
Triune Godhead, and only through this consubstantiality is the Abso¬ 
lute and Infinite Reality or Integral Unity known” (p. 138). 

Truth is, for Father Florensky, essentially antinomic. In the tem¬ 
poral world we know about Truth but through theosis we can have a 
vision of the Truth. To develop a knowledge of truth on the affirma¬ 
tive basis of antinomies requires a spiritual life and askesis. Paradox¬ 
ically, Father Florensky asserts that “where there are no antinomies, 
there is no faith” (p. 148). The search for Truth has led Florensky to 
the Lord and Savior himself—to the Person of Christ and the revela¬ 
tion that Truth is a Person. 

Interestingly, all of creation is the expression of the Wisdom of God 
—the willed actualizations of this Divine wisdom. This is a God who 
freely creates, humbles himself, and makes himself “Other” in rela¬ 
tion to the creature. Love explains the dynamics of the universe. It is 
the love of God that makes possible life, unity, and being. Sophia is 
the realized Wisdom of God. Creation is the realized Love of the Crea¬ 
tor. Florensky asserts that Sophia is the Great Root of Creation—“the 
germ and center of the redeemed creature— the Body of the Lord, Jesus 
Christ ” (p. 182). Sophia is also the Church in its terrestrial aspect and 
virginity . The Virgin Mary, finally, is the maiden full of grace who is 
incomparably Sophia. Father Slesinski goes on to discuss the Sophia 
tradition in Russian iconography in Novgorod, Yaroslavl, and Kiev. 
For Florensky, Father Slesinski emphasizes, “it is Holy Sophia which 
provides that all-embracing unity in which somehow all is contained, 
or better yet, founded upon and belongs to that Absolute, who is God. 
This is essentially the pan-entheistic content of Florensky’s sophiology” 

(p. 200). 

It is clear that for Father Florensky God is not just relational to 
the creature in his Divine Energies; he remains unfathomable in his 
Essence and is totally other than his creatures, but it is his Love that 
is the true actual cause of the ordered beauty of the universe. Floren¬ 
sky discusses friendship in relation to Sophia and Truth, and concludes 
that it is properly metaphysical in nature and must be viewed ontologi- 
cally and mystically (“the contemplation of oneself through the friend 
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in God”). Such love can exist for human beings only to the extent that 
they are the beloved creatures of God who is Love. 

A Metaphysics of Love is not an easy book to read, and there is 
much in it that needs detailed exegesis. Simply put, “because God is 
Love, he is also Truth” is its principle message, but the complex and 
complicated reasoning that highlights Florensky's principle of dynamic 
identity (his central philosophical discovery) serves to show how a bril¬ 
liant Russian Orthodox theologian could use that principle as the cor¬ 
nerstone of his personalist, homoousion philosophy, the consubstan- 
tiality of all creatures being only a result of the fact of dynamic reality. 
It is a philosophy which reaffirms the Creation as a unified, organic, 
integrated expression of God’s Wisdom and Love—a sublime manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s Love. Florensky reminds us that “there is truth because 
there is Truth; he immediately adds, however, that there can be Truth 
only if there is Love. Love is thus the very condition of the possibility 
of Truth” (p. 234). 

Father Slesinski has done an admirable job in presenting to the 
English-speaking public some of the most important aspects of the reli¬ 
gious thinking of one of twentieth-century Russia’s most fertile theo¬ 
logical minds. Despite some awkweird English terminology and expres¬ 
sion, Dr. Slesinski has managed to give us an ordered view of an Or¬ 
thodox theologian whom all Orthodox readers must come to know, 
appreciate, and digest, even if they cannot always agree with all of his 
ideas and methods. Non-Orthodox critics also will no doubt be im¬ 
pressed by the range and power of this amazing Orthodox thinker. 

John Rexine 
Colgate University 


Isaiah 1-39 . By Joseph Jensen, O.S.B. Old Testament Message 8. Wil¬ 
mington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1984. Pp. 311. n.p. 

Joseph Jensen’s commentary on Isaiah 1-39 follows neatly in the 
tradition already established by other writers in this series. Critical dis¬ 
cussions are never substituted for an elucidation of the text itself; the 
author has successfully used critical information to enhance the text. 
It is likely that more commentaries will be produced in the 1980s than 
in any other single decade, and it is refreshing to discover this com¬ 
mentary which does not contain an inordinate amount of critical 
baggage. 

With these comments as background, it should also be noted that 
this is more than a “popular” treatment. A careful reading of the 
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The People of God—Its Unity and Its Glory: 
A Discussion of John 17.17-24 in the Light of 
Patristic Thought 


CONSTANTINE SCOUTERIS 


AT THE VERY BEGINNING of this address I would like to say what 
a high honor and distinct privilege it is for me to be asked to deliver 
the annual lecture in commemoration of the faith and testimony of 
Father Georges Florovsky. 

The protopresbyter Georges Florovsky was a man of great 
theological contribution, of genuine spiritual vision, and of humble 
pastoral diakonia . In the memory of those who had the privilege of 
knowing him, he will remain as “an example of the believers, in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity” (1 Tim 4.12). 
In the hearts of those who have known him through his writings, 
he will be remembered as a theologian dedicated to bear witness to 
what we call “the Orthodox ethos,” or “the Orthodox way.” Both 
as a scholar and as a pastor, the late Father Georges Florovsky 
was a living testimony to patristic theology. His entire theological 
approach was according to the mind of the Fathers. His constant ef¬ 
fort was to prove that the eternal strength of Orthodox theology lies 
in the patristic inheritance. 

With the same intention, the Orthodox Theological Society of 
America, honoring his memory, projects the spirit and the passion, the 
life and the word of our Fathers. And, indeed, to transmit the spirit 
and the message of the patristic inheritance is, I believe, the best ser¬ 
vice one can offer to modern man caught up as he is in his own self- 
sufficiency and futility. 


The Father Georges Florovsky Memorial Lecture (1985) sponsored by the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Society of America. 
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Status of the Question 

The stress on the patristic way, this supreme concern of Father 
Georges Florovsky, leads me to concentrate my attention on a theme 
which was often discussed by the Greek Fathers, and yet is not infre¬ 
quently overlooked in our contemporary ecclesiastical life, despite the 
fact that it is often included in the agenda for our theological consulta¬ 
tions. Living as we do in a society where emphasis is placed on pro¬ 
grams and structures, we often understand the Church as an organism 
in the narrow sense. We pay less attention to the fact that she is a new 
totality, a new generation, a peculiar gathering of people, in which im¬ 
mense potentialities are offered to all. The world in which we live in¬ 
flicts upon us a secular understanding of the Church. Thus, the fact 
that the Church, although in the world, is not of the world, frequently 
escapes our attention. In fact we do not always realize that the Church 
is the transcendence of the world. 

When we consider the New Testament data more carefully and 
thoroughly we find ourselves in the presence of a new, glowing life. 
There is nothing in the world which offers any real parallel to this re¬ 
markable and unique life. The New Testament presents us with the 
possibility of realizing that ecclesiastical communion is the abolition, 
in the most radical way, of any worldly human communion, and is the 
creation of a new relationship. For me, this is summed up in the words 
of Christ himself: “I am come to send fire on the earth . . . Suppose 
ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you, nay, but rather 
division. For from henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, 
three against two, and two against three. The father shall be divided 
against the son, and the son against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother, the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law” (Lk 12.49-53). 1 

Before coming to grips with the issue I am going to discuss, I feel 
that it is necessary to say just a few words about the theme itself, and 
the way in which I intend to discuss it. My concern in this presentation 
is to argue the subject: “The people of God: its unity and its glory.” 
It is well-known that in recent Orthodox theology, issues related to the 
people in general, or to the laity in particular, recur constantly. We 
speak very frequently about the people of God, about its importance 
and its authority. 2 The question is, what do we mean when we speak 


1 See also Mt 10.34-35. 

2 Thus, we often make statements such as: “The apostolic preaching is protected within 
the entire ecclesiastical body,” or “The people of God in its entirety is the bearer of 
tradition,” and so on. 
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of the people, and where do its unity and uniqueness lie? My aim here 
is to touch on this issue and to present a theological outline, or if you 
like, a very brief theology of the people of God. 

More precisely, I wish to read a concrete scriptural passage, rele¬ 
vant to the theme proposed, and to examine it in the light of the patristic 
interpretation. My intention is to draw your attention to certain aspects 
of the patristic understanding. However, it must be said from the begin¬ 
ning that I am making no claim to presenting you with a detailed analysis 
of every point of the biblical passage which I shall use. I shall rather 
be taking it as a starting point or a framework of my investigation, 
trying to focus my thought on its main points. 

The passage of which I am speaking is drawn from the high priestly 
prayer of Christ. When we read this prayer in John’s Gospel we find 
ourselves face to face with notions that are applied to God and to the 
people of God simultaneously. Christ is praying for his disciples, but 
as he adds, not “for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word.” His concern is for their unity and their 
sanctification in the truth. “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word 
is truth . . . that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them, that they may be one even as we are one and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast 
loved me. Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me” (Jn 17.17-24). 

The Divine Oneness and the Unity of the People 

Evidently, this prayer is not concerned with the future unity of the 
churches, but with the maintenance of that unity in glory which was 
given to the Apostles and to the faithful in and through Christ. 3 In 
fact, the prayer has two major themes: the unity of the disciples and 
of all those who will believe in Christ through the apostolic preaching, 
and their participation in the divine glory. These two points are ob¬ 
viously interrelated, and I believe that they constitute a solid ground 
for a theology of the people. 

The main characteristic point of this prayer of Christ is his request 
for unity. The word “one” is repeated a striking number of times within 
a few lines. It occurs six times in four verses, and it stresses the paradox¬ 
ical connection between the divine unity and the unity of those human 


3 See the comments of Saint Gregory of Nyssa in: "Orav Onozayfi avrqj tcl itdvxa, 
PG 44.132lAff. 
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persons who had believed in Christ. In fact, Christ stresses the reality 
of communion with God as the sine qua non condition for the being 
of man and for the oneness of all believers. Communion with the “One” 
is the only bond which unites the people in one particular unity. 4 

In other words, the oneness of the people of God is not understood 
as an autonomous and enclosed reality but as a continuous and dynamic 
share of the divine fullness and oneness. Or, to put it another way, 
the divine oneness transforms human multiplicity into a harmonious 
agreement. The divine oneness covers every aspect of ecclesiastical life, 
and although “we have many members in one body,” being many we 
are one in Christ” (Rom 12.4-8). I cannot find any other more character¬ 
istic and clear illustration of this than the words of Saint Ignatios when 
he is writing to the Philadelphians: 

I exhort you to have but one faith, and one preaching, and one 
Eucharist. For there is one flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
blood which was shed for us is one. One loaf also is broken for 
all, and one cup is distributed among them all. There is but one 
altar for the whole Church, and one bishop, with the presbytery 
and deacons. Since also there is but one unbegotten being, God, 
even the Father, and one only-begotten Son, God, the Word and 
man, and one Comforter, the Spirit of truth, and also one preach¬ 
ing, and one faith, and one baptism, and one Church which the 
holy Apostles established from one end of the earth to the other 
by the blood of Christ, and by their own sweat and toil, it behooves 
you also, therefore, as “a peculiar people, and a holy nation,” to 
perform all things with harmony in Christ. 5 

The Old and the New Israel 

In its simplicity Saint Ignatios’ argument makes it clear that the 
oneness of the people is made possible only through the divine oneness. 
The gathering of the people of God into one synagogue is thus a koino - 
nia in the image of the divine communion. The people of the New Israel 
form a new, unbroken totality because God freely and willingly, tran¬ 
scending his transcendence, created a new personal relationship with 
man. In the Old Israel the relationship between God and the people 
was a sort of a subject-object relationship. God was acting behind the 


4 “Miav o6v Tiva Kai &7rXi}v ifi<; eiptivucffc fevcoaeox; Gecoprjoconev <pi3mv, £voooav 
&7iavxa feauxfj Kai fcaircou; Kai dXXrjXoic;, Kai Siaoco^ouaav navra tv dauYXirrcp rcavrcov 
auvoxt) Kai &piYfj Kai ouyKEKpaii^va,” Pseudo-Dionysios, Tlepi deiov dvopaxcov, 
PG 3.949C. This unity is often called tvoei'Seia in the writings of the Areopagite, i.e. 
a unity of a single form, of one and the same kind and character. 

5 Chapter 4. 
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veil of human history. He was speaking from outside; his word was 
an external claim: “Hear this, all ye people, give ear all ye inhabitants 
of the world, both low and high, rich and poor together” (Ps 42.1-2). 
Thus, the unity of the Old Israel was a result of submission to the one 
voice of God which came as an external law, commandment or pro¬ 
phetic assurance. In the New Israel the oneness of the people is the result 
of a symbiosis and enoikesis, of the dwelling of God among men 
(Jn 1.14). The fundamental difference between Old and New Israel lies 
in the radical change from a subject-object relationship to one of par¬ 
ticipation or communion. This means that in the New Israel God no 
longer acts in human history as an external factor, but enters himself 
into the scene of human history, and becomes the central person in it. 
This is the meaning of the “^oktivcooev tv Tjixiv.” Thus, by his unique 
kenotic action the divine Logos became himself history enhypostasized. 
By his self-emptying and abasement, he is involved in human history 
in a personal and direct way. John Zizioulas speaks of the “existential 
involvement” of God in human history. This “existential involve¬ 
ment” 6 of God in human destiny constitutes the surpassing of the law 
by the truth. It is in this sense that Paul spoke of the ransom (fe^ayopd) 
of those who were under the law (Gal 4.5). Hence the New Israel is 
in an absolutely new situation, one created by God’s kenotic going out 
and by his redemptive indwelling (£vo(KTiai<;) in man. Clearly, this 
means that the unity of the new people of God resulted from the per¬ 
sonal communion which was created by the incarnate Logos. The divine 
Logos became the unifying bond, the gathering of the people “from 
the four winds” or “from the ends of the earth.” 

The Divine and the Human Ecstasy 

In their attempt to stress the connection between the divine oneness 
and the oneness of the new people, the Areopagite and Saint Maximos 
the Confessor speak of God’s ecstatic action. This divine ecstasy is un¬ 
derstood as a movement of God, and as dwelling in the heart of human 
reality. Thus the Incarnation implies an exodus of God out of himself, 
while he yet stays within himself, in order to eliminate the existing gulf 
between God and man. This ecstasy or movement of God is understood 
in terms of divine love. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son” (Jn 3.16). 

God’s ecstatic love can be compared with nothing, since it is a love 
beyond human experience. It is a unifying and conjoining love, diamet¬ 
rically opposed to human love which is “a partial, physical and divided 


6 See J. D. Zizioulas, “The Authority of the Bible,” The Ecumenical Review, 21 (1969) 
162ff. 
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quality.” While God's love is 4 ‘beginningless” and “endless” revolv¬ 
ing “in a perpetual circle for the Good, from the Good, in the Good, 
and to the Good,” human love is a “vain image” or a “lapse” of the 
real love. 7 Both the author of the Areopagite texts and Maximos the 
Confessor prefer to use the term epcoq in order to speak about the divine 
love. The term “yearning” is considered to be “more divine” and bet¬ 
ter illustrates the fact that God, although unmovable in himself, is 
moved in order to make man free from his divisions and his loneliness. 
Thus God in his yearning is transported outside of himself, and being 
united with human nature hypostatically, but without confusion, he 
transfers divine unity to the human level. The ecstatic “emigration,” 
so to speak, of the incarnate Logos forms the ontological basis of what 
we call “one body.” Thus, in and through Christ man has the possibil¬ 
ity of connecting himself with the perfect divine oneness in a personal 
and unique communion of love. This is what is meant, I believe, by 
Christ's words, “I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect 
in one.” God’s outgoing constitutes the presupposition and the begin¬ 
ning of man's going out of himself in order to meet the divine Thou 
and to reach a personal communion with him. 

Thus, in and through Christ, the incarnate Word, we have a recip¬ 
rocal ecstasis. God is moved in a yearning, going out in order to move 
man towards himself. At one and the same time he is both he who acts 
the unique and ecstatic yearning, and the object of love. He is both 
spcoQ and fepaotov. As 6pcoq is moved out of himself, and as epaoxov is 
the motive power leading towards himself, those who are able to do so 
receive his love. 8 It is within this theological context that Ignatios’ 
words, “He whom I yearn for is crucified” (6 fepoq epcoq soxaupco- 
xai) 9 can be understood. And it is from this perspective that we must 
read Paul's words, “I live, and yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal 2.20). 10 

God’s ecstatic movement towards man, and man’s free response 
in a motion of love towards God, which is also ecstatic, form precisely 
the community of the new Israel. The communion of the new people 
in Christ is thus a meeting which is effected in a double motion, of 
both God and man. The kenotic movement of the Logos is the em¬ 
bracing and the unification of human nature, which is, due to sin, partial 


7 IJepi Oei'cdv dvopdTcov, PG 3.709BC, 712D. 

8 e 

“*Q<; jiev Spco<; UTcap^ov to 0sTov Kai dya7rr| Kivetxai, ax; 5e 6paox6v Kai dyarcriTdv 
kivei rcpbq £auxo Tcavia xa gpcoxoq Kai dy&7tri<; SeKTucd,” Maximos the Confessor, 
TJepi Sia<popcov &nopid>v, PG 91.1260C. 

9 To the Romans 6. See also Pseudo-Dionysios, TTep! detcav dvoparojv, PG 3.709B. 

I# lbid., PG 3.712A. 
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and divided. As such it constitutes the locus in which every human ego 
can create its own personal and unique relationship with God. But it 
should be underlined once more at this point that this new communion 
presupposes not only the “emigration” of God, but also the “emigra¬ 
tion” of man. Man must respond to God’s offer by freely offering his 
own existence to him who became a “curse” (Gal 3.13), in order to re¬ 
establish the lost communion of man with his creator. It is important, 
I think, to note in connection with this that, in a certain sense, man 
carries his fellow believers along with him through his free dedication 
to God. The free offering of the one, results in, and provokes, the of¬ 
fering of the other. It is a challenge which urges others to do likewise. 
In other words the offering of the one contributes to the increase and 
growth of the entire ecclesiastical body, and to the maturing of it. In 
this sense the offering of the one becomes an ecclesiological act with 
catholic significance. And it is precisely this offering of the one, which 
leads to the offering of the others, that we have in mind when we sing 
in the Divine Liturgy: “Let us commit ourselves and one another and 
our whole life to Christ our God.” 

The Person of the Father as the Cause of the Divine Unity 

In discussing the question of the unity of the people of God, there 
are some further observations to be made which may throw more light 
on the issue. The first point which deserves to be given more careful 
consideration is the connection between the divine unity and the unity 
of the people of God. The question is stressed clearly, as has already 
been pointed out, by Christ: “that they may be one, even as we are 
one.” The divine oneness is the model for the oneness of the people. 
In fact, the people can be one only because the triune God is the fullness 
of unity.” 11 

Let me undertake a doctrinal analysis. In the tradition of the Greek 
Fathers it is commonly asserted that the source, the beginning and the 


n In the life of the superessential and life-giving Trinity, unity appears not as an addi¬ 
tional or compound category, but as an absolutely radical reality which is beyond con¬ 
junctions and divisions. The number “One” as an arithmetical category is insufficient 
to describe the divine unity. Unity as a mathematical concept presupposes compound¬ 
ness. But we know, explains Saint John of Damascus, that only those which are “com¬ 
posed of imperfect elements must necessarily be compound.” We also know that “com¬ 
poundness is the beginning of separation.” However there is nothing in the intertrinitarian 
life which is imperfect, or which compounds, or which leads to separation. The three 
divine hypostases are absolutely perfect, and consequently no compound can arise from 
them. The three divine Persons are united in such a way “not so as to commingle, but 
so as to cleave to each other, and they have their being in each other without any co¬ 
alescence or commingling.” While each divine hypostasis is perfect in himself, and has 
his own mode of existence, “each one of them is related as closely to the others as to 
himself.” The Orthodox Faith 1, PG 94.824A-28C. 
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recapitulation of the intertrinitarian unity is the person of the Father. 
The oneness of God is thus understood as having a “personal” dimen¬ 
sion, so to speak. The one God is not the inaccessible divine nature, 
but is the Father, the cause of the existence of the other two divine 
Persons. The Father, the principle of the hypostases, gives himself over 
to the other two divine Persons, generating the Son, and causing the 
Holy Spirit to proceed, thus establishing a unique unity based on his 
monarchy. We have to understand this “giving over” of the Father 
as the communication of his divine essence to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit. This ecstasis of the Father is an action of freedom and of love. 
It is a personal kenosis, so to speak, an &ksvcoto<; kgvcogk; of the Father 
for the benefit of the other two divine Persons. The Son and the Holy 
Spirit respond freely to this “gushing forth” of the Father’s love. They 
neither usurp the Father’s love for their own benefit, nor seize it 
(Phil 2.6), but offer their existence and life to the Father in love, as 
he does to them. This exchange (avTi6ooi<;) in love and freedom is ex¬ 
pressed as absolute obedience to the Father’s will. 12 

I think it is clear from what has been pointed out so far that the 
ontological cause of the Godhead and of the divine oneness is not the 
divine essence, but the hypostasis of the Father. God’s unity and the 
intertrinitarian life are not the consequence of the one nature but of 
the existence of the Father through whom the Son and the Holy Spirit 
receive their existence. “All that the Son and the Spirit have,” says 
Saint John Damascene, “is from the Father, even their very being, and 
unless the Father is, neither the Son nor the Spirit is. And unless the 
Father possesses a certain attribute, neither the Son nor the Spirit 
possesses it: and through the Father, that is, because of the Father’s 
existence, the Son and the Spirit exist, and through the Father, that 
is, because of the Father having the qualities, the Son and the Spirit 
have all their qualities.” 13 

The Person of the Son as the Cause of the Ecclesiastical Unity 

Thus in the trinitarian life it is the person of the Father who is the 
sole cause of the existence of the other two divine Persons, and, is con¬ 
sequently the unique principle of the divine communion. The person 
of the Father is the ontological basis of the divine communion. Likewise, 
in the Church it is the person of the incarnate Logos who makes every 
human being a unique person, thus establishing a communion of per¬ 
sons in the image of the three divine Persons. The incarnate Logos 


12 See my article: “Paradosis: The Orthodox Understanding of Tradition/’ Sobornost 
Incorporating Eastern Churches Review, 4 (1983) 31. 

13 The Orthodox Faith 1, PG 94.824AB. 
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transferred the divine unity to the human level as a personal commu¬ 
nion. The incarnate Logos becomes the ontological foundation of the 
new people. This means that there can be unity of the people because 
there is Christ. It is the person of the incarnate Logos who reveals the 
authentic human person and makes every human being a unique per¬ 
son in communion with others. 

What does this mean? What do we mean when we say that the in¬ 
carnate Logos reveals the authentic human person and creates a com¬ 
munion of persons? At first sight we simply mean that the Logos of 
God re-established in his person the divine image which had been ob¬ 
scured by sin, thus opening the way for man’s liberation from his es¬ 
trangement, from his isolation and individuality. It also means that the 
foundation of the unity of the new people of God cannot be found out¬ 
side personal communion. The unity of the people of God is not the 
consequence of a particular external teaching. The unifying force of 
the people of God is not theoretical agreement. Similarly, its oneness 
is not based on a new common law, with new commandments and 
regulations. 

Let us state the argument again: the uniqueness of the New Tes¬ 
tament people lies in the fact that this people (Xa 6<;) exists as a commu¬ 
nion of persons. Its unity must be understood not in terms of human 
agreement, nor even of metaphysical beliefs, but as a recapitula¬ 
tion in the unique person of the incarnate Logos. In the final analy¬ 
sis this means that, if there is unity, it is because the re-creation of 
the human person is realized in Christ. Saint Paul puts this well in his 
epistle to the Ephesians, “In Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of parti¬ 
tion between us, having abolished in his flesh the enmity ... for to 
make in himself of twain one new man, so making peace, and that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby . . . Now therefore ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God” (Eph 2.13-19). 

This passage from Paul refers primarily to the Gentiles who are 
“fellow heirs, and of the same body, and partakers” of the promise 
of God in Christ by the Gospel (Eph 3.6). It is also significant, however, 
for a generally better understanding of the unity of persons in the one 
body of the Church. The point is that in the person of Christ all distinc¬ 
tions and divisions are abolished. And we know that the corruption 
of human nature is due to the fact that it is a rupture and a breaking 
off of the original unity established by God. Let me briefly elaborate 
on this. 
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The Unifying Energy of the Creator 

We are aware that when we speak of the creation we mean that God, 
freely and in love, exercises his personal capacity for producing entirely 
new beings. Creation exnihilo implies that God created realities which 
are outside of himself, and despite the fact that there is an “infinite” 
distance, or rather an ontological gulf (xaapa), between the nature of 
God and that of created beings, God’s intention was not one of pro¬ 
ducing beings which would have no participation in his glory. 

Since God [explains the Damascene], who is good and more than 
good, did not find satisfaction in self-contemplation, but in his ex¬ 
ceeding goodness wished certain things to come into existence which 
would enjoy his benefits and share in his goodness, he brought all 
things into being and created them, both what is invisible and what 
is visible, yet, even man, who is a compound of the visible and 
invisible. 14 

Thus the ontological gulf between the uncreated Lord and his crea¬ 
tures is nullified by God’s love and his immutable maintenance of all 
created beings. This means that despite the fact that God creates be¬ 
ings outside himself there is still a strong connection between himself 
and the created things. God abolishes the infinite distance between un¬ 
created and created through his unifying and perfecting energy which 
permeates all. Again I must quote from Saint John of Damascus who 
speaks of the “divine radiance and activity,” which although it is in 
itself “one and simple and indivisible ... is multiplied without divi¬ 
sion among the divided, and gathers and converts the divided into its 
own simplicity. For all things long after it and have their existence in 
it. It gives also to all things beings according to their several natures, 
and it is itself the being of existing things, the life of living things, the 
reason of rational beings, the thought of thinking beings. But it is itself 
above mind and reason and life and essence.” 15 

The primordial vocation of created beings was unity with the creator. 
And although the created, according to its nature, is outside God, its 
call and ultimate destiny was to be in union with him and to share in 
his goodness. We must emphasize here that the connection between 
created and uncreated must be understood not only in terms of 
dependence, but also in terms of God’s penetration of the universe, 
and of his holding and containing of it. The divine power creates, holds 
together and unites all beings. Saint Gregory of Nyssa is very explicit 


14 Ibid. 2; PG 94.864C-65A. 
15 Ibid. 1; PG 94.860C. 
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on this matter. 4 The divine power,” he says, “skillful and wise, is 
manifested in the beings and, pervading everything, adapts the parts 
to the whole, and completes the whole by the parts, and through one 
power holds together the universe.” 16 God the creator holds all the 
created beings together in existence and in unity and communion with 
himself. God, “the source of the beauty and of every good,” adds the 
Areopagite, “is the cause of all (rtovnxiKdv amov), and the mover of 
all, and that which holds all together in the love of its beauty . . . and 
among beings there is nothing which does not participate in the Good 
and the beautiful.” 17 One of the characteristic properties of the un¬ 
created power is “to pervade and to extend to every part of the nature 
of beings.” 18 

Although the theme of God’s containing and penetrating his created 
beings has a philosophical background, namely Stoic and Neo¬ 
platonic, 19 the patristic understanding of it goes beyond the philosoph¬ 
ical approach. The unity is understood by the Fathers in purely biblical 
and theological terms. They did not speak of it in terms of specula¬ 
tion, but always and constantly within a soteriological context. In fact 
it is the divine “emigration” and radiance of God, the trinitarian love, 
which calls the created beings to share the divine unity and glory. 

The Destructive Character of Sin 

This original oneness and conjunction (cuvdupeia) of the universe 
with God, the symphony (ati^Tcvoia), so to speak, of all beings with 
one another was dissolved by sin. In order to understand the unity of 
the people of God better it is necessary to say a few words about the 
destructive character of sin. Sin introduced discord and confusion into 
the created universe. Even the material world undergoes its effect. Sin 
is understood in patristic anthropology as being a catastrophe caused 
by the free will of intelligent beings. It is a turning away which causes 
the entire cosmos to break loose from its creator. The primordial voca¬ 
tion was for unity, but sin introduces division. 

As a matter of fact, sin is a continuous decomposition, disorganiza¬ 
tion and dissolution of the unity created by God. It is a separation and 
disruption in the harmony of beings. The author of the Areopagite 
treatises speaks of sin as “an inharmonious mingling of discordant 


l6 IJepi if/oxfjQ tcai dvaaTdaecoQ, PG 46.28A. For a fuller discussion, see D. L. Balas, 
Mexovaia Geov. Man's Participation in God's Perfections according to Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa (Rome, 1966), pp. 115-20. 
xl TTepi Oeicov dvopaTcov, PG 3.701C-04B. 

l8 A6yoq KarrfXf?riKd(; 6 p£ya<;, ed. J. H. Srawley, pp. 118, 10-119, 3; PG 45.80D. 
19 See J. Dupont, Gnosis . La connaissance religieuse dans les epftres de St. Paul (Lou¬ 
vain, 1960), pp. 461-68, 463-66. See also D. L. Balas, Merovofa Geov , p. 117. 
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elements.” 20 Thus, in the condition of sin, man is separated from God 
as well as from his fellow man. This means that in the final analysis, 
selfhood and hate are introduced instead of eros for the “other” per¬ 
son. It is in this sense that Jean Paul Sartre spoke of the other as “hell” 
and “sin.” “My original fall is the existence of the other.” 21 The sin¬ 
ful condition implies that man understands himself not as a person in 
connection with God and other human persons, but as an individual. 
Under the heavy yoke of time and space the individual man follows 
his own way which leads nowhere. The ideal of “my existence for the 
other, and the other’s existence for me,” is understood as being an il¬ 
lusion, or rather as the condition for the exercise of a lie. 22 From this 
perspective man is the being “who is what he is not, and who is not 
what he is.” 23 In the condition of sin the first man, instead of “being 
with” the other, found himself in a stage of absolute isolation “at the 
east of the garden of Eden” (Gen 3.24). The words of God addressed 
to him, “in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread” (Gen 3.19), 
describe the human tragedy of opposition to God and separation from 
him. Thus, by the free acceptance of sin, the innate connection between 
man and God was destroyed. And so man, instead of loving God and 
being his servant, in a world of which he was designated to be prophet, 
priest and king, 24 became an alien and a stranger. In fact, sin consists 
in the limitation of man to his individuality. It is a reduction of the 
human person within the limits of his own existence. Thus, through 
sin man became a stranger to his communion with God, a stranger to 
his fellowship with the human “other,” and even a stranger to himself. 
Sin, as a decomposition and separation, effects both the disorganiza¬ 
tion and the disruption of the human person itself. 

The man of sin, in other words, is a divided personality. The original 
and innate unity of the human person is disrupted and dissolved by 
sin. I cannot find any clearer exposition of this division of the human 
person than that expounded by Paul: 

The good that I would I do not, but the evil which I would not, 
that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 


2ft 

llepi Oei'ojv dvojudrcov, PG 3.809BC. 

21 Being and Nothingness . A Phenomenological Essay on Orthodoxy , trans. H. E. 
Barnes, (New York, 1956), p. 352. 

22 Ibid„ p. 88. 

23 Ibid., p. 100. 

24 See G. Florovsky, “The Darkness of Night,” Creation and Redemption (Belmont, 
MA., 1976), p. 85. 
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law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I am! 

Who shall deliver me from the body of this death (Rom 7.19-24)? 

The Restoration of the Human Person 

The decomposition of the human person affects the very structure 
of his being. It is, as Gregory of Nyssa would say, a real “ analysis ” of 
man. 25 The original unity of soul and body became uncertain and un¬ 
stable through sin. In short, sin abolishes man as a person. It is a decom¬ 
position of his very being, it makes him live this divided and disorga¬ 
nized life only for himself, and thus it deprives him of the possibility of 
living in fellowship with others and with God. It is only through the 
self-emptying of the person of the Logos of God that a new creation 
and restructuring of the human person can be realized. Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa uses the term dvaotoi%eicooi<; to stress the radical change ef¬ 
fected in the very structure of man’s existence. The restoration or, even 
better, the recombination of the human person results from the person 
of the incarnate Logos, and consequently its authentic state of koivco- 
vfa is re-established. Just as evil “was poured into a multitude of per¬ 
sons by one man through succeeding generations,” similarly “the good 
begotten in human nature was bestowed upon every person as one en¬ 
tity.” 26 Saint Maximos the Confessor likes to explain that “that which 
was absolutely immovable according to nature, moved, and God became 
man in order to save the lost man.” Salvation is understood in terms 
of unification of the divided human nature. Thus the divine Logos, 
through his self-emptying re-establishes the ancient harmony of nature. 
By his penetration of man’s nature Christ brings together the divided 
parts of our nature, so as to form one perfect unity again. 27 Indeed, 
Christ is the gathering of all together in one (Eph 1.10). 

At this point I would like to underline the fact that the unification 
of man’s divided nature is an act of God which is “personal.” Let me 
elaborate very briefly on this. Earlier in this paper I tried to explain 
that, according to the patristic understanding, the basis of the divine 
unity is the person of the Father, not the inaccessible divine essence. 


25 “Elc; yf|v Sid xifc dpapxia<; dvaXu06vxoc;,” "Orav vnoxayr} xd ndvxa . . . , 
PG 44.1312A. 

26 Ibid. 2, PG 44.1312AB. 

27 “ . . . Kivevcai t6 ndvxri Kaxd (puoiv didvnxov, Kal 0e6<; &v0pG)no<; yivExai, Tva 
ocboij xdv dnoXdpsvov dv0pconov, Kai xfj<; Kaxd x6 nav ica06Xou (puoegn; Si* fcauxou 
xd Kaxd (puoiv £vcooa<; f>rjypaxa, Kai xou<; Ka06Xou xcov £ni pSpouc; npoo(p£pop6vou<; 
Xdyouq, oi<; i\ xd>v SujpTipkvcov yiveo0ai n&puKEv £v<ooi<;, Seft;a<; xf|v peydXiiv pouXfjv 
ttXtipcooti xou 0eou Kai Ilaxp6<;, sit; £aux6v dvaKS(paXaicooa<; xd ndvxa xd fev xcp 
oupavco Kai xd ini xffc iv 4> Kai dKxio0noav. ’Ap£Xei xoi xffc KaOdXou x<Sv ndvxcov 
np6<; fcauxdv 6vcboeco<;, £k xfj<; f|p<5>v dp^dpsvoq 6iaip£asco<; ytvsxai x£Xeio<; &v0pco- 
no<;, ££ f|pdjv Si’ fjpac; Ka0’ f|pa<;... Tlepi Sia<p6pa>v dnopioov, PG 91.1308D-09A. 
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I also tried to explain that, in an analogous way, the unity of the peo¬ 
ple of God is founded on the person of the incarnate Logos. This means 
that unity, both as intertrinitarian communion as well as fellowship 
of the people in Christ, is not an “ontological necessity,” due to either 
the nature of God as regards divine unity, or to human nature as regards 
unity in the Church. The people are one not because they all belong 
to and share in the same nature, but because, through the personal 
abasement of the second divine person, they themselves become per¬ 
sons, thus sharing in the personal life of Christ. It is the person of Christ, 
not an impersonal divinity, who re-establishes human persons. 

The notion of “person” is an essential Christian concept, based on 
the reality of God being personal, and on the fact that man has been 
created in the divine image in order not to be confined in his own self, 
but to share the divine life, in fellowship with others. And, although 
the term prosopon is well known in classical Greek antiquity, it is only 
in Christian thought, namely in the Greek patristic tradition, that it 
finds its theological content. Neither in the Aristotelian system, nor 
in Platonic philosophy, nor in the Stoics, nor even in the revival of 
the Platonic tradition in Middle and Neo-Platonism does the notion 
of “person” acquire a satisfactory and solid meaning. 

The inability of Greek philosophy to give a positive answer to the 
question of personality lies in the fact that the person is understood 
as an exclusively human and worldly reality. According to the Greeks 
the person is limited within the boundaries of time and space. It is always 
under the heavy yoke of time and space that all people of all genera¬ 
tions move along. And even the gods themselves are presented as be¬ 
ing prisoners of this double yoke. Thus the human personality pulling 
time and space becomes a tragic phenomenon. Ancient Greek tragedy 
vividly expresses the drama of the human being who, pushed by some 
invisible force, follows a path of sufferings, afflictions and pain. The 
use of masks in the Greek tragedies expresses nothing other than man’s 
strong desire to surpass and to free himself from his destiny. The an¬ 
cient world presents us with a depersonalized human person without 
hope, a moribund human person who, under the yoke of time and space 
constantly suffers the pangs of death, and yet never dies. This is a 
human person under the dominion of sin and death. We can speak of 
sin as the power which deprives man of his authentic person. Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa says that through sin man has changed the image 
of God, i.e. his real person, with a mask (Ttpooccmeiov). 28 It is the 


2S IJepi Kaxauzdaecoq tov dvOpconov, PG 44.193C. For a further discussion of the sub¬ 
ject “person/’ see: Ch. Giannaras, Td dvroXoyiKdv nepiexopevov xrfq OeoXoyiKfjg ivvotag 
too npoocbnov (Athens, 1970). “*A7t6 t 6 7ipoc(07tetov eic; to npoocoTtov* 'H ouppoXh 
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Christian Gospel which reveals the true dimension of the human per¬ 
son. In and through the Gospel, human tragedy is transfigured into 
a new reality. This transfiguration is understood in terms of re-creation 
of the hidden and obscured human person. Saint Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks again about the repainted and restored image of God. 29 Thus 
the importance and the uniqueness of the Gospel lies in the fact that 
the human impasse as presented in the Greek tragedies has been over¬ 
come. Through all life’s afflictions and pains man can now hear the 
consoling voice of God manifested in the flesh: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light (Mt 11.28-30). 

The Unity of the People , Unity of Persons 

The point which I am trying to make is that the unity of the people 
of God is a unity of persons. This means precisely that the unity of 
the ecclesiastical body is not the result of the coexistence of certain in¬ 
dividuals who accept the same theoretical or moral principles, but is 
indeed a communion of those who share freely, and in the measure 
which has been given to them, in the life of the divine persons. As a 
matter of fact the notion of personality is understood by the Greek 
Fathers as being a primarily theological notion. In the final analysis 
this means that outside God the idea of the person is an illusion. In 
other words the authentic person is an uncreated reality. Because the 
person is uncreated reality, it is absolutely free from every necessity, 
even from the “necessity” (if we can speak in this way) of its own na¬ 
ture. It is within this theological context that we can understand the 
persistent efforts of the Greek Fathers to maintain that the principle 
of divine unity is the person of the Father, and not the common nature. 
The person of the Father is the bond of trinitarian unity, because he 
freely confers his own nature on the Son and on the Holy Spirit, thus 
establishing a peculiar and unique divine union and communion. And 
it is again within this theological context that the fact can be better 
understood that, in his self-emptying, the eternal Logos of God dwelt 
among us freely in order to realize in his theandric person the restora¬ 
tion (dnoKataotaaK;) of the human person. This means that, in other 
words, the unity and community of persons in the Church is possible 
because the second divine person became one of us, by taking one 


xfjq TtaTepDcijc; BeoXoyiaq siq xf|v fcwoiav too 7tpoaa>7ioo,” Xapiortfpia elg xipt)v tov 
MrfTponoXfzov rtpovroq XaXKrjSdvog MeXi'tojvoq (Thessalonike, 1977). 

29 See my book: Consequences of the Fall and the Laver of Regeneration: From the 
Anthropology of St. Gregory of Nyssa (Athens, 1973) (in Greek), pp. 165-69. 
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individual and concrete human nature. Thus, the Logos of God, con- 
substantial with the Father through divinity, becoming consubstantial 
with us through humanity, recreated the human person and transferred 
the divine unity to the human level. Therefore the unity of the people 
is, as we have already pointed out, the reflection and the image of divine 
communion; or, to put it in more conciliar terminology, the unity of 
the people of God is precisely theandric. I think that we can somehow 
see the theandric character of the people of God in the words of Christ 
himself, as they were preserved by John: “I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfect in one” (Jn 17.23). 

In the light of what has been pointed out so far it is, I think, clear 
that the true stature of the human person is exhibited in and through 
Christ. I believe it is also clear that the union of the people of God, 
this peculiar communion of persons, is possible only “£v Xpiaxcp.” 
It is only in Christ that we are offered the possibility of seeing what 
God is, both in his personal character as well as in his relationship to 
us. The “ev Xpioxcp” is therefore the necessary presupposition for the 
unity of human persons in the one body of the Church. The “£v 
Xpiaxcp” means that the communion of the people of God is neither 
simply a humanitarian fellowship, nor even a company of believers, 
but is indeed the one body of the incarnate God; the body which is 
maintained in its integrity by the continuing presence of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit throughout the course of human history. 

Unity in the Holy Spirit—Faith and the Sacraments 

The fact that Christ is present in the midst of his flock in every his¬ 
torical “now,” evidently implies that the unity of the people is based, 
not on an abstract agreement, but on a direct and personal relation¬ 
ship. This relationship is established through the Holy Spirit, by faith 
and in the sacraments. “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body” 
(1 Cor 12.13). “We being many are one bread, and one body, for we 
are all partakers of that one bread” (1 Cor 10.17). “One body, and 
one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Eph 4.4-5). Thus, 
by faith and in the sacraments, Christ assumes in the Holy Spirit our 
personal existence and permits us to be in communion with him, i.e. 
to participate existentially in his own life. In this sense the unity in the 
body of the Church is not a one-sided unity, nor is it unconditionally 
given, but it implies man’s personal affirmation of the personal call 
of God. The personal involvement of Christ in human destiny calls for 
our personal existence to be incorporated into his Body. 

The reconstruction of human existence and the unity of the “new 
man” are realized at the personal level by the act of acceptance of the 
life of Christ and especially of the central fact of this unique life, i.e. the 
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death and the resurrection. Therefore, in order to transmit into his own 
ego the unification realized in the hypostasis of the incarnate Logos, man 
must accept existentially the the once and for all event, of Christ’s 

death and resurrection. “So many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death. Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into death, that as Christ was raised up from death by glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life” (Rom 
6.3-4). Thus, through baptism, life and resurrection, which were 
achieved by Christ’s voluntary death, are realized in the very existence 
of man. By going through the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion, every believer is clothed in him. Obviously the death of the believer 
in baptism is a symbol and an imitation of real death. And although 
the death is not real but only an image, its consequences are those of 
a real transcendence of death. Here lies the mystery of the restoration 
of the human person and of its glory in the Church. Through imita¬ 
tion and a symbolic act man receives the gifts of the resurrection. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection the point made by Saint 
Symeon the New Theologian. Although Saint Symeon follows the tradi¬ 
tional teaching of the Fathers on sacramental baptism and recognizes 
it as an act of therapy, regeneration and renewal of man, he also speaks 
of a second baptism which he calls “baptism in the Holy Spirit.” This 
second baptism is a stage in the Christian life which insures and main¬ 
tains the effect of the sacramental baptism. The second baptism af¬ 
firms the uniqueness and significance of the first. It is, so to speak, 
a testimony to, or a continuous presence of the gifts provided by the 
sacramental baptism. As a matter of fact this second baptism is nothing 
other than that repentance which offers to the individual Christian a 
deeper understanding of his Christian consciousness, and a greater 
awareness of Christ as Lord and Savior. 30 This baptism in the Holy 
Spirit presupposes the personal kenosis of the believer in repentance, 
and indeed it is the medium for the accomplishment in the Holy Spirit 
of his final goal, i.e. of deification. 

“Display a worthy penitence,” argues Saint Symeon, “by means 
of all sorts of deeds and words, that you may draw yourselves the grace 
of the all-holy Spirit. For this Spirit, when he descends on you, becomes 
like a pool of light to you, which encompasses you completely in an 
unutterable manner. As it regenerates you, it changes you from cor¬ 
ruptible to incorruptible, from mortal to immortal, from sons of man 
into sons of God and gods by adoption and grace.” 31 


30 Discourses, 32.77-84; Sources Chretiennes, 113, ed. B. Krivocheine, p. 244. 
31 Ibid. 32.78-85; Sources Chretiennes, p. 244. The English translation is taken from 
“St. Symeon the New Theologian,” The Classics of Western Spirituality, trans. C. J. 
de Catanzaro (New York, 1980), p. 337. 
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It is of special interest for our study here to look at the way in which 
Saint Symeon connects baptism in the Spirit with the unity of the peo¬ 
ple of God. His exposition is basically a synthesis of New Testament 
material, and the unity of which we are speaking is presented as a trini¬ 
tarian dwelling. In order to clarify his position, Saint Symeon uses the 
image of the house, of the door of the house, and of the key to the 
door. The key to the door, he explains, is the Holy Spirit “because 
through him and in him we are first enlightened in mind. We are purified 
and illuminated with the light of knowledge. We are baptized from on 
high and born anew [cf. Jn 3.3-5] and made into children of God.” 32 
The door of the house is the Son himself, “ ‘for,’ says he, ‘I am the 
door; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out, and find pasture’ ” (Jn 10.7,9). 33 Finally, the house itself is the 
Father. Christ spoke of this when he said, “in my Father’s house are 
many mansions” (Jn 14.2). 34 

Saint Symeon is here engaged in pointing out explicitly that partici¬ 
pation in the divine glory is effected in and through the Holy Spirit. 
He uses this image in order to guide man to a deeper understanding 
of the significance of baptism in the Spirit. According to him the crucial 
thing to do is to understand that only in and through the Holy Spirit 
do we know God, do we become his children and partakers of his ineffa¬ 
ble light. It is precisely this dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human 
person which constitutes his divine adoption and inner transfiguration. 
It is within this context that we can understand Paul’s words, “The 
Spirit himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep for words” 
(Rom 8.26), and again, “God has given his Spirit in our hearts crying, 
‘Abba, Father!’ ” (Gal 4.6). 

Bearing in mind what has been pointed out so far we reach the con¬ 
clusion that the Holy Spirit was sent to the world, in the name of the 
Son, to bear witness (Jn 15.23), and to guide human persons to him, 
and through him to the Father of Lights. Saint Symeon argues: 

In theological terms, we use the term house of the Son, as we 
use it of the Father, for he says, “Thou, O Father, art in me, and 
I in them, and they in me, and I, O Father, in thee, that we 
may be one” (cf. Jn 17.21,23), together with the Holy Spirit. 
He also says, “I will live in them and move among them” 
(2 Cor 6.16). 


32 Ibid. 32.153-57, p. 260; Catanzaro, p. 343. See also Discourses, 97-99, p. 256; Catan- 
zaro, p. 341. 

33 Ibid., 95-96, p. 256; Catanzaro, p. 341. 

34 Ibid., 100-01, p. 256; Catanzaro, pp. 341-42. 
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I and the Father will come and make our home with him (Jn 14.23) 
through the Holy Spirit. 35 

Nevertheless, it is true that not only in Saint Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian’s trinitarian theology but also in the entire patristic tradition, 
a strong conviction exists that the Holy Spirit effects the integrity of 
the divided human person and the restoration of disunited humanity. 
The Paraclete enters the world to be the unifying principle of the new 
kingdom, the one force which guides all believers to the one faith and 
the one Lord. In fact, the Holy Spirit himself is the enhypostasized king¬ 
dom, 36 and he makes of the people a “royal priesthood” and “a holy 
nation” (1 Pet 2.9). To quote Maximos: 

Thus, men, women and children profoundly divided as to race, na¬ 
tion, language, manner of life, work, knowledge, honor, fortune 
... the Church recreates all of them in the Spirit. To all equally 
she communicates a divine aspect. All receive from her a unique 
nature which cannot be broken asunder, a nature which no longer 
permits one henceforth to take into consideration the many and 
profound differences which are their lot. In that way all are raised 
up and united in a manner which is truly catholic. In her, none 
is in the least degree separated from the community, all are 
grounded, so to speak, in one another by the simple and indivisi¬ 
ble power of faith. 37 

Life in the Holy Spirit presupposes faith (“He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved” [Mk 16.16]), co-exists with faith (“The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God” 
[Rom 8.16]), and maintains faith (“No man can say that Jesus is Lord, 
but by the Holy Spirit” [1 Cor 12.13]). 38 This means that the one faith 
of the people is an acceptance neither of certain metaphysical axioms, 
nor of a set of laws given to men for their moral betterment by a God 


35 Ibid., 160-76, pp. 260-62; Catanzaro, p. 343. (This passage is mistranslated into 
English.) 

36 “BaaiXeia (/boa Kai o(!>gic65ik Kai fevoTtdoxaxoq x6 IlvEopa xd "Ayiov.” Gregory 
of Nyssa, Kara MaKedovidiv, ed. F. Mueller, pp. 102, 27-30; PG 45.1321 A. 

11 Mystagogy , 1; PG 91.665-68. Quoted by V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church (Plymouth, 1957), pp. 164-65. 

38 “ . . . f| dpoXoyia xfi<; too YioO Kopi6ttito<;, £v flvEopaxi 'Aytcp xoic; KaxaXapPd- 
voooi yivsxai, 7idvxo0£v xoi<; Sia tuoteox; TupooeyyiCooai TtpoaTiavxdixoc; too nvetijiaxoq 
. . . dXXa xpfi tf|v ei<; x6v KOpiov JtpowroKEioBai mcmv, ifc fj ^coxucn x^pu; toiq 
TuaxEdaaoi rcapaywExai . . . ’AXX 4 £rc£i8f| Kai fi 5id too YloO 5iaKOvoop6vri x^pu; 
fjpTTixax xf|<; dysw^Too 7tTiyfj<;, 5ux xooxo 7cporiy£lo0ai xfjv siq x6 5vopa xoO naxp6<; 
7iioTiv 6 A.6yoq 5i8aoK£i, too ^cooyovoovxo<; xd ndvxa,” Gregory of Nyssa, Kara 
MaKedovia>v, ed. F. Mueller, pp. 103, 8-106; PG 45.132IB-1325A. 
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who acts authoritatively behind the scene of human activity. Faith im¬ 
plies an existential agreement in the Holy Spirit. It is “a fruit of the 
Spirit,” a charisma (Gal 5.22), to which man responds in a deeply per¬ 
sonal way. “Our faith, brethren,” claim the Orthodox patriarchs of 
the East in their famous Encyclical of 1848, “is neither from man nor 
by man.” 39 And it is for precisely this reason that the people of God, 
as a whole, possesses a spiritual sense which makes it a “defender of 
the faith.” 40 

It is very important to stress in connection with this that faith “by 
the Holy Spirit” is not understood exclusively as a possession on the 
individual level; rather, it finds its significance in the context of the 
ecclesiastical community. In other words, personal faith is in absolute 
harmony with the faith of the Catholic Church. This means that the 
faith of each human individual in the one body of the Church becomes 
truly Orthodox when it is identified with the catholic conscience of the 
Church, and is expressed as “consensus fidelium . ” 

Life in the Holy Spirit, i.e. the life of persons who are bound to¬ 
gether by one baptism, one faith and identity of experience, is fulfilled 
in the eucharistic gathering. The eucharistic assembly is the concrete 
manifestation of the communion with God in Christ and in the Holy 
Spirit. It is the realization, through the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
by the Church, of the one body. “When we are fed,” points out Nicho¬ 
las Kabasilas, “with the most sacred Bread and do drink the most Divine 
Cup, we do partake of the same flesh and the same blood our Lord 
has assumed, and so are united with him who was for us incarnate, 
and died, and rose again.” 41 

The Eucharist is the transcendence of any division; it constitutes 
the restoration of the ancient symphony between God and man. In it 
each participant exists as a person in communion both with God and 
with the other human persons. By partaking of the bread and wine one 
becomes simultaneously both a communicant of the whole Christ, who 
is “broken and not disunited,” and a communicant of the entire 
Church. Or to put it better, in the Eucharist every human person be¬ 
comes the totus Christus and the entire Church. Thus the bread of the 
Eucharist constitutes the central point of ecclesiastical unity. Indeed, 
the Eucharist is the historical realization of Christ’s words, “I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one” (Jn 17.23). 
The bread being eaten by man in his fallen condition, “in the sweat of 


39 

J. N. Karmiris, Td doypaxiKd Kai avpfioXmd pvrmeta xffq 'Opdodd&v KadoXiKfjq 
'EKKkrjoiaq, 2 (Graz, 1968), p. 1002. 

"“ibid., p. 1000. 

* l The Life in Christ, 4.3.4.6. 
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his face” (Gen 3.19), shows, and in fact maintains his isolation and 
individuality. In contrast to this the eucharistic bread, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, maintains the unity of human persons in Christ. 

The Glory Which You Have Given Me, I Have Given to Them 

When we stress the fact that the Holy Spirit creates unity in Christ, 
and when we attempt to understand this unity in terms of a relation¬ 
ship, we come again to the crucial point of the entrance and dwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the human reality. The Holy Spirit's permeation 
of the ecclesiastical body constitutes the glory and the kingship of the 
people, since the Holy Spirit himself is kingship and glory. In his prayer 
for unity Christ stresses his relationship with the Spirit, and the fact 
that his relationship with the Father can be reproduced by the Spirit, 
in an analogous way, in the lives of those who follow him. “The glory 
thou gavest me I have given them; that they may be one, even as we 
are one” (Jn 17.22). “Christ's own glory,” points out Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa, “is meant to be the Holy Spirit which he has given to his 
disciples by breathing upon them, for what is scattered cannot other¬ 
wise be united unless joined together by the Holy Spirit’s unity.” Thus 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit, bestows his own life on the lives of all who 
are willing and able to receive him. Christ can be reached only through 
the Spirit. “Anyone who does not have the Spirit does not belong to 
him” (Rom 8.9). The Spirit is glory, as Christ himself pointed out when 
he was addressing his Father: “Glorify me with the glory which I had 
with you before the world was made” (Jn 17.5). When Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa comments on this passage from John, he makes the follow¬ 
ing clarification: “The Logos is God who has the Father’s glory. But 
because in these last days he became flesh, it was necessary for the flesh 
to become what the Logos ever was (that is, to become divine) by uniting 
itself to him. And precisely this was effected when the flesh received 
that which the Logos had before the world was made. And this is none 
other than the Holy Spirit, that same Holy Spirit existing before the 
ages together with the Father and the Son.” 42 

If we read Christ’s statement, “the glory which you have given me, 
I have given to them, that they may be one,” in this hermeneutical con¬ 
text, we can easily understand where the ultimate criterion of the oneness 
of the people lies. The mystery of Christian existence and fellowship 
is based on and connects with the personal and dynamic presence in 
the ecclesiastical body of the “heavenly King, the Lord, the giver of 


42 "Orav vnoxayfj aored rd ndvra, PG 44.1320D. See also Kard MatceSoviavwv , pp. 
108, 30-109, 15; PG 45.1329AB. Eiq rffv npooevxvv, PG 44.1157CD. Song of Songs t 
ed. H. Langerbeck, pp. 466, 14-467, 17; PG 44.1116D-117B. 
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life.” “Now the Lord is that Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. But we all, with open faces beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor 3.17-18). 43 


43 Saint John Chrysostom commenting on this passage makes the following observa¬ 
tions: “ . . . and not only do we behold the glory of God, but from it also receive a 
sort of splendor. Just as if pure silver be turned towards the sun’s rays, it will itself also 
shoot forth rays, not from its own natural property merely but also from the solar lustre; 
so also doth the soul being cleansed and made brighter than silver, receive a ray from 
the glory of the Spirit, and send it back. Wherefore also he said, ‘beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory,’ that of 
the Spirit, ‘to glory,’ our own, that which is generated in us; and that, of such sort, 
as one might expect from the Lord the Spirit.” Homily on 2 Corinthians > PG 61.44B. 
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People of the Lie . By M. Scott Peck. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1985. Pp. 269. Paperbound, $7.95. 

Some may find it curious that I would find the present book suit¬ 
able for review in a scholarly journal, since the book has received 
attention through the popular media that has tainted it as a sensa- 
tionalistic account (though by a well-trained psychiatrist) of the fear¬ 
some threat of demons—lurking in every dark place—to possess the 
unsuspecting human being. Such curiosity is unfounded. Equally un¬ 
founded are the ludicrous reports about this careful study in the media. 

The author is a Harvard-trained psychiatrist with a distinguished 
career in his field. At the beginning of his book, he points out that 
he is a Christian, having come to a confession of faith largely through 
personal reading and experience. An Orthodox thinker might find 
some difficulties with the “non-denominational” nature of Dr. Scott’s 
beliefs, and indeed there is a obvious lack of historical theological 
precision in the analysis of Christian belief that he puts forth at the 
end of his book in support of the experiences which he describes in 
the body of his treatise. Nonetheless, his observations are pertinent 
for us Orthodox and anything but sensationalistic or cursory. 

In an age so taken by the simple-minded empiricism of “what 
you see is what you get,” it is natural that our very faith has been 
compromised. No doubt some of our Church’s theologians have come 
to think of evil in abstract forms, relegating such things as demonism 
to the recesses of private speculation or even superstition. We com¬ 
mit this error because one of the limitations bequeathed to us by 
outmoded empirical science is that of considering the exceptional, 
along with that which does not fit observable patterns of experience, 
specious. This error belongs to outmoded empirical science because 
many enlightened scientific thinkers have long since discovered this 
flaw. Yet many of us still live with it. We also dismiss demonism on 
the grounds of a statistical procedure. On the basis that the majority 
of the cases of “demon possession” which we encounter are, indeed, 
bogus, or can be attributed to a clear psychological disorder, we dis¬ 
miss the occasional challenging (and probably valid) case as a piece 
of anomalous data. We thus dismiss our most important phenomenon. 
Dr. Peck calls us from this sloppy thinking to a more objective view 
of the phenomenon of demonic possession. And his view is wholly 
compatible with the Church’s teachings. 

In all of our Orthodox prayers, both private and public, we can 
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find examples of entreaties for the restoration of our reasoning powers 
and the removal of the demonic darkness that clouds our vision. In 
fact, it would be a theologically sound proposition to say that our 
ascent to union with God is fundamentally bound up with the restora¬ 
tion of our spiritual vision and our struggle with those negative and 
dark spiritual beings that impede our progress and cloud our percep¬ 
tion. There are, to be sure, times in which our restored human reason 
is so overcome by our fallen emotions and cognitions, that we func¬ 
tion in consort with forces that work against spiritual growth. In mo¬ 
ments of weakness in faith, if not weakness in our psychological powers, 
we succumb to things which take us from what we should be. In acute 
forms, these lapses can lead to a total distortion of the world around 
us and we become agents, not of controlled and adaptive human in¬ 
tention, but of chaotic spiritual forces—demons. Our poor thinking, 
our psychological weaknesses, and even our intentional turning to 
evil can jeopardize our better motivations and aspirations. 

Dr. Scott essentially concurs with this Orthodox portrayal of how 
the human falls to possession. His psychological model is compelling 
and he deals with this subject open-mindedly. Neither does he attri¬ 
bute all psychological disorders to demonic possession—which would 
be stupid—nor does he discount the fact that psychological disorders 
(even of physical origin), in weakening human control, can occasion 
encounters with evil spiritual beings. Nor does he exaggerate the fre¬ 
quency with which open possession occurs. However—and this is very 
important for the Orthodox Christian—he does confirm that there 
are cases in which patients appear to give themselves over to spiritual 
beings that literally indwell them and transform them. What he de¬ 
scribes is precisely that which any Orthodox pastor has seen in authen¬ 
tic cases of demonic possession. With clarity, with an obvious scienti¬ 
fic objectivity, and with precision that challenges any superficial ob¬ 
server, Dr. Scott has presented us with evidence that “superstition” 
does not alone account for the phenemenon of demonic possession. 
He reports what many of our most advanced Fathers—men of learn¬ 
ing and rational minds—have not hesitated to present to us as facts 
of spiritual life. 

With so much charlatanism, so much actual superstition, and so 
much foggy thinking attached to this subject, it is difficult to find 
much intelligent written about demons and demon possession. As I 
have noted, most theologians simply retreat, out of embarrassment, 
into rationalizing away the teachings of the Church on this subject 
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as “metaphorical images’’ or as images of the spiritually abstract. 
Some, caught up in the spirit of a less than sophisticated philosophi¬ 
cal age, have come to call the Fathers themselves superstitious or 
outmoded. For all such thinkers, and for us who have experience in 
these matters which has led us away from simplistic explanations, 
this book provides an important insight. I would urge readers to ig¬ 
nore the sensationalistic reputation of the volume, a best seller nation¬ 
wide, and look to it for evidence that demonism and demonic posses¬ 
sion are subjects that should be brought out of the closet by true 
scientists and by open-minded Christian thinkers. As a former psycho¬ 
logist myself, I find the book a scientific gem. 

Bishop Chrysostomos 
Center for Traditionist Orthodox Studies 
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Reception of the BEM Document in the Orthodox 
Tradition: A Response to the Paper of Theodore 
Stylianopoulos 


K. M. GEORGE 


I MUST BEGIN by expressing my unreserved appreciation for what 
Father Stylianopoulos has presented to us. He has articulated his reflec¬ 
tions on a double front. On the one hand he has clarified his critical 
and positive approach to the BEM document from the Orthodox 
perspective in a very creative manner. This is done in the spirit that 
“it is not their text, but our text—a common text of our fellowship.” 
On the other hand he has critically examined the Orthodox position 
from the perspective of the BEM document bringing out the spiritual, 
theological, and ecclesiological challenges and possibilities. He has also 
highlighted the commitment of the ecumenical movement in general 
and that of the Faith and Order Commission in particular to the one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic tradition and the reciprocal commitment 
of the Orthodox churches to the world fellowship of Christians. The 
BEM document seems to be understood by Father Stylianopoulos as 
an initial test of this mutual commitment. We must be immensely grate¬ 
ful for his reflections. 

As an Indian Orthodox Christian, the Indian religious-philosophical 
tradition and the Eastern Christian tradition are part of my heritage. 
The Indian religious tradition does not have any notion of blasphemy 
or heresy as we see in Judaism or Christianity. People with widely vary¬ 
ing views are accommodated within the mainstream of Hindu religion. 
It is legitimate for a person to say: “I am Brahman (God)” without 
being blasphemous. In fact it is the ultimate level of spiritual realiza¬ 
tion when the human and the divine are no longer distinguished, but 
experienced as one single reality. The major Indian philosophical 
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traditions do not know of any ultimate distinction between the Creator 
and the creature. A person who perceives only distinction, without 
realizing the non-difference between his self and the ultimate Self is 
in the state of may a (illusion) or avidya (ignorance). Even the so-called 
atheistic strands of thought are accommodated within the religious tradi¬ 
tion. An atheistic position need not necessarily be a materialistic one. 
Denying God or being silent about God may sometimes be the expres¬ 
sion of the highest spiritual experience as in the case of Buddha. An 
enlightened soul knows that there is no God apart from his realized self. 

Now, the change from darkness to light, from ignorance to true 
knowledge does not occur as a sudden transition. It is a gradual pro¬ 
cess necessitating much askesis, spiritual, mental and physical discipline. 
In this process of spiritual enlightenment one is not preoccupied with 
doctrinal questions of purely intellectual-verbal categories. One discerns 
only different levels of understanding and different degrees in the in¬ 
tensity of experience. Spiritual life is understood as a gradual growth 
from inferior levels to superior levels of understanding and 
self-realization. 

Without subscribing to any of these religious-philosophical ideas, 
one can find here some striking parallels with the patristic thought which 
is constitutive of the Eastern Christian Tradition. 

1. In the Tradition of the Christian East, the primary concern is 
not with propositional orthodoxy. In spite of the great significance 
of creeds and conciliar decrees in the life of the Church, it is 
understood that intellectual assent to a credal proposition does not 
in itself constitute right belief. There is a great reluctance on the 
part of the Church to proliferate creeds, confessions and statements 
of faith. Fathers like Saint Basil of Caesarea, Saint Gregory the 
Theologian, and Saint Gregory of Nyssa took great pains to 
establish the Orthodox principle that logically coherent, rationally 
clear and scripturally argued propositions about God do not 
necessarily constitute genuine theologia, but they might run the risk 
of becoming pure technologia leading to vain talk about God and 
to a war of words. The integral and experiential relation between 
talking about God ( theologein ) and “becoming God ( theon 
genesthai ),” and that between dogma and doxa, are held very high 
by the Church over against all excessive concern with propositional 
orthodoxy. 

2. The patristic tradition recognizes that God’s self-revelation 
in human history has been a gradual process respecting the freedom 
of human beings. The whole human history is understood as a stage 
of God’s subtle, loving, persuasive—not compelling—act of raising 
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humanity to higher and higher levels of spiritual receptivity. Saint 
Gregory of Nazianos, in his theological orations tells us that 
theology or knowledge of the Holy Trinity develops by gradual ad¬ 
ditions. The Father makes himself known fully in the Old Testa¬ 
ment period while the Son and the Holy Spirit are only adumbrated. 
In the New Testament period, God the Son is fully revealed while 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit is only promised. After the Pentecost, 
the person and power of the Holy Spirit are fully manifested. The 
divine economy is based on the recognition that there are various 
levels of spiritual perception and capacity for reception and that 
higher levels of receptivity are attained only gradually, in freedom 
and through sustained mutual interaction between God and 
humanity. If we are involved in this experiential process of growth, 
we cannot think of the life of the Church primarily in terms of 
schisms or heresies. Although the fathers vehemently criticized all 
malicious and deliberate distortions of faith, they also understood 
that it is our common task and responsibility to sharpen and focus 
the various levels of spiritual sensitivity within the community in 
the direction of the Good, to correct each other, to carry each 
other’s burdens and to sustain the feeble in faith by closely in¬ 
tegrating them to the community of faith. 

I mentioned these two aspects of Orthodox understanding because 
they might be helpful in evaluating the BEM document in the process 
of reception, and also understanding what Father Stylianopoulos has 
stated in his paper with great discernment and balance. Referring to 
my first comment about propositional orthodoxy and speaking in a 
rather reductionist manner, I would say that the BEM document is a 
multiple set of theological propositions shaped by a group or group 
of theologians over the years. Over half a century ago when Faith and 
Order discussions started culminating in the production of the present 
document, there was no effective Orthodox and Roman Catholic in¬ 
volvement or input. The major assumption and motivation of the Faith 
and Order movement then was that a doctrinal agreement among several 
Protestant denominations could be brought about through commonly 
agreed theological statements, and thereby unity of these churches could 
be achieved. Gradually Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches came 
in to share this assumption and ideal. There is no need to question this 
basic goal, because it is the goal of unity which is constitutive of the 
ecumenical movement to which world Christianity is committed. But 
methodologically, if there is any lingering of the idea that commonly 
agreed, neatly defined theological propositions are the major instru¬ 
ment of unity, that should be of serious concern to us. 
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Father Theodore makes it very clear that this “reception” of the 
BEM document at this stage does not “signify that ecclesial process 
through which the Orthodox Church has received the authoritative 
decrees of Ecumenical Synods. ...” But ultimately is it not the same 
ecclesial process the Churches are committed to by consenting to con¬ 
sider the question of reception? Are we not entering already the inar¬ 
ticulate but initial stages of that process? When that process matures 
it will not be the BEM document as such that matters, but the mutual 
embrace of ecclesial communities in the one apostolic faith in Christ. 
So we are going to be involved in a process of self-transcendence and 
in the reciprocal sharing of the apostolic experience. In the initial stages 
of reception, the Faith and Order Commission anticipates a further 
refinement and possible reformulation of the BEM document. But the 
text in this process of reformulation will have to be simultaneously 
transcended by the churches so that the end result will not remain an 
agreed statement but mutual reception and unity of the churches in love. 
A reciprocal openness to the quality of faith among the churches which 
are committed to unity is the essential context of the reception of the 
BEM document. I think this aspect is remarkably clear when Father 
Theodore says that the truth of BEM is “truth which the churches 
themselves are willing to recognize as apostolic truth reflecting the faith 
of the Church of all ages under the assumption that the Holy Spirit 
is missing neither from any of the great moments of Christian history 
nor from any of the churches of the fellowship today.” If the Orthodox 
Churches are willing to consider for reception the BEM text, a docu¬ 
ment prepared not exclusively by Orthodox theologians, but together 
with Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians, as an internal docu¬ 
ment, that will mean the Orthodox Churches are deeply open to the 
quality of faith in other communities of ecclesial character and to the 
truth towards which the Holy Spirit leads us. The primary considera¬ 
tion now is not in terms of orthodoxy and heterodoxy as isolated doc¬ 
trinal questions and neatly distinguished conceptual categories and pro¬ 
positions, but in terms of the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the un¬ 
folding of the truth in the appointed moments within the various levels 
and members of the Body of Christ. 

Reception is an act of the whole Church, the Body of Christ. The 
highest authority to discern the issues of faith is the whole Body of 
Christ which is animated by the Holy Spirit. It is quite obvious to us 
that the problem with a document like BEM is that it runs the risk of 
remaining a theological text handled by the theologians, accepted or 
rejected by the visible structural authorities in the Church, without be¬ 
ing examined by the authority of the whole Church. This is a real danger 
for all the churches committed to the BEM document, but especially 
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for the Orthodox Churches because of their particular structural 
character. Father Theodore recognizes this fully when he emphasizes 
the “true consensus developed among the whole people of God” and 
not only “a theological convergence by theologians and church represen¬ 
tatives alone.” It is obvious that we should devise practical means of 
disseminating the document and inviting participatory study of it by 
the people at the various levels of the Church. What is of crucial im¬ 
portance here is the nature of ecclesial authority in the Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion. The BEM text offers a test for the traditional Orthodox under¬ 
standing of authority as distinct from the Roman Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant patterns. 

I think the two most important issues which are of specific concern 
to the Orthodox in relation to the reception of the BEM document are 
those of apostolic faith and Orthodox ecclesiology. Since Father 
Theodore has dealt with them in some detail, I will limit myself to two 
brief comments. 

Firstly, apostolic faith is not simply a matter of the past. It seems 
our hearts and minds are inevitably turned to a historical past whenever 
we speak about the apostolic faith. If apostolic faith is only a matter 
of the past, then Christ to whom it bears witness is only a person of 
the historical past. A Church which believes in the one who has come 
and is to come and in the Holy Spirit who still guides us to all truth 
can never be chained to a few centuries of early Christianity. The 
dynamics of future opened by the Spirit and the Messiah who comes 
must be seriously taken into the very understanding of the apostolic 
faith. Then it becomes not only something given, but also a task, a 
promise and an expectation. No search for unity or reception can take 
off unless this vast space of freedom, promise, and possibility constantly 
created by the Holy Spirit is recognized in our field of ecumenical vision. 

Secondly, while I fully agree with what Father Theodore says about 
the status of Orthodox ecclesiology in the WCC circles, I would also 
say that, taking into account the theological-historical context in which 
the World Council was originally constituted and the vast majority of 
the Protestant member churches which do not seem to have much con¬ 
cern with ecclesiology or at best consider it as one of the most peripheral 
of subjects, there is no immediate solution to the problem. For Or¬ 
thodox Churches to stand back makes this situation only worse. Here 
is another test and challenge for the Orthodox Tradition. Only the qual¬ 
ity of Orthodox witness in this matter, and no threat or complaint, can 
contribute positively toward the improvement of the situation. Only 
by our commitment to resolve the problems within the Orthodox family 
in line with our ecclesiological stand and by initiating a deep and ex¬ 
tensive spiritual-theological renewal within our Churches can we be of 
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any help to the world fellowship of churches in witnessing together to 
the true ecclesia, the Body of Christ. This again is an immense task 
laid upon the Orthodox Churches and a great call by the Holy Spirit 
to look ahead to the seemingly impossible with genuine hope and love. 
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Report 


INTER-ORTHODOX SYMPOSIUM ON BAPTISM, 
EUCHARIST, AND MINISTRY 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1. WE GIVE THANKS to the triune God that we, hierarchs and 
theologians representing the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox 
Churches, members of the World Council of Churches, were able to 
gather together at the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, USA. (A list of participants is appended 
to this report.) Our task was to help clarify a number of questions which 
might arise for the Orthodox Churches when they consider their of¬ 
ficial response to the document on Baptism , Eucharist , and Ministry 
(BEM) adopted in Lima (1982) by the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches. 

2. We would like to express our gratitude to the hosts of the meeting, 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America and the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, as well as to the Or¬ 
thodox Task Force of the World Council of Churches and the Faith 
and Order Commission which made possible such a widely represen¬ 
tative gathering. We are also grateful for the opportunity to meet with 
several Orthodox parishes in the Boston region. 

His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos, Primate of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America, formally welcomed at the 
opening session the members of the Symposium together with other 
distinguished guests from the Orthodox and the other churches from 
the region. 

3. The Moderator of the Symposium was His Eminence Prof Dr 
Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra (Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople). Papers were presented on the following topics: “General 
Introduction on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry in the Present 
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Ecumenical Situation” (Rev Dr Gunther Gassmann, Rev Dr Gennadios 
Limouris); “The Meaning of Reception in Relation to Results of 
Ecumenical Dialogue on the Basis of BEM” (Prof Dr Nikos Nissiotis, 
Response: Bishop Nerses Bozabalian); “The Significance and Status 
of Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry in the Ecumenical Movement” 
(Archbishop Kirill of Smolensk); “The BEM Document in Romanian 
Orthodox Theology—The Present Stage of Discussions” (Metropolitan 
Dr Anthony of Transylvania); “The Question of the Reception of Bap¬ 
tism, Eucharist, and Ministry in the Orthodox Church in the Light of 
its Ecumenical Commitment” (Rev Prof Dr. Theodore Stylianopoulos, 
Response by Rev Dr K. M. George); “Tasks Facing the Orthodox in 
the ‘Reception Process' of Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry” (Rev Prof 
Dr Thomas Hopko, Response: Metropolitan Prof Dr Chrysostomos 
of Myra). 

4. On the basis of these papers, plenary discussions on them, and 
deliberations in four discussion groups, the participants in this Sym¬ 
posium respectfully submit the following considerations and 
recommendations. 

II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BEM AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 

ORTHODOX 

1. It appears to us that we, as Orthodox, should welcome the Lima 
document as an experience of a new stage in the history of the 
ecumenical movement. After centuries of estrangement, hostility and 
mutual ignorance, divided Christians are seeking to speak together on 
essential aspects of ecclesial life, namely baptism, eucharist, and 
ministry. This process is unique in terms of the wide attention which 
the Lima document is receiving in all the churches. We rejoice in the 
fact that Orthodox theologians have played a significant part in the 
formulation of this document. 

2. In general we see BEM as a remarkable ecumenical document 
of doctrinal convergence. It is, therefore, to be highly commended for 
its serious attempt to bring to light and express today “the faith of the 
Church through the ages” (Preface to BEM, p. x). 

3. In many sections, this faith of the Church is clearly expressed, 
on the basis of traditional biblical and patristic theology. There are other 
sections in which the Orthodox find formulations which they cannot 
accept and where they would wish that the effort to adhere to the faith 
of the Church be expressed more accurately. As often stated in the docu¬ 
ment itself, in some areas the process needs to be continued with more 
thinking, further deepening, and clarification. 

4. Finally, there are sections m which a terminology is used which 
is not that to which the Orthodox are accustomed. However, in some 
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such cases, beneath the unfamiliar terminology, one can discover that 
the meaning is in fact close to the traditional faith. In other parts of 
BEM we notice a terminology which is familiar to the Orthodox but 
which can be understood in a different way. 

5. We also think that the Orthodox Churches have the duty to 
answer responsibly the invitation of the Faith and Order Commission 
mainly for three reasons: 

a. because here we are concerned with a matter of faith—and it has 
been the insistence of the Orthodox Churches for some time that 
the World Council of Churches should focus its attention especially 
on questions of faith and unity; 

b. because the Orthodox have fully participated in the preparation of 
the text from the beginning and made a substantial contribution to it; 

c. because it is important to have the response of all the Orthodox 

Churches, and not just some of them. 

III. RESPONSE AND RECEPTION 

1. Both at the Sixth General Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Vancouver (1983) and at the last meeting of the Central 
Committee (1984) of the WCC, the Orthodox undertook to respond 
to BEM as a matter of obligation and commitment with a view to fur¬ 
thering the ecumenical movement. 

2. We would like to distinguish between the immediate response of 
the individual Orthodox member Churches of the World Council of 
Churches to the BEM document and the long-range form of the recep¬ 
tion of the text in the Orthodox tradition. We hold that the notion of 
reception of the BEM document here is different from the classical Or¬ 
thodox understanding of the reception of the decrees and decisions of 
the Holy Councils. 

3. Reception of the BEM document means that we recognize in this 
text some of the common and constitutive elements of our faith in the 
matter of baptism, eucharist, and ministry so that we may stand together 
as far as possible to bear witness to Jesus Christ in our world and to 
move towards our common goal of unity. Thus reception at this stage 
is a step forward in the “process of our growing together in mutual 
trust... ” towards doctrinal convergence and ultimately towards “com¬ 
munion with one another in continuity with the apostles and the 
teachings of the universal Church” (Preface to BEM, p. ix). 

4. Reception of the BEM document as such does not necessarily 
imply an ecclesiological or practical recognition of the ministry and 
sacraments of non-Orthodox churches. Such a recognition would re¬ 
quire a special action of the Orthodox Churches. 
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5. As an initial step towards this kind of reception we would wish 
to see official action on the part of the Orthodox Churches to facilitate 
the use of the BEM document for study and discussion on different 
levels of the Church's life so that the Church evaluates the document 
with a view to the ultimate unity of all churches. 

6. In this process of discernment the Orthodox Churches should 
be sensitive to the similar process of evaluation of the text and of the 
process of bilateral dialogues in the member churches of the WCC and 
the Roman Catholic Church. Thus our evaluation will be fully informed 
of the ecumenical reflections and experiences stimulated by this text. 

IV. SOME POINTS FOR FURTHER CLARIFICATION 

1. We Orthodox recognize many positive elements in BEM which 
express significant aspects of the apostolic faith. Having affirmed this 
initial appreciation of BEM, we offer some examples among the issues 
which we believe need further clarification and elaboration. There are 
also issues which are not addressed in the text. 

2. In the section on Baptism , we note: 

a. the relationship between the unity of the Church and baptismal unity 
(para. 6); 

b. the role of the Holy Spirit in baptism and consequently the relation¬ 
ship between baptism and chrismation (confirmation), linking water 
and the Spirit in incorporating members into the Body of Christ 
(para. 5, 14); 

c. the role of exorcism and renunciation of the Evil One in the bap¬ 
tismal rite (para. 20); 

d. the terms “sign," “sacramental sign," “symbol," “celebrant" (para. 
22), “ethical life" and other terms throughout the text. 

3. In the section on Eucharist, we note: 

a. the relationship of the eucharist to ecclesiology in the light of the 
euchanstic nature of the Church and the understanding of the 
eucharist as “the mystery of Christ" as well as “the mystery of the 
Church" (para. 1); 

b. the relationship between participation in the eucharist and unity of 
faith; 

c. the role of the Holy Spirit in the eucharist, with special reference to 
anamnesis in its relation to epiklesis (para. 10, 12); 

d. the relationship between the eucharist and repentance, confession, 
and reconciliation to the euchanstic congregation; 

e. the meaning of sacrifice (para. 8), real presence (para. 13), 
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ambassador (para. 29), and the implications of “for the purpose of 
communion” in regard to the reservation of the eucharistic elements 
(para. 15); 

f. the participation of baptized children in the eucharist. 

4. In the section on Ministry , we note: 

a. the link between ordained ministry today and the ministry of the 
apostles and apostolic succession (para. 10, 35); 

b. the distinction between the priesthood of the entire people of God 
and the ordained priesthood, especially in light of Pauline teaching 
on the different functions of the members of the one Body of Christ 
(para. 17 & commentary); 

c. issues related to the ordination of women to the priesthood (para. 
18), including the way in which the problem is formulated in the 
text of BEM; 

d. the relationship between bishop, presbyter, and deacon; 

e. the relationship between episcope , the bishop, and the eucharist. 

V. TASKS FACING THE ORTHODOX CHURCHES 

In view of future work in connection with BEM, we offer the follow¬ 
ing considerations and recommendations. 

1. Steps should be taken to enable translation and distribution of 
the BEM document in the languages of all Orthodox Churches. 

2. Orthodox Churches should see to it that the BEM document is 
studied and discussed in clergy and laity groups, theological faculties and 
seminaries, clergy associations, as well as in interconfessional groups. 

3. Orthodox Churches should be open to reading BEM and to re¬ 
sponding to it in a spirit of critical self-examination, particularly in the 
area of current practices in churches and parishes. They should also 
use this process as a stimulus and encouragement for the renewal of 
their life. 

4. In studying and evaluating BEM, the Orthodox should move 
beyond the theological scholasticism of recent centuries by reap¬ 
propriating the creativity and dynamics of biblical and patristic 
theology. This will enable them to move towards broader perspectives 
and to think more deeply about certain issues. 

5. In their ongoing bilateral conversation. Orthodox Churches 
should take BEM into account. 

VI. PERSPECTIVES FOR FUTURE FAITH AND ORDER WORK 

In view of the future work of the Faith and Order Commission and 
the WCC as a whole, we recommend the following perspectives for a 
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proper interrelationship between BEM and the Faith and Order study 
projects ‘ Towards the Common Expression of the Apostolic Faith To¬ 
day’ ’ and “The Unity of the Church and the Renewal of Human Com¬ 
munity.” 

1. The process of an ecumenical reappropriation of the apostolic 
faith and tradition as it was begun in the BEM document should be 
consciously continued in the two other study projects. 

2. There should be a clear understanding that baptism, eucharist, 
and ministry are essential elements of the apostolic faith and tradition. 
At the same time, they are fundamental expressions of the witness and 
service of the Church for today’s world and its needs, its concerns, and 
its renewal. Renewal of both the life of the Church and of the world 
cannot be separated from the liturgical and the sacramental life of the 
Church nor from its pastoral responsibility. 

3. These two other projects should also be open to insights and sug¬ 
gestions expressed in the responses of the churches to BEM and profit 
from them. 

4. The Lima document highlights the important relationship between 
the “rule of faith” and the “rule of prayer,” to which the Orthodox 
are so deeply committed. Therefore, we hope that in the two other study 
projects of Faith and Order this significant insight is seriously taken 
into account as well. 

5. We further recommend that one important point in future work 
of the Faith and Order Commission in relationship to BEM should be 
the clarification of theological terminology and of linguistic problems 
in translation. This seems to be necessary in view of the heading 
“Ministry” of the third section of BEM and terms such as “sign,” 
“reception,” and “believer’s/adult baptism.” 

6. Starting from a clarification of the vision of the Church which 
undergirds BEM, the future work of Faith and Order should concen¬ 
trate on ecclesiology by bringing together the ecclesiological perspec¬ 
tives in BEM, in the responses of the churches to BEM, and in the other 
study projects of Faith and Order. 

* * * * * 

We, the participants in the Symposium, experienced this meeting 
as an occasion for exchanging our views and clarifying common perspec¬ 
tives. We saw in it also an important means for furthering contacts and 
cooperation among the Orthodox Churches and thereby promoting our 
conciliar spirit. 
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on earth which our Orthodox churches should be is also encouraged 
to read this book. And anyone wishing to travel in Greece should con¬ 
sider this book an essential! This is one of the most valuable texts that 
the Holy Cross Orthodox Press has produced. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 

Research Guide to Religious Studies . Sources of Information in the 
Humanities, No. 1. By John F. Wilson and Thomas P. Slavens. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1982. Pp. 192. 

In recent years many colleges and universities have established reli¬ 
gious studies for a deeper understanding of religion. This book is a sig¬ 
nificant guide to the scholarly study of religion as a cultural interpreta¬ 
tion of human society. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first part the authors give 
excellent essays on religious studies and scholarship. The first essay of¬ 
fers a definition of the concept of religion as well as the development of 
the field of religious studies as a scholarly endeavor. It gives an analyti¬ 
cal interpretation of religion and an anthropological development of the 
meaning of life. In this essay the several schools of interpretation of the 
origin of religion are represented. In the second essay, the history of 
religions is discussed. The phenomenon of religion is deeply rooted in 
human nature as “homo religious.” The essays discuss the religions 
among the preliterate peoples, the oriental religious traditions, the Near 
Eastern, and classical religions of the Mediterranean. Also, essays ana¬ 
lyzing the development of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are in¬ 
cluded. In the third essay the religious traditions of the West are dis¬ 
cussed. The medieval as well as the modern study of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity and the American religious history are examined. The fourth es¬ 
say concerns religious thought, ethics, and the philosophical study of re¬ 
ligion. The fifth and last essay is about the scientific study of religion. 
Following each essay and subsection the authors give resources to guide 
the student in his search for information on religions. The titles that 
are suggested here are of great importance to a deeper study of religion. 

The second part of this book includes an annotated bibliography 
of major reference works. It includes atlases, bibliographies, bio¬ 
graphies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, guides, handbooks, 
indexes, journals, and quotations of particular religions. The rec¬ 
ommended works are carefully annotated for the student’s greater 
enrichment and understanding of the world’s religions. 

The book’s importance and usefulness for the student of religion 
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is further contributed with author-title and subject indexes, which in¬ 
crease the value of this study. 

This guide is well organized and is indispensible for every student 
of religion. In today’s pluralistic society where Eastern and Western 
religious communities live side by side, the scholarly study of religion 
has as goals the enhancement of human life and increased understand¬ 
ing for emotional and intellectual fulfillment. 

The book covers the religions of the world including Christianity, 
Roman Catholicicm, and Protestantism not, however, Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. By ignoring a large part of Christianity that is Orthodox, I think 
scholars do great harm to their readers because they leave an impor¬ 
tant void in the education of students and their understanding of an 
important religious tradition which is predominant in Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, the Middle East, and is becoming an important force in 
the West. This is a critical deficiency in the present volume. 

In spite of this important omission, this is a valuable volume for 
everyone interested in religious studies. I especially recommend this 
work for students of religion as a guide to the best resources in the 
field of world religions. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Eioaycoyf} arr)v imorrfiurj xfjg Geokoyiaq [Introduction to the Science 
of Theology]. By Constantine D. Frangos. Thessalonike: Melissa Press, 
1984. Pp. 87. 

Professor Frangos authored this small book to introduce beginners 
and non-professional theologians to the discipline of theology. In the 
prologue the author states that this book is a product of his long ex¬ 
perience as a theology faculty member and is a practical guide for begin¬ 
ning students in the study of theology. In addition, it is intended for 
all those who would want a brief introduction into the theological field 
regardless of their area of studies. It also could be useful to any in¬ 
tellectual who would want a brief introduction to theology, and is useful 
to anyone who is self-taught. 

I congratulate Professor Frangos for his accomplishment. In such 
a small volume, he succeeded in his task: to introduce the student to 
theology. He begins with an outline of the topics necessary for the study 
of theology and gives an extensive bibliography on the introduction 
to the study of this field. In the bibliography he includes titles in Greek, 
English, French, and German. The bibliography is of great importance 
giving the student a direction for further studies in theology. 
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Reception in Relation to the Results of Ecumeni¬ 
cal Dialogue on the Basis of Faith and Order 
Document ‘Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry’ ’’ 


BISHOP NERSES BOZABALIAN 


OUR CATHOLICATE AND BISHOPS have received with great apprecia¬ 
tion the BEM document. We realize the great importance and value 
of the step taken in BEM by the fellowship of churches in the ecumenical 
movement in the WCC on the road to the eventual realization of the 
visible unity for which we all aspire in order to manifest our oneness 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and to witness for the glory of his kingdom. 

This initial consensus, which is the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
universal Church in our time, fills us with hope for solid progress in 
the coming decades. It gives us courage to go forward together for mak¬ 
ing our mission effective in bringing the Gospel to our people. 

Our Church has been engaged in the ecumenical endeavor of the 
Faith and Order Commission to the extent of its ability in the difficult 
circumstances in which it has found itself in the course of the decades 
since the beginning of the emergence of the ecumenical movement of 
this century. 

In receiving BEM we feel our bond with other churches in the ecu¬ 
menical fellowship strengthened. Of course, much greater work still 
lies ahead to be done, particularly in the field of ecclesiology, which ap¬ 
pears to be the crucial problem to be taken up for an eventual solution. 

Our conversations with the Eastern Orthodox and with the Roman 
Catholics (Vienna 1968, 1971, 1973, 1978, and in the United States) 
have brought forth the fact that our separations are not of depth and 
substance, but rather of a terminological nature, accentuated by 
political, social and cultural adverse factors. 
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However, we are grateful for the success achieved in the produc¬ 
tion of BEM, which makes us feel closer to traditions and confessions 
other than ours in the apostolic faith and makes us realize more vividly 
our fundamental unity with them in orthodoxy and orthopraxy. 

Our estrangement with other ancient church traditions of East and 
West goes further back than the eleventh century. Yet we are deeply 
gratified in finding, in the course of our modest involvement in the 
ecumenical movement, that the gap between us has been rather more 
like cracks on the surface than on the bedrock of the Orthodoxy of 
the wholeness of the conscious Church universal. 

BEM, in a way, reinforces our consciousness of the reality; we 
receive BEM in this spirit. 

It is our expectation that in continuing the work with BEM, the Faith 
and Order Commission will strive to clarify our vision of the nature 
of the unity we should seek, a unity which will operate as an effective 
council of churches that will give guidance on matters concerning the 
whole of Christendom in the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ. 
That is, a council of churches in communion with one another, a con¬ 
ciliar fellowship which will be neither a legislative body nor an executive 
body, but rather an evangelizing body giving guidance with a unified 
voice to churches and their peoples in the proclamation of the Gospel 
of Christ for the salvation of mankind. We receive BEM as a stepping- 
stone in the direction of such a goal and hope that BEM consensus will 
gradually, if slowly, permeate the thinking and attitude of teachers and 
preachers of all the member churches of the World Council. 

The reception of BEM will inform us in our relationships, conciliar 
fellowships and cooperation with other churches. We find BEM in 
general in harmony with the apostolic faith. Therefore, we shall in¬ 
clude BEM in our instructional literature for consideration. 

BEM will be an important instrument in our common witness for 
the apostolic faith within the environment of the secular society where 
we find the Church. 

BEM reinforces our consciousness of the fact that our estrangement 
and division of long centuries has not produced any fissure of 
significance in our common apostolic faith in the Church universal. 
BEM makes us discover the superficiality of our divisions which have 
been of a political, social and cultural nature. 

BEM, in the method of its preparation and production, should and, 
we believe, will, be a model to follow in the bilateral and multilateral 
consultations and dialogues between churches, with a view to making 
them more productive in giving impetus to the work of unity. 

In many instances when we put our differences in their proper con¬ 
text they appear in reality not divisive but rather as only different facets 
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of the experiences of different traditions in their peculiar local life 
situations. 

BEM shows us where we now stand in our common understanding 
of the fundamentals in certain areas of the faith in common with one 
another. 

BEM is also very important in indicating the stepping-stones for 
further progress in convergence, for, in a sense, it maps out for us the 
direction to be taken on our dialogues with one another. 

BEM is certainly not an additional credal formula to be attached 
to the ancient statements of faith, nor a new step forward from them. 
But rather a new initial meeting ground between differing church tradi¬ 
tions, from which to start afresh our march towards the unity which 
we have been seeking in the past with more or less zeal and persistence, 
in order to respond to the call of the Lord Jesus, impelled by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Unity is not a static concept embedded in formulas, but rather a 
dynamic conciliar fellowship in the pursuit of common goals for the 
promotion of the kingdom of God in Christ informed by the Holy 
Spirit. The reception of BEM will be such an act of fellowship in mind 
and spirit. 

It is unrealistic and even hypocritical to think that the unity man¬ 
dated by the Lord Jesus can or will be achieved by the conversion of 
the constituencies of one tradition to the other. Unity can be envisaged 
only as a progressive convergence of points in christology and ec- 
clesiology on which we do and can stand together as churches. 

We are inclined to think that in view of the involvement of the laity 
in the apostolate of the Church and the necessity of the active participa¬ 
tion of lay persons in the upbuilding of the social and corporate life 
of the faithful in the Church, it is healthier to speak of the charismatic 
nature of the ministerial order rather than speak of its authoritarian 
aspect. 

We have read carefully the study of Dr. Nissiotis with deep apprecia¬ 
tion. His comprehensive analysis of the nature of “reception” in the 
modern ecumenical situation, to which BEM is addressed, appears to 
us thorough and persuasive. We hope that in the light of this study 
and in the sense in which reception is understood and described in it, 
BEM will be received generally and it will be, as a “pre-consensus docu¬ 
ment” and an effective instrument for the promotion of the work of 
the Faith and Order Commission in its pursuit of the visible unity of 
the churches in the future according to the Lord’s will. 
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METROPOLITAN CHRYSOSTOMOS OF MYRA 


I COMMEND THE REVEREND PROFESSOR Hopko because in his 
comprehensive and succinct paper he has set before us the basic theme: 
that we ought not merely to give a “response” to the BEM docu¬ 
ment, thereby exercising a critique on what is correct and accept¬ 
able and what cannot possibly be acceptable from an Orthodox per¬ 
spective. Rather, we must also be critical of ourselves, so much so 
as individual local churches as well as individuals. We must study 
and clarify with realism and humility those aspects of our inner 
life and practice which necessitate a healthy re-evaluation and re¬ 
orientation, not aiming toward something new but—as I would hope 
—toward that which is authentically ancient and genuinely Ortho¬ 
dox. 

I must say that with regard to such an honest and candid position 
my beloved colleague finds me in agreement, at least with regards to 
its general outline. I congratulate him, therefore, and thank him for 
the paper which he has presented to us. 

Professor Hopko states that BEM constitutes a serious challenge 
for the churches. Of course, this challenge is directed towards Or¬ 
thodoxy as well. Certainly, this is the case. For this reason, even the 
Orthodox Churches, as the individual local Churches of the one Or¬ 
thodox, are obliged—as members of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC)—to give a foresightful response and to offer an opinion con¬ 
cerning its “reception,” or at least on the form and extent of this docu¬ 
ment's reception on their part. 

Such is the goal of this Consultative Inter-Orthodox Symposium 
on Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry; and we are grateful to all those 
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responsible for convening it. 

What, then, is the challenge of the BEM document to the Orthodox 
Churches? 

Certain Orthodox theologians with good reason have responded to 
this question by speaking about repentance ( metanoia) and by trying 
to determine the extent to which this metanoia ought to apply to us 
Orthodox. If we consider that self-examination and self-criticism are 
natural for others with regards to BEM, why ought not this apply to 
us Orthodox as well? 

I believe that BEM offers us this twofold opportunity: 1) with the 
theological theses which it presents us and upon which, as a voice com¬ 
ing from our Tradition and traditions, we are being called upon to define 
our own positions; and 2) with the four questions which the authors 
of BEM’s prologue place before the churches. We will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to return to these two points presently. 

Let us now consider more analytically Professor Hopko’s positions. 
He states, in a categorical way, that on the fundamental issue of whether 
or not we accept baptism outside of Orthodoxy, there ought to be much 
self-examination. I agree. He says: Some Orthodox exclude baptism 
outside of Orthodoxy. The Church officially has followed one course 
on this matter, although this included many “nuanced and 
discriminating” elements. The fathers, on the other hand, as well as 
the canons and the practices of the Church present a variety of facts 
which are contradictory in various ways, at various times. Even 
“economy,” which covers all things, and notably, not only “pastoral 
concerns,” but also “the economy of ecumenism” comes forth to add 
recently its altered circumstances. 

Examples in this instance are cases of rebaptism and reordination 
of particular Roman Catholics (or even of others from other confes¬ 
sions) coming into Orthodoxy. Several inter-ecclesiastical misunder¬ 
standings are thus created, objections from the concerned church toward 
the Orthodox Church are provoked, and the latter’s stance is condi¬ 
tioned to confront the situations thus created according to the dictates 
of an ecumenism which is, more or less, narrowly or broadly put into 
practice. Thus, the issues are accommodated in each case with the 
desired intention that the dialogic relationship of love and theology, 
which has been resumed by both sides, is not disturbed. The matter 
is not simply an internal one confined to Orthodoxy or to its relations 
with Roman Catholicism. The subject is broader and is placed before 
us most emphatically by the BEM document. 

I agree with Professor Hopko when he is so insistent as to demand 
that our Churches clarify their position on this subject and define the 
more general criteria which can possibly be maintained in this instance. 
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I would like at this point to refer to two specific instances from my 
own experience. The Pan-Orthodox Preparatory Commission in 
Geneva—of which I was president—investigated the question of 
“economy.” During the first phase of its deliberations on the subjects 
initially placed before it, among the first and more fundamental prob¬ 
lems set forth to which we were invited to give a pan-Orthodox response 
was the use of economy with regards to the recognition of the baptism 
of non-Orthodox; its allowable use from an Orthodox perspective in 
this case; the limits of this economy; and furthermore, the extent to 
which this economy may be used by the Church without undermining 
the principle of akribeia, given that the theology of baptism, which is 
the pre-eminent sacrament of Christian initiation, must be founded 
upon and established in an exact ecclesiology. Ours was a good attempt 
at that time to define the general criteria for the theology of baptism. 
As is known, however, this subject was excluded from the agenda of 
the Great and Holy Synod, and thus, a good opportunity was lost. 

The second instance refers to the well-known attempt of the Or¬ 
thodox Churches to have baptism in the name of the Holy Trinity 
recognized by the WCC as the “minimum” requirement for admittance 
of the churches to the WCC; that is, those churches or groups which 
seek admission to the WCC ought at least to believe in and practice 
trinitarian baptism. This suggestion of ours quite rightly provided the 
opportunity to posit the question to the Orthodox Churches: whether 
their request at the same time meant also the acceptance of baptism 
of the other churches and confessions, which, precisely speaking, are 
considered “heretical” by the Orthodox Church. You must realize what 
kinds of and how many difficulties we find ourselves in, as long as we 
do not delineate most precisely the basic criteria for the authenticity 
of baptism of the non-Orthodox. Professor Hopko is right in what he 
says concerning this. 

The general criteria must be determined with regards to another sub¬ 
ject as well: that of baptismal rites. This theme is also important and 
touches upon the theology of baptism. I do not believe that the issue 
of rebaptism today can be posited for those cases in which “ecclesial 
presuppositions” of the baptized, as well as of the church from which 
he comes, exist. Certainly, as BEM emphasizes, the more perfect rite 
is that of the thrice immersion and emersion. Its absence, however, and 
its substitution by other rites, such as those of pouring or sprinkling, 
do not directly raise an issue of the validity of the rite. What is of 
primary importance is that the ecclesial presuppositions of baptism be 
determined. Thus, the entire weight of Professor Hopko’s paper is 
rightly found in paragraph five in which he speaks about the ecclesial 
element after which the non-Orthodox seek. I consider this need to be 
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fundamental, and this work must be carried out with fervor on the part 
of the Orthodox. 

I come to what my beloved colleague has said concerning the 
recognition of these criteria. He enumerates four criteria: the faith of 
the candidate, the manner of baptism, the ecclesial suppositions of the 
church from which he comes, and the will of God. This fourth point 
troubles me—not because the will of God is not of decisive importance 
to the entire subject of baptism and man’s salvation, but because it 
cannot be placed on the same level of inquiry with the rest of the more 
external criteria found in baptism. One asks: How can we judge if the 
will of God is expressed in the circumstance of the candidate of this 
or that church? “The Spirit searches all things, even the deep things 
of God” (1 Cor 2.10). 

In contrast, I would like to add yet another element to these criteria 
enumerated by Father Hopko: that of the celebrant of the sacrament. 
This is a most basic element which indeed plays a primary role in the 
recognition of the criteria of baptism’s validity, and which is closely 
connected to the subject of baptism in relation to the priesthood. 

I consider as correct all that my colleague says about the relation¬ 
ship between baptism, chrismation, and eucharist as well as the man¬ 
ner of one’s admission into the eucharistic community ( komonia ) as 
soon as he receives baptism and chrismation. I share his anxiety in all 
that he says and in the questions that he raises concerning the relation¬ 
ship between baptism and chrismation as well as the more profound 
meaning of chrismation in comparison to the confirmatio or the im¬ 
post tio manus of the non-Orthodox. 

Of fundamental importance is his question: what will become of 
the one who is baptized Orthodox but who, for whatever reason, does 
not receive chrismation? The rubric of Orthodox practice with regard 
to these matters is wise. It confers these first three mysteries, all in com¬ 
mon and together, to the one who is baptized, and naturally, to in¬ 
fants who have been properly guided to baptism as well. In this man¬ 
ner, the difficulties are alleviated. Moreover, Father Hopko’s conclu¬ 
sions are correct (paragraph 13); namely, that a church which does not 
offer the three mysteries together to the candidates is not recognized 
as a true church, and that a church which excludes definite elements 
from the sacraments for particular classes of people is likewise not a 
true church. 

I shall not give a critique here on what is stated about the “baptism 
of the faithful.” My colleague’s observations on this are correct. 

However, I cannot fully agree with all that he says concerning the 
alteration which he claims exists today in baptism (as well as in the other 
sacraments which will be considered below), within the Orthodox 
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Church, and specifically, the manner or manners by which they are 
celebrated (paragraph 14). I make note of the following. Perhaps cer¬ 
tain foreign and secular elements have been added externally. But the 
essence remains one and the same; the teaching moreover does not 
change. On these points BEM does not constitute a judgment or in¬ 
dictment of Orthodoxy. Rather, it must be considered an expression 
of the ancient Orthodox tradition, which it also seeks to restore to those 
churches of the West in which that tradition either does not exist or 
has fallen into disuse. 

I now come to the subject of the eucharist. I belong to that group 
of theologians which considers this second edition of BEM to be less 
substantial than that on baptism, just as the section which pertains to 
the ordained ministry is weaker than either of the first two. Conse¬ 
quently I am in disagreement with Professor Hopko on certain of his 
points concerning this matter. 

It is very easy for one to speculate—and this has been said by many 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic theologians until today—what the Pro¬ 
testant contigent will think and do in light of BEM’s recommendation 
that the eucharist must be celebrated by them also every Sunday 
(paragraph 15). The issue is certainly not trivial. Undoubtedly, a docu¬ 
ment like BEM, when and insofar as it poses such a question to those 
churches, which for one reason or another, either do not have or do 
not preserve such a tradition, assumes a particular significance in and 
of itself, as well as for our Church, under the light of whose teaching 
we come to examine the BEM document. The text, however, raises other 
weak points, mainly with respect to the ordained ministry. This, in¬ 
deed, must principally occupy the critic’s attention. 

I draw attention to paragraph 16 of Father Hopko’s paper in which 
he describes the characteristics of the Church as eucharistic in its life 
and practice. I am absolutely in agreement. I do not consider, though, 
that those designations of eucharistic ecclesiology from an Orthodox 
perspective are simply rhetorical and that they do not correspond to 
ecclesial reality. I do not think that what has been said by the fathers 
and is expanded upon today by all of us theologians concerning the 
episcopocentric eucharistic ecclesiology is hyperbolic; that it does not 
correspond to Orthodoxy’s teaching, life, and practice. Nor do I think 
that the ecumenism which is exercised in Orthodoxy is detrimental to 
the fundamental principles of Orthodox ecclesiology. 

For this reason, I cannot agree to what is stated in paragraph 
18 concerning the manner in which those outside of Orthodoxy perceive 
us. First, they no longer see us as something static, archaic, and dead. 
On the contrary, there exists an intense nostalgia for Orthodoxy which 
necessarily passes from the contemporary expressions and leads back 
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to the sources, about which those outside of Orthodoxy desire to know. 
Second, those things which can be characterized as “fossilized rem¬ 
nants’ ’ or as “museum pieces” are precisely those things which define 
the Orthodox faith in the received truth and practice of the early 
Church. Our innovations bring us closer to the West and toward its 
forms. One asks, however, what are we looking for? That we conform 
to the prototypes of the West in order to avoid the characterization of 
“fossilization,” or that we bring our spiritual treasures forward so that 
by means of them we can attract the non-Orthodox West toward us? 

In the same spirit, I do not concur with what our beloved colleague 
states in his lengthy paragraphs 19, 20, and 21 wherein he finds in Or¬ 
thodoxy terrible antitheses between its teaching and practice, as well 
as many exaggerations and unacceptable conditions. I believe that all 
these hyperboles and anomalous circumstances do indeed refer to us. 
But the Church has assumed them as such within the framework of 
her renewing effort. Proceeding from the agenda of the Great and Holy 
Synod, this effort extends to the new generation of enlightened local 
bishops and of the analogously enlightened clergy, and moreover, is 
evidenced in the renewed spirit of the laity, and so the picture is other 
than that depicted by Father Hopko. 

He will, I think, agree with me that a spirit of renewal blows within 
the governing Church and its individual members—one spirit which in 
fact differs from the Church’s and its people’s way of thinking that 
prevailed before the Second World War. This is lived daily in contem¬ 
porary Orthodoxy, even in those individual local churches whose liv¬ 
ing conditions for political and societal reasons—well known to all of 
us—are not ideal, but on the contrary, harsh and negate any renewal. 
Those outside of Orthodoxy see this new spirit and recognize it today, 
perhaps more so and indeed more objectively than those of us who are 
still entangled in that familiar complex of perceiving our circumstances 
to be bleaker than they actually are. Indeed, as Professor Hopko states, 
the section on the Ministry (paragraph 22 et seq.) is the most discussed 
of the three that comprise the BEM document. His observation con¬ 
cerning the two fundamental omissions of this section is correct. He 
asserts the following: 1) The threefold ministry (bishop-presbyter- 
deacon) within the historical apostolic succession is not discussed at 
any length—a subject which in fact constitutes the most fundamental 
criterion for the recognition of any Christian body as a church; 2) the 
section does not refer in any way to the subject of the bishops and the 
presbyters possessing rights and particular characteristics, other than 
those conferred upon them by baptism, chrismation, and the eucharist. 
These rights and particular characteristics, which are applicable to them, 
give them the right to exercise their priestly function, as this is described 
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and defined by the biblical, liturgical, and canonical tradition of the 
Church. 

When these very basic themes, however, do not find a place in the 
pages of the BEM document, it is self-evident how difficult it is for 
the Orthodox Church to find its teaching and its tradition reflected in 
that text. 

Besides this, there are also other omissions in the BEM document 
which are noted by Professor Hopko. 

The observations and formulations which he makes in paragraph 
24 are correct, and the themes which he posits are also justified. He 
states, and I quote: “If the Orthodox are clear about affirming the 
ministry of bishop, presbyter, and deacon in the Church, we are cer¬ 
tainly not clear about the relationship of these ministries to each other, 
and to the ministries of all of God’s people, either in past history or 
at the present time. How ‘fluid’ were and are these titles and terms? 
What specific service is called for in these ministries? What ‘authority’ 
do they possess, and how is it to be actualized in the Church (and in 
the ‘world’) in a God-befitting manner? Why do the traditional, scrip¬ 
tural and canonical qualifications exist, and what is their significance 
and relevance today?” 

The Orthodox answer which will be given to BEM will want to 
underscore all those elements and to offer a precise description of the 
ministry and its theology in Orthodoxy. In any case, I cannot agree 
with what is said in paragraph 25 about the influences which the Or¬ 
thodox Church’s teaching encountered with regards to its priesthood 
and its teaching on the ministry, from the beginning, as the “theocracy” 
of the Byzantine years, or the degrading view of the ministry that 
characterized the Ottoman period (“Turkokratia”) or the negative mir¬ 
rorings of Reformation and Counter-Reformation prototypes upon the 
Orthodox clergy. Perhaps there were such influences, but it is not by 
chance that one pure teaching and practice concerning the ministry and 
the ordained priesthood was preserved in the midst of all these anti¬ 
thetical tensions and inclinations. This fact lives on and needs to enjoy 
its proper interpretation and depiction to those outside, to the 
non-Orthodox. 

I come now to the contestable, yet extremely interesting matter, the 
ordination of women. This is placed in the correct perspective from 
what is stated initially by Professor Hopko. 

Inasmuch as BEM does not speak directly about the ordination 
of women, nevertheless, it does raise the basic question of what their 
function can be within the Church. Professor Hopko also properly 
places the issue of “function” ( hypourgema ) which applies to all the 
members of the Church in general, that is to both the ordained and 
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the non-ordained (paragraph 28). The theology on this point is of the 
greatest importance in and of itself, just as much as for the continua¬ 
tion and advancement of Orthodoxy’s theological dialogues. From this 
perspective, too, anyone can understand that the concrete and precise 
formulation of the Church’s teaching on this matter is one of the more 
fundamental responsibilities of contemporary Orthodox theology, and 
that it must also be expressed within the parameters of tradition, of 
canonical order, and of the Church’s broader practice. 

Even if, however, ail these issues are correct and justified, and are 
correctly emphasized in Father Hopko’s paper, I do not believe that 
his tendency to set the issue in terms of triadological terminology for 
Orthodoxy today, expecially within a perspective of human sexuality, 
is a correct one. If there is need of Orthodox “metanoia,” this is re¬ 
quired in many other areas, but not in those to which our colleague 
refers. Does he exaggerate at the end of paragraph 28 of his paper? 
I quote: “How we respond to the questions involving human sexuality 
will provide, in my view, the major criterion in times to come for 
evaluating the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of our theology and life.’’ 

Now I come to the last part of Professor Hopko’s work where in 
paragraphs 29ff. he states that “the reception’’ of BEM by the churches 
will not be by thought or word, but by action, that is, by concrete deci¬ 
sions and analogous efforts. 

Perhaps before proceeding to this point, we should clarify once more 
the difference between “response’’ and “reception.” 

The framework within which the churches work out every type of 
“response” is well known. The response is made by analyzing and 
critically evaluating those points in the BEM document which refer to 
the Church’s teaching and practice with regards to three subjects under 
investigation: that is, baptism, eucharist, and ministry. Furthermore, 
the response is made by having each church clearly place on the positive 
or negative side certain “theses” which the document emphasizes or 
supports. The response is made, finally, by underscoring the degree 
to which the life, teaching, and practice of each church coincides with 
or is at a distance from the ecclesiological, sacramental, liturgical, 
pastoral, practical and ecumenical principles which are formulated in 
the document. Thus, the churches are led to answer the four basic ques¬ 
tions found in the document’s prologue. This is what the working out 
of the “response” means in the present instance. 

In contrast, “reception” presupposes an acquisition and appropria¬ 
tion of the various principles presented by the document, as well as 
an adaptation of the teaching and practice of each church to all that 
is presented or suggested by the document. Naturally, “reception” can¬ 
not mean for Orthodoxy what it might mean for other churches and 
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confessions. 

BEM includes elements which the Orthodox Church, after precise 
theological examination, can admit as acceptable within the parameters 
of the “rationale” of her theology, as for example, chrismation with 
the Holy Myrhh or the laying on of hands; recognition of the baptism 
of non-Orthodox or their rebaptism under certain circumstances; regular 
or frequent receiving of holy communion; the ordination of the deacon 
and the function of deaconesses. The Orthodox Church, however, can¬ 
not accept what is said concerning the bread and wine as being signs 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, or what is said about the conception 
of the metousiosis of the elements into the Body and Blood, or what 
is said concerning the forms of the priesthood as a functional or or¬ 
dained ministry. 

For the other churches, however—and here I have in mind the 
churches of the Reformation—“reception” means that they would 
recognize in practice and accept certain elements which do not exist 
in their traditions. These are, for example, baptism by triple immer¬ 
sion and emersion; chrismation in and of itself; the meaning of the three 
sacraments of initiation, which together enroll man into the fellowship 
(koinonia) and the kingdom of God; the change (metabole) of the 
elements into the Body and Blood of Christ; the meaning of these anti¬ 
types not as signs of remembrance of the eucharistic supper of the 
Savior, which occurred once, but as the elements of sacrifice offered 
once and for all time on behalf of our salvation; the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist on Sunday or even more frequently with the same fer¬ 
vor as currently exists in the reception by those churches of the Word 
through the reading and preaching of Scripture; the existence of the 
ordained priesthood based upon solid biblical and traditional data; and 
the distinction of gifts and charisms pertaining to the threefold ministry. 
While all these things are for the Protestant churches elements which 
require “reception” on their part, were they to accept the BEM docu¬ 
ment, the process of reception is different for the Orthodox. Under 
no circumstances can Orthodoxy be called to accept those elements 
which it possesses naturally, which it practices, and which in fact con¬ 
stitute the essence of its tradition, teaching, and practice. 

This is where the meaning and content of the terms “response” and 
“reception” are differentiated, according to the Orthodox understand¬ 
ing. This point is basic for future proceedings which will follow among 
the individual local Orthodox Churches. 

No one doubts the truth that BEM is capable of contributing to 
Christian unity. For this reason, I also view the document as one, ab¬ 
solutely positive element along this road. 

All the churches have to reflect on all that the document states. 
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Their work will turn to the area of orthopraxia , as stated by Professor 
Hopko. But the question is will it not turn to the area of Orthodoxy 
as well? 

I believe that these cannot be separated from one another in an ab¬ 
solute manner. Nevertheless, for us Orthodox, BEM will certainly be 
judged from the side of its orthodoxy, namely, from the perspective 
of Orthodoxy which it represents; and after that is done, its practical 
dimensions will be assessed in light of the ecclesiastical life and prac¬ 
tice of each church. 
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Revelation and Metaphors: 

the Significance of the Trinitarian Names, 

Father, Son and Holy Spirit 

Deborah Malacky Belonick 


It is a dogma of the Orthodox Christian Church that efforts to describe the divine 
nature of God are ultimately inadequate, since God is ineffable and essentially un¬ 
knowable. "Even on the Feast of Epiphany when Orthodox Christians celebrate the 
revelation of God as Trinity, they are reminded of this in the hymnography of the 
Church: “Great art Thou, O Lord, and marvelous are Thy works: no words suffice 
to sing the praise of Thy wonders/’ 1 Both Scripture and the patristic writings echo 
this transcendence of the Deity. Solomon, in the Book of Kings (I Kings 8:12), says 
God desires to “dwell in thick darkness” beyond the comprehension of human beings. 
Gregory of Nyssa spoke of the impossibility of adequately describing God’s Divinity: 
“This inability to give expression to Such unutterable things, while it reflects upon 
the poverty of our own nature, affords an evidence of God’s glory, teaching us as it 
does, in the words of the Apostle, that the only name naturally appropriate To God 
is to believe Him to be above every name’ (Phil. 2:9). ” 2 Our difficulty in finding 
proper appellations for God is due to God’s transcendence and inexpressible divine 
nature. 

This is the principle of “apophatic” (or negative) theology common to the Eastern 
Christian tradition. All speculations about God are mere “idols” since God is incom¬ 
prehensible in essence; all human imaginations are inadequate to God. One cannot 
know God by following “natural ways of thoughts and forming concepts which would 
usurp the place of spiritual realities.” 3 

On the other hand, creatures do employ a myriad of terms in attempts to name 
God, and this is evidence of God’s immanence. The hymnography of the Orthodox 
Church expresses this also in its exclamation that “God is the Lord and has revealed 
Himself unto us.” 4 Again, Scripture and the patristic writings concur: creatures do 
have access to some words relevant to God. John the Theologian writes in his gospel, 
“No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
has made him known” (John 1:18). Clement of Alexandria explains that by revelation 
humans are able to call God Just, Good, Mind, One, Lord, Rock, Love; yet all these 
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terms “are not to be taken in their strict meaning ... we use these appellations of 
honor, in order that our thought may have something to rest on and not to wander 
at random. . . .” 5 

This is the principle of “cataphatic” (or positive) theology, also common to the 
Eastern Church. Although transcendent in essence, God bursts forth from His hiding 
place and is manifest to creatures. As noted from Scripture: “Ever since the creation 
of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been 
clearly perceived in the things that have been made” (Rom. 1:20). God is gloriously 
manifested, like a “super-essential ray out of divine darkness,” 6 said Pseudo-Dion¬ 
ysius, who excelled in explaining both the positive and negative ways of theology. 7 
Creatures know and experience God as wisdom, love, justice, truth. In fact, there 
are an inexhaustible number of divine names, “countless names of glory,” 8 since God 
is inexhaustible goodness, and all this goodness is revealed constantly to, and ex¬ 
perienced by creatures. Thus, “One can know God positively, attributing to Him 
the perfections which one finds in the created world: goodness, wisdom, life, love, 
being. One can also know Him negatively, through ignorance, denying to His subject 
all that pertains to the realm of being, since God is above being, above everything 
which can be named.” 9 

Given these two apparent ways of knowing God in the Eastern Christian tra¬ 
dition, where do the scriptural names of‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ fit? Are they 
(if one uses the “cataphatic” method) on equal ground with other scriptural terms 
and images for God such as Rock (Ps. 18:2, 31, 46); Shepherd (Jn. 10:11); Savior; 
Lord; Light; or Mother (Is. 66:13)? Are they (if one assumes the “apophatic” method) 
impoverished terms, incapable of adequately describing the Godhead, particularly 
in this era of women’s concerns? 


The Precision of the Terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit* 

It is interesting to note that, during the fourth-century Christological and Trinitarian 
debates, the traditional doxology for God—‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’—also was 
debated. Patristic texts of that period reveal that these three terms fell outside the 
boundaries of both “cataphatic” and “apophatic” methodology. They were in a su¬ 
perior category and considered more precise than all other scriptural terms, not in 
the same category as “metaphors” 10 for God. They also were considered to be the 
most adequate terms available for God; when all other concepts and names for God ' 
were negated, there emerged the personal God named ‘Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.’ 11 A close reading of fourth-century texts explains why this was so.. 

Two fourth-century theologians, Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa, were em¬ 
broiled in controversies over the proper terms for God. Their disputes deserve 
attention, particularly today when some contemporary theologians (in particular, 
feminist theologians) assert that the traditional Trinitarian terms have deified “male¬ 
ness” and have been non-inclusive toward women. 

Athanasius defended the traditional Trinitarian names against the Arians, a group 
which called the first person of the Trinity ‘Creator’ rather than ‘Father.’ Arians 
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claimed that Jesus Christ was not the divine Son of God but merely a superior 
creature. Since Jesus was not Son, then God could not be Father; therefore ‘Father’ 
was a fleshly, foolish, improper term for God. 

In reply to the Arians, Athanasius tried to illustrate the importance of the biblical 
divine names, ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ Using a term such as ‘Creator,’ said 
Athanasius, makes God dependent on creatures for existence. If creation did not 
exist, he asked, would this ‘Creator-God’ cease to be? If creation never existed,^what 
would be the proper term for God? In addition, he argued, the word ‘Creator’ could 
be used to describe any of the members of the Trinity. It would be wrong to refer 
to the Father alone as ‘Creator’ because the Bible states: 

In the beginning God created the heavens and earth. The earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit 
of God was moving over the face of the waters. {Gen. 1:1-2) 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things were made 
through Him , and without Him was not anything made that was made. (Jn. 
1:1-3) 

In Orthodox Christian thought, and according to Scripture, all of the members 
of the Trinity act in concert. Each person of the Trinity creates; each person saves 
(Jn. 5:21; Acts 2:24; Rom. 1:4); each sanctifies (Eph. 5:26; I Thess. 5:23). Athanasius 
argued that the names of God had to describe more than God’s will or action toward 
creation. “There are, as it were, two different sets of names which may be used for 
God,” explained Athanasius} “One set [Creator, Savior, Sanctifier] refers to God’s 
deeds or acts—that is, to his will and counsel—the other [Father, Son, Holy Spirit] 
to God’s own essence and being. ” 12 Athanasius insisted that these two sets be formally 
and consistently distinguished. He insisted that one use the terms ‘Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit’ when speaking about the existence of God as three persons in a com¬ 
munity of love, when speaking about the relationships among members of the Trinity 
without regard to their economic acts toward creation. “God’s ‘Being’ has absolute 
ontological priority over God’s action and will. God is much more than just ‘Creator* 
When we call God ‘a Father we mean something higher than his relation to crea¬ 
tures.”™ 

Gregory of Nyssa faced similar problems when dealing with the Eunomians, 
who believed that Christ was unlike God the Father by nature and instead was a 
created energy. For this reason, Eunomians refused to call God ‘Father,’ Gregory, 
appalled by this new teaching, sought to explain the character of the Holy Trinity, 
the relationships among the persons of the Trinity and the Church’s insistence upon 
the traditional terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ 

First, said Gregory, there was no more adequate theologian than the Lord 
himself, who without compulsion or misdirection designated the Godhead as ‘Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit.’ 14 Further, these names are not indications that God is a male 
or a man (any Orthodox theologian would be shocked by such a conclusion), for God 
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transcends human gender. 15 Gregory himself insisted that the division of humanity 
into male and female had “no relation to the divine Archetype.” 16 Rather, these 
names imply relationships among the persons of the Trinity, and distinguish them 
as separate persons who exist in a community of love. Even more crucial, the names 
lead one to contemplate the correct relationships among the three persons; they are 
clues to the inner life of the Trinity. Gregory notes: 

For while there are many other names by which the Deity is indicated in 
the Historical Books, in the Prophets and in the Law, our Master Christ 
passes by all these and commits us to these titles as better able to bring 
us to the faith about the Self-Existent, declaring that it suffices us to cling 
to the titles, “Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” in order to attain to the ap¬ 
prehension of Him Who is absolutely Existent, Who is one and yet not 
one. 17 

Gregory states that it is through the terms/Father, Son and Holy Spirit' that 
women and men can enter into the Divine abyss, somewhat equipped to understand 
the inner relationships and persons of the Trinity. He wrote a lengthy treatise on 
each term, explaining its connotations and relevance to Trinitarian life. Of particular 
interest today is Gregory's explanation of the term ‘Father,' which is under scrutiny 
by feminist theologians as a harmful metaphor that resulted from a patriarchal Church 
structure and culture. Gregory insists otherwise. The name ‘Father,' said Gregory, 
leads one to contemplate two things: a Being who is the source and cause of all, and 
that fact that this Being has a relationship with another person—one can only be 
‘Father' if there is a child involved. 18 Thus, the human term ‘Father' leads one 
naturally to think of another member of the Trinity, to contemplate more than is 
suggested by a term such as ‘Creator' or ‘Maker.' By calling God ‘Father,' Gregory 
notes, one understands that there exists with God a Child from all eternity, a second 
person who is co-ruling, co-equal and co-eternal with God. 19 ‘Father' also connotes 
the initiator of a generation, the inaugurator of all, the one who begets life rather 
than conceiving it and bringing it to fruition in birth. 20 This is the mode of existence 
(the way of origin and being) of N the first person of the Trinity. How He acts in 
Trinitarian life is akin to the mode of existence of a father in the earthly realm. Before 
time, within the mystery of the Holy Trinity, God generated another person (the 
Son) as human fathers generate seed. 

_ Nowhere does Gregory suggest that this ‘Father’ is a male creature: he notes, 
“It is clear that this metaphor contains a deeper meaning than the obvious one. . . . ” 21 
The deeper meaning, from the Orthodox point of view, is found in a passage of Paul 
to the Ephesians: 

For this reason I bow my knees before the Father, from whom every family 
[lit., patria , fatherhood] in heaven and on earth receives its true name. 
(Eph. 3:14-15) 

This passage implies that God is the one, true, divine Father, whose generative 
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function human fathers imitate in a creaturely, imperfect way. When God generates 
a child, the generation is eternal, and transcends time and space; unlike human 
fathers who imitate this generative function but are bound in time, space, and 
creaturely “passions” as the patristic writers note. 22 All patristic writers insist: God 
is not male, but God possesses a generative characteristic, for which the best analogy 
in the human realm is that of a human father generating seed. Hence, the word 
‘Father' for God is the human word most adequate to describe the first person of the 
Holy Trinity, who possesses this unique characteristic. 

This divine Father is as different from and transcendent of earthly fathers as the 
divine is from the human. Nevertheless, it is fatherhood and not motherhood which 
describes His mode of life, His relationship to the second person of the Trinity, and 
even His personal characteristics. The first person of the Trinity does not just “act” 
like a father (though He sometimes acts like a mother!). Rather, He possesses divine 
fatherhood in a perfect fulfilled state. The Orthodox Christian interpretation of Mat¬ 
thew 23:9 explains precisely this—that God's fatherhood both transcends and is the 
perfection of human fatherhood: “And call no man your father on earth, for you have 
one Father, who is in heaven.” Clement of Alexandria expressed this idea most aptly: 
“God is Himself love, and because of His love, He pursued us, and [in the eternal 
generation of the Son] the ineffable nature of God is father, His sympathy with us 
is mother.” 23 

All sorts of epithets for God are available to humanity through revelation—goodness, 
love, mother, fire—but none is exchangeable with or comparable to the revelation 
of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. These names neither indicate the divine 
essence of God which is undefinable (as claimed when using apophatic theology); 
nor do they indicate the attributes of God—love, comfort, justice, sanctification—which 
are experienced by humanity (which can be discovered by using the cataphatic 
method of theology). They are outside both categories. Gregory of Nazianzen ex¬ 
plains: . . Father is not a name either of an essence or an action, most clever sirs. 

But it is the name of the Relation in which the Father stands to the Son, and the 
Son to the Father.” 24 The terms ^Father, Son and Holy Spirit' are the personal terms 
by which humanity enters Trinitarian life to discover the unique persons of the 
Trinity and their distinguishing marks. 

'As a further example of this uniqueness of the Trinitarian idoxology, in his 
explanation of the term ‘Son’—another term often considered non-inclusive—Gregory 
of Nyssa reiterates its primacy over other scriptural terms. He says: 

While the names which Scripture applies to the Only-begotten are many, 
we assert that none of the other names is closely connected with reference 
to Him that begat Him. For we do not employ the name ‘Stone,' or ‘Res¬ 
urrection,' or ‘Shepherd,' or ‘Light,' or any of the rest, as we do the name 
‘Son of the Father,' with a reference to the God of all. It is possible to make 
a twofold division of the signification of the Divine names, as it were by 
a scientific rule: for to one class^belongs the indication of His lofty and 
unspeakable glory; the other class indicates the variety of providential dis¬ 
pensation. 25 
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In the theology of the early Church, the traditional Trinitarian terms are precise 
theological terms. Therefore these terms are not exchangeable. Through them hu¬ 
manity encounters the persons of the Trinity, and through them relationships among 
members of the Godhead are defined. The respective characteristics of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are: to be unbegotten, begotten, and in procession. In Western 
theology, it has become common to say the persons are defined by these relations, 
as Thomas Aquinas wrote: Persona est relation But in the Easterns Church, the 
persons are prior to the relationship, the persons possess the characteristics of pa¬ 
ternity, generation and procession. These are their personal (“hypostatic”) charac¬ 
teristics, truths known about their persons. 27 The persons are marked, but not 
determined by these relations. The divine terms, ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit/ 
primarily name the persons, and secondarily describe the relationships among them. 


The Context in Which the Terms Were Used 

There is no historical evidence that the terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ were 
products of a patriarchal structure, “male” theology, or a hierarchical Church. Rather, 
all those involved in the Christological and Trinitarian controversies—Athanasius of 
Alexandria, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzen, and Hilary 
of Poitiers—had one mission from God: to enable the Church finally to express the 
Divinity as Unity/Trinity. 28 The God of Apostolic tradition was not the God of the 
Neo-Platonists or Indian religions which dissolved all personal relationship into Nir¬ 
vana; neither was the Christian God the totally “Unknown God” of the Athenians 
(Acts 17:22-32). The Christian God was the God Who transcended all human cate¬ 
gories and was revealed in the personal names, ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit/ 29 It 
is not convincing to argue that the patristic writers had animosity toward women or 
femininity, or understood only human fathers to be the source of life, and therefore 
used masculine terms for the Trinity. Indeed, historically the opposite appears to 
be true. 

First, the most fitting way to describe the Church fathers’ attitudes toward 
women would be “ambivalence.” 30 Although one indeed can find passages deriding 
women for their weak wills and for leading the whole human race into sin [John 
Chrysostom writes that “The woman taught once and ruined all” 31 ], one also finds 
passages extolling women for being of great character and teaching the gospel better 
than men. Gregory of Nazianzen, in writing of his parents, explains that his father’s 
virtue was “the result of his wife’s prayers and guidance, and it was from her that 
he learned his ideal of a good shepherd’s life . . . they [i.e. his parents] have been 
rightly assigned, each to either sex; he is the ornament of men, she of women, and 
not only the ornament but the pattern of virtue.” 32 Jerome says his readers may laugh 
at him for so often “dwelling on the praises of mere women . . . [but] we judge of 
people’s virtue not by their sex but by their character, and hold those to be of the 
highest glory who have renounced both rank and wealth.” 33 

Second, it must be noted that in several historical instances the Church was 
much fairer toward women than the surrounding culture. Gregory of Nazianzen, a 
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great Trinitarian theologian, exemplified this fairness by upbraiding the men of his 
flock in regard to a civil law which called for strict punishment for wives committing 
adultery, but disregarded punishing husbands committing the same crime: 

[Let me discuss] chastity, in respect of which I see that the majority 
of men are ill-disposed, and that their laws are unequal and irregular. For 
what was the reason why they restrained the woman, bpt indulged the 
man, and that a woman who practices evil against her husband’s bed is an 
adultress, and the penalties of the law for this are very severe; but if a 
husband commits fornication against his wife, he has no account to give? 

I do not accept this legislation; I do not approve this custom. Those who 
made the law were men, and therefore the legislation is hard on women. 34 

This and other historical data regarding Church policies in conflict with State l;iw 
or cultural custom prove that the Church was not a pliant object shaped by sur¬ 
rounding cultures. The Church was the Body of Christ, governed by truths of the 
Spirit of God, which often ran contrary to human philosophy vis-a-vis male/female 
relationships. Given instances in which the justice of the Church freed yomen from 
injustices of the neighboring culture, it becomes contradictory to assert that the 
names ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ are products of a Ghurch unable_to rid itself of 
patriarchal influences. 35 

Third, it is equally unconvincing to argue, as do some feminists, that the tra¬ 
ditional Trinitarian doxology resulted from ignorance of the biological process of 
creation! That is, some feminists claim that in ancient times people were unaware 
of the biological processes involved in the creation of human life; it was thought that 
the father was the source of a child’s life, and that the mother was merely a passive 
vessel in which to carry the fetus. Since all life sprang from the male’s seed, it would 
be natural to name God, the ultimate Source of all life, ‘Father’ and not ‘Mother.’ 36 
However, it can be shown historically that such a narrow, androcentric view of 
reproduction did not exist in the Eastern Church. It appears that the Eastern Church 
understood very well that mothers as well as fathers contributed as sources to the 
making of a child. John Chrysostom in the fourth century writes: 

... a man leaving them that begat him , and from whom he was born, is 
knit to his wife; and that then the one flesh is, father, and mother, and the 
child , from the substance of the two commingled. For indeed, by the com¬ 
mingling of their seeds is the child produced , so that the three are one 
flesh . . . Because so it has been from the beginning. 37 

It seems implausible that inadequate knowledge of the reproductive processes was 
responsible for terming God ‘Father.’ 

Fourth, it seems equally implausible that contempt for femininity caused the 
Church to call God ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ rather than ‘Mother* and ‘Daughter.’ Patristic 
writers sometimes spoke of God as an archetypal pattern for human femininity. In 
many texts appears the idea that women are closely associated with the person of 
the Holy Spirit. In the Patristic Period, the fathers related the procession of the Holy 
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Spirit from the Father with the “procession” of Eve from Adam. 38 In later centuries 
this imagery remained. Anastasius of Sinai wrote: “Eve, who proceeded from Adam, 
signifies the proceeding hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. This is why God did not breathe 
in her the breath of life: she was already the type of the breathing and life of the 
Holy Spirit.” 39 Additionally, in Eastern tradition, women are always considered to 
be fashioned in the image of God and honored as such. 40 The “masculine” terms used 
in the Trinitarian names do not result from disdain for the feminine nor insistence 
upon a “masculine” god, since the mode of life of the Holy Spirit was associated with 
human femininity. 

Fifth, women of the Church themselves proclaimed the theology of the Trinity, 
not out of coercion or unawareness, but out of devotion to three Persons whom they 
had experienced. Macrina, sister to two great Orthodox theologians, Basil the Great 
and Gregory of Nyssa, is referred to by her brothers as the ‘Teacher.’ 41 It was she 
who raised them in the faith and instructed them in the theology of the ‘Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.’ Nina, Evangelizer of the Georgians, converted that entire nation 
by her teaching of Jesus Christ and the Trinity. Saintly women held a theology 
compatible with the rest of the Church, when they were under no compulsion to 
do so. To say only males practiced theology or named God would be historically 
inaccurate. 42 The terms arose not from a male Church, but from saints who encoun¬ 
tered the Godhead through revelation. 

With this evidence, it is clear that the Church, particularly in the centuries 
during which the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed was framed, was interested in 
preserving the scriptural terms of‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ as revelations from 
God, rather than preserving patriarchal culture. These terms are precise theological 
terms, keys to understanding the Trinity. They are not exchangeable with such 
feminist formulae as ‘Mother, Daughter, Holy Spirit,’ nor even exchangeable with 
other attributes and activities of God such as ‘Creator, Savior and Sanctifier. ’ They 
have been revealed to humanity to serve as the most adequate language available 
to describe the three members of the Trinity. Another statement from Gregory of 
Nyssa summarizes these notions: 

Since then this doctrine is put forth by the Truth itself, it follows that 
anything which the inventors of pestilent heresies devise besides to subvert 
this Divine utterance,—as, for example, calling the Father ‘Maker’ and 
‘Creator’ of the Son instead of‘Father,’ and the Son a ‘result,’ a ‘creature,’ 
a ‘product,’ instead of Son,’ and the Holy Spirit the ‘creature of acreatlire,’ 
and the ‘product of a product,’ instead of His proper title the ‘Spirit,’ tod 
whatever those who fight against God are pleased to say of Him,—all fcuch 
fancies we term a denial and a violation of the Godhead revealed to us in 
this doctrine. For once for all we have learned from the Lord, through 
Whom comes the transformation of our nature from mortality to immor¬ 
tality,—from Him, I say, we have learned to what we ought to lobk with 
the eyes of our understanding,—that is, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. We say that it is a terrible and soul-destroying thing to misinterpret 
these Divine utterances and to devise in their stead assertions to subvert 
them,—assertions pretending to correct God the Word, Who appointed 
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that we should maintain these statements as part of our faith. For each of 
these titles understood in its natural sense becomes for Christians a rule 
of truth and a law of piety. 43 


Conclusions 

In the experience of the Orthodox Church, in regard to studying the names for God, 
as expressed in Scripture and later as part of the communal statement called the 
Nicene Creed, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ are revealed names, inspired by the 
Spirit pf God, and inform humanity about the inner life of the Trinity. They do not 
define God’s ineffable essence; neither do they describe an attribute or action of God 
toward humanity. Rather they are the personal names for the Trinity, 

2. In the fourth century, the Church fathers were interested in preserving the 
terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit,’ because these terms are scriptural; they are not 
products of a fourth century patriarchal culture interested in creating a creed with 
masculine language. 

3. ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit,’ being the personal names for God, are in a 
category superior to all other scriptural terms. The Eastern Church believes these 
names to be adequate to the Godhead, since they were given through Jesus Christ 
who was under no cultural coercion to do so. 44 

4. It was stressed by all patristic writers that the term ‘Father’ for God was 
never meant to indicate that God was male. Neither was this term considered a 
metaphor, a figure of speech in the modern sense. The term ‘Father’ was used to 
express the generative property of the first person of the Trinity. To say God is 
‘Father’ is to say that God possesses the properties of actual fatherhood, but in a 
transcendent, divine way. 45 Human fathers imitate the generative function of the 
Divine Father, although the Divine Father’s method of generation transcends time 
and space. In addition, it is proper to say that the Divine Father possesses this 
fatherhood in relation to Jesus Christ, and therefore, through adoption in Jesus 
Christ, we are able to call God ‘Our Father’ (Gal. 4:5). 

5. There is little convincing historical evidence that the traditional Trinitarian 
terms for God resulted from a patriarchal culture. During the great fourth-century 
controversies, when the names for God were debated, it was groups of male clergy 
who proposed names for God other than ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ The Church 
determined the names for God by depending upon Apostolic tradition and revelation, 
not by arbitrarily deciding that only men had the right to envision and name God. 
The historical context in which the terms ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ were used 
does not support assumptions that these names were products of a male culture or 
hierarchy. 

In view of all these historical factors, it remains unconvincing to assert that 
‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ are outdated expressions of a patriarchal Church. It 
appears more reasonable to assert that this doxology is the one most adequate to the 
Godhead, the doxology which pre-eminently can draw humanity into the reality of 
the Trinity. 
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NOTES 

NPNF refers to A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (Schaff- 
Wace), New York, 1886-1900, 28 vols. PG refers to Patrologia Graeca (Abbe Migne). 

1. Hymn at the Great Blessing of Water on Epiphany. 

2. Answer to Eunomius 1 Second Book PG 45.1108B-C; NPNF, vol. 5, p. 309. 

3. Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Sem¬ 
inary Press, 1976), p. 42. 

4. Hymn of the Matins service. 

5. Stromata , PG9.121B. 

6. De myst. theol. I, 3, See Vladimir Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, NY: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), p. 41. 

7. It is an Orthodox dogma that God remains unknowable in “essence,” that abyss of Divinity which 
forever is transcendent and unknowable. What is revealed to humanity are God’s “energies” (in Western 
terms, “attributes”). God bursts forth from hiding to communicate with human beings, to reveal something 
of the Deity. Pseudo-Dionysius authored works on both “cataphatic” (Divine Names and two lost treatises. 
Symbolic Theology and On Hypotyposes or Outlines of Theology) and “apophatic” ( Mystical Theology ) 
methodology in the fifth century. His “two ways” were explained more fully in the fourteenth century 
by Gregory Palamas, according to Lossky, Image and Likeness , p. 23 passim. 

8. Vladimir Lossky, Orthodox Theology: An Introduction (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1978), p. 49. 

9. Lossky, Image and Likeness , pp. 52-53. 

10. In modern usage, the word “metaphor” indicates the juxtaposing of two dissimilar objects, in which 
one thing is likened to another as if it were the other: “The child is a beautiful flower.” Patristic writers, 
however, did not view metaphors in this limited sense. Descriptions of God were “metaphorical” only 
in that they could not express exactly the full reality of the Divinity. In addition, the term “Father” was 
not on the same level as other “metaphors.” Gregory of Nyssa states: "... metaphors innumerable are 
taken from human life to illustrate symbolically divine things (e.g. hand, eye, eyelids, .hearing, heart). 
As, then, each of these names has a human sound, but not a human meaning, so also that of Father, while 
applying equally to life divine and human, hides a distinction between the uttered meanings exactly 
proportionate to the difference existing between the subjects of this title . . . there may be, so far as 
words go, some likeness between man and the Eternal, yet the gulf between these two worlds is the real 
measure of the separation of meanings” (Against Eunomius PG 45.444A-B; NPNF, Book 1:39, vol. 5, p. 
93). Here, Gregory is not comparing two dissimilar objects, but a similar characteristic (in this case, 
fatherhood) shared by two objects, and separated only by the “gulf’ between human and divine. There 
is a true “carry-over” (meta-phero) of a quality from the divine to the human. 

11. The fact that a personal God arises out of the “apophatic” methodology, that one meets God face to 
face after casting aside all human delusion, is stressed in all of the fathers and mystics of the Church. See 
Lossky, Orthodox Theology , pp. 32ff. 

/ 

12. Georges Florovsky, “St. Athanasius’ Concept of Creation,” in his Collected Works , vol. 4: Aspects 
of Church History (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1975), pp. 39-62 at p. 52. 

13. Ibid, (emphasis added) and cf. Athanasius, Against the Arians PG 26.80A-81A; 1:33, NPNF, vol. 4, 
pp. 325-326. 

14. Against Eunomius , PG 45.505A-516B; Book 11:1 and 2, NPNF, vol. 5, pp. 100-101. 

15. Gregory the Theologian also notes that the names of God have nothing whatever to do with human 
gender categories: Homily 31.7 (= Theological Homily 5), PG 36.140C-141A. 

16. On the Making of Man, 16.14, NPNF, vol. 5, p. 406. 

17. Against Eunomius , PG 45.469A; Book 11:2, NPNF, vol. 5, p. 102. 
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18. Against Eunomius , PG 45.469B-D, Book 11:2, NPNF, vol. 5, p. 102. - 

19. Cf. Against Eunomius, Book 111:2, 3, and 4, NPNF, vol. 5, pp. 140-146. 

20. Feminist theologians argue that woman, as well as man, is the source of all life, and therefore this 
first person of the Holy Trinity may be called ‘Mother* as well as ‘Father/ The early Church was well 
aware that both male and female cells were required to create life, and that male was not the only source 
of life (John Chrysostom, Homily XX on Ephesians 5:31). The Church, however, always maintained a 
distinction between begetting and bearing, between the male and female contributions and modes of 
action in creating life. The male cell is the generator, inaugurator and impregnator; there are distinctions 
in the basic biological act of creation. 

21. Against Eunomius , Book 1:23, NPNF, vol. 5, p. 63. 

22. Against Eunomius , Book IV: 1, NPNF, vol. 5, pp. 153-155^ 

23. Quis Dives Salvetur , 37. 

24. On the Son , XVI, NPNF, vol. 7, p. 307. Cf. Lossky, Orthodox Theology, p. 33. 

25. Against Eunomius, Book 111:7, NPNF, vol. 5, p. 150. 

26. Summa theologica , la, q.29, a.4. 

27. Lossky, Mystical Theology , pp. 57-58. 

28. Lossky, Orthodox Theology, p. 38. 

29. Ibid. pp. 32fF. 

30. Elizabeth Clark, Women in the Early Church (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1983), p. 15, 

31. Homily IX on Timothy 2:11-15 , NPNF, vol. 13, p. 436. 

32. Funeral Oration on His Sister Gorgonia , 5, NPNF, vol. 7, p. 239. 

33. Letter CXXVII to Principia, 5, NPNF, vol. 6, p. 255. 

34. On the Words of the Gospel, 6, NPNF, vol. 7, pp. 339-340. 

35. Cf. Stephen B. Clark, Man and Woman in Christ: An Examination of the Roles of Men and Women 
in Light of Scripture and the Social Sciences (Ann Arbor, MI: Servant Books, 1980), pp. 266-279. 

36. As expressed at a World Council of Churches consultation: “The Ordination of Women in Ecumenical 
Perspective,” at Chateau Klingenthal, France, 1979. Referred to in a booklet emerging from that con¬ 
sultation: Constance Parvey, ed., Ordination of Women in Ecumenical Perspective (Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1980), p. 57. 

37. Homily XX on Ephesians 5:31 , NPNF, vol. 13, p. 146 (emphasis added). 

38. Lossky, Orthodox Theology , pp. 69-70. 

39. On the Image and Likeness , PG 89:1145BC; Cf. John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1983), p. 24. 

40. Clark, Man and Woman , p. 288. Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Pedaqoque , I, 4; Stromata , IV, 8. 
Clement speaks of the dissimilarity of women and men vis-a-vis bodily function, but of their common 
access to grace and salvation. 

41. On the Soul and the Resurrection , NPNF, vol. 5, pp. 430ff. 

42. Feast day hymns to female Orthodox saints attest to this. The hymn to Eupfiemia (+ 304) (September 
16 celebration) reads: “You have manifested reason ... by the visitation of the Holy Spirit you instructed 
the assembly of the Holy Fathers.” A hymn of the feast of the Hieromartyrs Dionysius and Cyprian 
(October 3) refers to the virgin Justina: “When Dionysius had rejected the Stoic philosophers and became 
a disciple of the gnostics . . . then he was enlightened by the most beautiful virgin Justina ... he fled 
the treachery of demons and after destroying the books of sorcery he became a herald of the Gospel.” 
Jerome records that the widow Marcella was they first in the Church to discover the heresies of Origen 
and to condemn them publicly: Letter CXXVII to Principia, NPNF, vol. 6, p. 256ff. 
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43. Against Eunomius , PG 45.468C-469A; Book 11:2, NPNF, vol. 5, pp. 101-102. 

44. Particularly since the personal name for God, ‘Father,' was not used by the Jews exclusively as an 
appellation for the Almighty, many feminine scriptural references also existed, and the surrounding 
Gentile world would have had little problem with accepting a feminine name for the Deity. Cf. Louis 
Bouyer, Woman in the Church (San Francisco, CA: Ignatius Press, 1979), pp. 12-14. 

45. Ibid. pp. 29-32. 
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Lapides and Moltmann make “A Common Declaration” at the end 
of the dialogue. The following is stated as a common goal for Chris¬ 
tians and Jews: “We should live in this concord as an example to our 
splintered, self-torn world, for only then will our confession of the God 
of the Bible be accepted as true” (p. 92). This dialogue is a delight to 
read and an opportunity to meditate on important issues and to learn 
about our own faith commitment and our loyalty to the triune God 
of our Fathers. 

It is time for us Orthodox Christians to take steps to correct some 
of our liturgical texts that are offensive and detrimental to the Jewish 
people. This was recommended by the late Professor Hamilkar Alivi- 
zatos in an article in Greek entitled “The Need for the Correction of 
the Liturgical Texts” ( Orthodoxos Skepsis [1960] 5-8). Alivizatos recom¬ 
mended a commission be appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
to expurgate the offensive language in the hymns of the Orthodox 
Church (see my study, GOTR, 21 [1976] 102). 

This book is highly recommended as a guide to true understanding 
of both Christians and Jews and the authentic claim of each. Each must 
grant the right to the other to state the position of the heart of his reli¬ 
gious faith commitment and to attain the pure experience of love (agape) 
in God. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Sign of Reconciliation and Conversion: The Sacrament of Penance for 
Our Times . Message of the Sacraments Series No. 4. By Monika K. 
Hellwig. Wilmington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1982. Pp. 157. $6.95, 
paper; $12.95, cloth. 

The post-Vatican II Roman Catholic theology has opened new au¬ 
thentic creative community participation in the shaping of the Catholic 
Church’s future life and order. This volume discusses the ritual prac¬ 
tices and understanding of the sacrament of penance. It is intended to 
be useful to the professional theologian, the priest, the seminarian and 
the educated lay person. 

Dr. Hellwig, who is Professor of Theology at Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity, with great skill presents the rite, theology, and issues as well as 
problems of this important sacrament of reconciliation for the contem¬ 
porary believer who seeks answers and direction in response to today’s 
questions. In the introduction, the author discusses “questions we have 
today.” 
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In the eleven chapters, the author treats the following important 
topics: “sin, repentance, and confession; growth of private and volun¬ 
tary confession and reconciliation; merger of the tradition and conse¬ 
quent problems; theology of the sacrament—past and present; the ef¬ 
ficiency of the sacrament; reconciliation and conversion; grace, satisfac¬ 
tion, and the problem of indulgences; the ministry of the sacrament; 
the role of the confessor; the worldly dimension; reconciliation and 
social justice.” 

In discussing sin and reconciliation of the penitent with God, 
Professor Hellwig offers the biblical illustration of the prodigal son 
(Luke 15.11-32). The sinner is represented as going away from home, 
leaving the Father and squandering his inheritance. It was not until he 
“came to himself or to his senses’’ that is, when he repented, that he 
thought of returning home to his loving and caring Father. This is the 
classical example of repentance and reconciliation in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion; the sin of going away from the Father is traced historically to 
Adam in the book of Genesis, which is the story of disobedience. This 
followed a universal disorientation and lack of true center and focus 
of human persons or societies. According to Christian tradition, the 
return to the Father, reconciliation with God, occurs in Jesus who as 
a redeeming Word of God orients all human beings to the authentic 
fellowship with the Father. 

The author goes to great pains to trace the sacrament of penance 
in the early Church. She does an excellent job in tracing the evolution 
of the Latin tradition and often gives illustrations of the Greek tradi¬ 
tion. In the patristic Church the greatest of the sacraments of recon¬ 
ciliation was that of the Eucharist. It included sections in which the 
congregation offered repentance, that is, the heart of the penitent turned 
to the Father. In addition the author gives historical evidence of public 
and private exomologesis in the early Church. The community gathered 
to offer the Eucharist and prayed in the Lord’s Prayer for “forgiveness” 
and reconciliation of the whole community of God. Exomologesis or 
confession, however, was offered before “the priest of God” or before 
the entire congregation. Finally private confession was instituted in the 
Church for practical reasons. 

It is an interesting position that the author takes by rooting forms 
of penance and reconciliation in the early monastic community. In its 
vivid awareness of sin, the monastic community sought the reorienta¬ 
tion of human life and society toward God. Monasticism saw the sacra¬ 
ment of penance as a second baptism or the state of reconciliation after 
baptism. For the monks there was one community, made up of both 
saints and sinners. 

In the discussion of the role of the confessor the author makes the 
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point that the priest as an official of the institutional Church ministers 
the sacrament. However all Christians, including ordained priests, are 
called to apply the sacrament of reconciliation to one another and to 
the world. This means in prayer, in forgiveness of one another, in friend¬ 
ship and even in coffee fellowship. Our Christian vocation for our times 
is the reconciliation and conversion of the individual and society. The 
following statement is of great importance. The author says: “For both 
penitent and confessor there is a constant need to become aware, to 
‘tune in’ to the sufferings of the world, and to become informed and 
critical about the role we as individuals, as interest groups, as political 
associations, as nations, play in those sufferings” (p. 146). All humanity 
is called to conversion and reconciliation, that is, a complete change 
of mind and heart, a transformation of both individual and society to 
live in the Kingdom of God. 

The present volume is well written. At the end of each chapter it 
contains lists of books for further reading on the subject. It is well doc¬ 
umented and points to the sources, both primary and secondary, for 
further reading on the important topic discussed in this book. I highly 
recommend this volume to priest-confessors, seminarians, and educated 
lay people to study for their spiritual edification and for expanding their 
knowledge regarding the important sacrament of penance. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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Tasks Facing the Orthodox in the ‘Reception’ 
Process of BEM 


THOMAS HOPKO 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ Faith and Order Commission 
statement on Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry presents many serious 
challenges to the Orthodox. These challenges have to do with the inner 
life and practices of the Orthodox Churches, as well as with the rela¬ 
tionship of the Orthodox to other Christians—and to “the world”— 
especially within the context of the ecumenical movement. I will at¬ 
tempt to raise what I see to be the most compelling issues for atten¬ 
tion, and to offer in some instances possible ways of approaching their 
resolution. 

The Recognition of Baptisms outside the Orthodox Church 

Although some members of the Orthodox Church (with many sec¬ 
tarians who call themselves “Orthodox”) consider that all non- 
Orthodox Christians are not Christians at all, viewing their faith as 
counterfeit and their sacraments as void, if not plainly demonic, the 
position of the Orthodox Church over the centuries in this matter has 
been much more nuanced and discriminating. 

While writings of Church Fathers and conciliar decrees can be cited 
which declare the baptism of the non-Orthodox, and their sacraments, 
generally, to be null and void, especially in those communities whose 
heretical and schismatical leaders were themselves personally once 
members of the orthodox, catholic Church, other Fathers and synods 
can also be found (sometimes involving the same Fathers and the same 
heretical groups) which were willing to affirm a baptismal, and so a 
certain sacramental and ecclesial reality, to these communities by ac¬ 
cepting their members into Orthodox communion without baptizing 
(or ‘re-baptizing”) them. (See, for example, Saint Cyprian, Letter 70; 
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Saint Athanasios, Letter 30; Saint Basil, Letters I88 t 199; Laodicea 
Canon 8; First Constantinople, Canon 7; Second Constantinople 
(Trullo) 95.) This was especially true in cases involving people born 
into non-Orthodox communities and/or forced by circumstances to be 
in them against their will. (For example, see African Code Canons 48, 
57, 69 concerning children baptized by Donatists; and the case of the 
Orthodox reception of huge numbers of uniates from Rome without 
baptism, chrismation or ordination of the clergy.) The issue here is not 
simply one of pastoral “oikonomia”—wrongly interpreted as a viola¬ 
tion of strict ecclesiastical law and discipline. It is rather clearly an issue 
of spiritual discernment and theological truth. 

What are we Orthodox to do today when encountering Christians 
of the West who have been estranged from Orthodoxy for centuries? 
What are we to do in this time of unprecedented theological and spiritual 
chaos, yet characterized by genuine theological and spiritual con¬ 
vergence, especially among committed praying and thinking Christian 
people in all traditions and confessions who are prepared to judge their 
communities in the light of the apostolic faith? Literally all Orthodox 
Churches on earth are members of the World Council of Churches, 
and all voted in favor of the rule that only those ‘ ‘churches’’ which 
confess Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, and baptize in the name of 
the Holy Trinity may be members of the Council. What does such ac¬ 
tion say about the Orthodox appreciation of the baptismal, sacramen¬ 
tal and ecclesial reality of such communities? It seems obvious to me 
that some sort of Christian and churchly character must be ascribed 
to such groups in view of the Orthodox attitude toward them in this 
matter. But in what way? On what basis? To what end? 

If, for example, Pope John Paul II and Gunther Gassmann are con¬ 
sidered to be baptized Christians and would not be baptized (or re¬ 
baptized) should they confess the Orthodox faith and enter the com¬ 
munion of the Orthodox Church, what does this say, if anything, about 
the ecclesial character of their respective communions generally? Can 
any conclusion be drawn in this matter, and should it? It seems to me 
that Orthodox practice to date has been to evaluate and decide about 
the baptisms on non-Orthodox only in instances of their possible re¬ 
union with Orthodoxy. Is this so, and is it in any way relevant to the 
“reception” process of BEM? And how generally is the determination 
of the acceptability or non-acceptability of non-Orthodox baptism (and 
so the other sacraments) made in the first place? 

The usual answer, it seems to me, to this last question has been 
simply to say that the Orthodox Church is prepared to discern what 
exists of itself outside itself, and is ready—not with reluctance, but re¬ 
joicing; not grudgingly, but with genuine gratitude—to recognize and 
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embrace whatever is authentically “of the Church” wherever this is 
to be found. The difficulty obviously lay in the actual discernment . 
And it is to such discernment that we are being called in the “recep¬ 
tion” process of BEM. 

Forms of Baptism 

The issue of baptismal recognition raised by BEM brings with it 
a particularly controversial issue now facing the Orthodox. This is the 
question of baptismal forms. Some Orthodox today question the reality 
and/or “validity” of baptisms not enacted by triple immersion in the 
name of the Trinity; the practice, incidentally, which the BEM section 
on baptism strongly recommends. While traditional Orthodox practice 
—scripturally prescribed, liturgically ordered and canonically legislated 
—is surely that of triple immersion in water in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, it is also the case that baptisms per¬ 
formed in other ways, particularly by pouring or sprinkling water, have 
been accepted by the Orthodox not only when done outside the 
canonical boundaries of the Orthodox Church, but even within them. 

I myself was baptized by poured water in a church canonically within 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate, together with thousands, if not millions 
of people who were baptized this way within Orthodoxy in recent cen¬ 
turies in Eastern Europe and America. How is this to be taken? Are 
we now to be “really baptized” as some have suggested, and that after 
years of baptizing ourselves, and offering and receiving the holy 
eucharist in the Orthodox Church? Such questions must be answered 
for the sake of peace and unanimity within the Church, for consistency 
and integrity in our pastoral practices, and for justice and truth in our 
ecumenical relations and missionary activities. 

Surely the criteria for discernment in this matter include the faith 
of the people involved, as well as the forms of the ritual which they 
use. It also involves their actual possibilities, their knowledge, their 
freedom and their intentions in performing the sacramental rite. It also 
has to do with the nature of the God in whose name the baptismal act 
is performed. Can we really believe, for example, that God would re¬ 
quire the “rebaptism” of those whose intentions were pure, but whose 
faith and/or ritual forms were defective at the time of their original 
baptism? The traditional reaction of the Orthodox Church to this ques¬ 
tion, in my opinion, has clearly been negative. 

Baptism, Chrismation and Eucharist 

According to a number of Orthodox commentaries to BEM, the 
statement on baptism is considered to be at its weakest when it 
deals with the relationship between baptism, chrismation and holy 
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communion. It seems to me that we Orthodox unanimously insist that 
two distinct rites are essential for entrance into the Church’s eucharistic 
communion: baptism and chrismation. While avoiding scholastic nit¬ 
picking about the Spirit’s role in baptism and Christ’s effective presence 
in chrismation, we Orthodox generally relate our baptism to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and our chrismation to the pentecostal 
coming of the Holy Spirit. We see the paschal event of baptism into 
Christ being fulfilled in the pentecostal sealing of the newly-baptized 
by God’s Spirit. And we see both of these events as leading necessar¬ 
ily, in every instance, to eucharistic communion at the mystical supper 
of the Lord in the kingdom of God. 

The BEM document raises several issues for us at this point. Do 
we consider the distinct acts of dying and rising with Christ and being 
sealed by God’s Spirit as necessarily liturgically and sacramentally 
distinct, and even different? Are we prepared to identify our Orthodox 
chrismation with one or another form of western confirmation? Or do 
we see confirmation in the West as some Other rite which we Orthodox 
do not have, which may or may not be considered as essential to 
apostolic faith and practice? Is this entire issue one of dogma? Or is 
it merely an issue of variable liturgical practices and pastoral, 
pedagogical action? 

It seems to me, as I have already indicated, that at least in the 
responses to BEM which I have seen to date, the Orthodox are dis¬ 
posed to hold fast to the position that the initiatory rites into Church 
membership include baptismal rebirth, pentecostal sealing and 
eucharistic communion as a matter of essential, dogmatic principle; and, 
as such, the Orthodox are not at all prepared to recognize other prac¬ 
tices as compatible with apostolic Christian tradition. The matter 
becomes further complicated when the specific issue of the eucharist 
is brought in. 

The Orthodox Church is the only church in the last several hun¬ 
dred years in which all baptized and chrismated (confirmed?) people 
are immediately led to communion in the eucharistic supper, including 
infants in the care of believing adults. Some Eastern-rite Roman 
Catholics also follow this practice, especially since recovering their 
Eastern mentality and identity after Vatican Council II. And some Or¬ 
thodox who were once united to Rome as Eastern-rite churches in the 
past still practice 44 first holy communion” for children reaching the 
“age of reason” which is usually seven or eight years of age. So again we 
have an issue. While tolerating ex-uniates who withhold holy commu¬ 
nion from baptized and chrismated infants within the Orthodox Church, 
can the Orthodox reasonably and justly refuse to recognize, or at least 
to tolerate for the sake of possible recognition, such practices in others? 
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And if chrismation—or pentecostal sealing in some form—is insisted 
upon for eucharistic participation in the Orthodox Church, can the Or¬ 
thodox possibly recognize as its own the practice of some Christian com¬ 
munions to allow, and even to defend as proper, the practice of 
eucharistic participation without or before confirmation—if this rite 
is to be considered as the western counterpart to Orthodox chrisma¬ 
tion? And what about those who insist upon confirmation as a pre¬ 
requisite for communion if, in fact, it is to be understood as something 
different from what the Orthodox understand by chrismation? And still 
further, what of those groups that have no chrismation and/or confir¬ 
mation at all? Is there any hope that these communions can be viewed 
by the Orthodox as anything other than unacceptable? The complexity 
here is mind-boggling. It tempts one to think that there is no hope of 
formulating a position within the Church on this matter for its own 
sake, as well as for evaluating non-Orthodox positions and practices. 

The easy way for the Orthodox would simply be to insist that no 
ecclesial community can be recognized as having the same faith as the 
Orthodox if it does not baptize, chrismate and give holy communion 
to all of its initiated members, including infants who are led to the 
mysteries by adult believers; and that the Orthodox certainly cannot 
recognize its own faith and life in any Christian community which in 
principle refuses the sacramental mysteries, including baptism itself, 
to qualified infants and children. In regard to baptism, Orthodox com¬ 
mentators on BEM unanimously denounce the practice of so-called 
“believers’ baptism” as wholly unacceptable, viewing the reason for 
not baptizing the children of believers as solely the fear of possible 
apostasy in later years which would defile the sacraments of the Church 
as well as the soul of the initiated, and exclude the apostate from eucha¬ 
ristic communion in the Church for many years if not until death. But is 
this “easy solution” the right one? Can it be theoretically and prac¬ 
tically defended by the Orthodox when some of its own canonical dio¬ 
ceses are themselves judged wanting by the same measure of judgment? 

Baptismal Practices 

The BEM document presents a special calling to the Orthodox when 
it speaks of baptismal practices. The Commission’s call to have bap¬ 
tisms administered “in the setting of the Christian community” dur¬ 
ing “the church’s public worship,” preferably on “great festal occa¬ 
sions,” with proper catechetical instruction for the candidates and spon¬ 
sors both before and after the baptismal event, is hardly the normal 
practice for the Orthodox today. While social and political conditions 
may make such practices difficult if not outrightly impossible in some 
places, the fact remains that most Orthodox baptisms even in the most 
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favorable of conditions are done privately and perfunctorily, with 
almost no spiritual and educational preparation and follow-up provided 
for the people involved, and with virtually no participation of the ec- 
clesial community as a whole. The attempt in some Orthodox Churches 
in Europe and North America to have “baptismal liturgies” at which 
the initiatory sacraments are performed during eucharistic celebrations 
with the entire community assembled, usually before or during the 
“liturgy of the Word” has largely been met by the majority of church 
leaders with indifference, scepticism, fear and outright opposition and 
rejection. It is still the case that most Orthodox baptisms function as 
private ceremonies for invited guests where the celebrating minister 
hardly knows even the names of the people involved, and where the 
camera and the party are by far considered to be the most important 
elements in the entire operation. 

The Church*s Eucharistic Being 

Most Orthodox to my knowledge would agree that the BEM state¬ 
ment on the eucharist is basically sound and remarkably adequate in 
its explanation of the eucharist as a sacramental rite. The hard issues 
at this point have to do with the application of the text to the actual 
faith and practices of the various churches. Most interesting for the 
Orthodox will be to see what the churches of the Reformation will do 
with this section, both in regard to eucharistic belief and eucharistic 
behavior. Will, for example, the document’s virtual insistence that the 
eucharistic supper be celebrated “at least every Sunday” be received 
and implemented in the Protestant churches? 

Two tasks surely confront the Orthodox with extreme urgency when 
they are faced with the BEM statement on the eucharist. One has to 
do with the Church’s eucharistic being and life. The other has to do 
with the Church’s eucharistic practice. Orthodox theology in our time 
has insisted on the eucharistic nature of the Christian Church as such. 
Applying the fruits of modern biblical, liturgical and patristic studies, 
and doing so largely in response to the demands of participation in the 
ecumenical movement, the Orthodox have had to explicate their 
understanding and experience of the Church as a mystical and divine, 
as well as human and historical reality within the time and space of 
this fallen world. The result has been the Orthodox affirmation that 
the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church of Christ is fully present 
in its essential mystical reality when the bishop gathers with the 
presbyters, deacons and all the faithful people, in one place, at one 
time, to be filled with God’s one Holy Spirit in order to attend to his 
one holy Word, and to eat of the one Bread and to drink of the one 
Cup at the one table of his kingdom at the eucharistic supper of his 
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one Son Jesus Christ—Israel’s Messiah, the Church’s Bridegroom and 
the Lord and Savior of the world. 

Thus have the Orthodox stressed the liturgical, doxological character 
of the Church’s being and life, her sacramental and eschatological na¬ 
ture, her conciliar and sobornal structure. Thus, too, have the Orthodox 
insisted that the Church’s apostolic mission in and to the world, her 
evangelical witness and the social and political involvement of her 
members, must flow from her eucharistic essence and experience, and 
lead back to it, as the real presence in this age of God’s coming kingdom; 
the source and goal and content of God’s eternal life already given to 
the faithful in fulness in the person of the glorified Christ by the ac¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. The proclamation has been powerful; the 
teaching clear; the witness firm and unyielding. But the “gap” between 
the rhetoric and the reality in the actual life of the Orthodox Churches 
has been undeniably, painfully evident—especially to those directly in¬ 
volved in ecumenical activity. 

We Orthodox must take up the challenge of actualizing the Church 
as the Kingdom of God in the sacramental structures of our ecclesial 
communities, which means in the actual manner in which our churches, 
dioceses and parishes are organized and administered in this world. As 
it is now, we Orthodox generally appear to others, to the non-Orthodox 
Christians and to “the world,” as a fossilized remnant of times long 
gone; a museum piece of long-dead dogmas and rituals, devoid of power 
and purpose in the contemporary world; a cluster of retarded and 
isolated and self-interested ghettoes of East European, Slavic, Hellenic 
and Semitic “ethnics” who can hardly relate to each other in a peaceful 
and civilized manner, not to speak of those who are not of their par¬ 
ticular racial or religious heritage. 1 In a word, our ecclesiastical 
organization and activity is not formed by the eucharistic Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, but rather by the “flesh and blood” of the fallen 
world which, according to the apostle, “cannot inherit the kingdom” 
(1 Cor 15.50), nor still less bear witness to it in this present age whose 
“form is passing away” (1 Cor 7.21). We will speak more about this 
below in our section on the ministry, but for now we must see how 
this broad accusation applies to our present eucharistic practices. 

Orthodox Eucharistic Practice Today 

Contemporary eucharistic practice in the Orthodox Churches betrays 


1 A recent convert to the Orthodox Church writes that the common mistaken percep¬ 
tion of Eastern Orthodoxy by western Christians is of an “unredeemably ethnic, na¬ 
tionalistic, sclerotic, rigid, unmoving, narrow tradition encrusted and imprisoned by the 
centuries, utterly lacking in life or dynamism and in a state of irreversible rigor mortis ” 
H Scott Trunk, “A Renunciation of the Ministry An Anglican Goes to Orthodoxy,” 
The Seabury Journal, 2, 9 (1985) 15 
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not only a lack of identity between the eucharistic vision of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the saints on the one hand, and what is actually being done 
in most places in the Church today, on the other; but it also evidences 
the betrayal of what is prescribed for sacramental worship by the Or¬ 
thodox Church’s own service books and liturgical texts. In a discus¬ 
sion of BEM by Orthodox lay people in Hempstead, New York this 
past winter, a woman summed up the feelings of the group when she 
said that in her opinion the Orthodox ideal was the greatest and what 
the Commission’s statement said was wonderful, but that it appears 
to her that the Orthodox Church leaders are doing everything possible 
so that what ought to be done is not being done. She said that it seemed 
to her as if “they put every possible obstacle in our way” when it comes 
to participation in the eucharist. When pressed on the subject, and with 
the help of others in the group, the following sorrowful picture was 
drawn. 

Orthodox Church services are long, unexplained and uninspiring. 
They are conducted in a manner and language that virtually no one 
can follow and understand, including the clergy who lead them, even 
when this language is allegedly that of the people. The services are done 
in a hurried and unengaged manner—or else are shortened in a way 
that makes them misshapen and formless. Many of the prayers are read 
quickly or silently or not at all, thus rendering their concluding “ex¬ 
clamations” done aloud unintelligible and meaningless. The people are 
cut off from the clergy who are physically far off, often hidden behind 
a wall of icons. A choir, also often far off and hidden, sings for the 
people, again frequently in a manner which renders the psalms and 
hymns incomprehensible. The people stand or sit passively, watching 
and listening—or dreaming, sleeping or praying their own private 
prayers—as if they were attending a show. The lay people are not en¬ 
couraged to receive holy communion; just the contrary. They are often 
told that they do not need to partake, except during certain seasons 
which are usually lenten and penitential. When they are thus urged to 
participate, therefore, it is usually in an atmosphere of duty and obliga¬ 
tion, of sin and penitence, of fear and guilt. They are ordered to fast 
strictly for several days, abstaining from meat, oil and dairy products. 
They are forbidden conjugal relations, except in a spirit which insinuates 
that married love is generally sinful but tolerated for reproductive pur¬ 
poses. They are told to go to confession and to do penance, to make 
prostrations and to read through many prayers. Women who are hav¬ 
ing their “time of the month” are forbidden to approach and are 
often ordered not even to come to the church services, and surely not 
to kiss the icons or the cross. Those who participate in communion are 
then commanded to behave in a grave and serious manner befitting 
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the solemnity of the act. Children are not to play frivolous games. No 
one is to sing or laugh or dance or go to shows—not to mention whistl¬ 
ing or spitting! Those who express the desire to receive the eucharistic 
gifts frequently, or even regularly on a weekly basis, which, of course 
would make it impossible for them to follow such a regime and to keep 
such rules (and so, as it is often quite seriously said, “they would only 
have to keep the rules for the priests”!) are considered pretentious, 
proud, arrogant, vain or—more benignly—overly pious, or—less 
benignly—dangerously fanatical. Pastors who encourage frequent and 
regular participation of lay people in holy communion are often labelled 
as themselves “fanatics,” or, more usually, as “misguided innovators” 
who are really “Catholics” or “Protestants,” having been spoiled, most 
likely by the ecumenical movement! 

I honestly believe that this picture is not an exaggeration of the real¬ 
ity of the situation of the Orthodox in most places in the world today. 
And I believe that if something is not done about it immediately in the 
most forthright and courageous manner, the eucharistic life of the 
Church—including the proper understanding and use of liturgical wor¬ 
ship, personal prayer, fasting, penance, sexual behavior—and generally 
all ascetical and devotional practices of the Christian spiritual 
tradition—will be discredited, disparaged and ultimately denied by the 
Orthodox people themselves. The fact that “other Christians” may be 
sinning in the opposite direction, with a lack of solemnity, reverance, 
spiritual discipline, and ascetical exercise in regard to eucharistic par¬ 
ticipation (not to mention apostolic faith and traditional moral 
behavior), is no excuse for the Orthodox to resist necessary renewal 
in their own Churches on the basis of their own teachings and texts. 
If such renewal does not occur, we Orthodox can forget about any credi¬ 
ble witness in the ecumenical movement and any authentic missionary 
activity in the modern world. We can, in fact, forget about a future 
for Orthodoxy for the Orthodox people themselves. 

Issues of Ministry 

The BEM section on the Ministry appears to be the most generally 
problematic and unacceptable to the Orthodox. Responses thus far to 
this part of the document raise at least two points upon which virtually 
all seem to agree. One is that the ministry of bishop, presbyter and 
deacon in historical apostolic succession is not a negotiable issue for 
the Orthodox, and that no Christian body without such a ministry can 
possibly be fully recognized as Christ’s Church. This means, practi¬ 
cally, that Christian communities possessing—or recovering—the 
apostolic faith must be organically joined to the Orthodox episcopate 
for full recognition and communion to occur. 
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The second point is that the ministry of bishop and presbyter may 
be exercised only by men possessing certain qualifications beyond those 
required for baptism, chrismation and eucharistic communion in the 
Church; which qualifications are found clearly formulated in the Bible 
and the Church’s liturgical and canonical tradition. Both of these issues 
present the Orthodox with most difficult challenges and most urgent 
tasks for the immediate future. 

Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon 

If the Orthodox are clear about affirming the ministry of bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon in the Church, we are certainly not clear about 
the relationship of these ministries to each other, and to the ministries 
of all of God’s people, either in past history or at the present time. 
How “fluid” were and are these titles and terms? What specific ser¬ 
vice is called for in these ministries? What “authority” do they possess, 
and how is it to be actualized in the Church (and in “the world”) in 
a God-befitting manner? Why do the traditional scriptural and 
canonical qualifications exist, and what is their significance and 
relevance today? Is the manner in which these offices now operate in 
Orthodoxy, as well as the manner in which they are understood and 
explained in our theology, particularly in the school manuals, truly 
representative of authentic Orthodox theology and practice—not to 
mention the points made on these issues in BEM? 

We Orthodox must confront these issues directly. In my opinion 
we have not yet formulated an adequate theology of ministry gener¬ 
ally, and of the ordained ministries in particular. We have sources and 
resources in the Bible, the early Church tradition, the patristic age, the 
liturgy, the canons . . . but our contemporary approach to the issues 
at hand are still almost exclusively determined by conditions of by-gone 
imperial and Turkocratic times; and categories of western Reformation/ 
Counter-Reformation debates (such as validity, power, jurisdiction, 
honor, authority, means of grace, which are intrinsically alien to tradi¬ 
tional Orthodoxy). We must recover the “mind of the Fathers” on these 
issues, which is the mind of Christ and the mind of the Church, not 
only, once again, for the sake of proper and responsible participation 
in ecumenical activity, but for our own daily life and work m the Church 
without which there can be no ecumenical witness or missionary ac¬ 
tion. How, for example, can we Orthodox defend our eucharistic, dox- 
ological, conciliar, emphatically “anti-papal,” “anti-Protestant” ec- 
clesiology when in the great majority of cases our bishops function, 
with theological justification, as despotic autocrats answerable only to 
God (and perhaps to some civil authorities), but to no one else, not 
even each other, not to mention the people of God? And how can it 
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be that in almost every Orthodox Church on earth the whole company 
of presbyters, deacons and faithful lay people are totally excluded from 
the process of electing, or even nominating, their bishops? Consulta¬ 
tion in the Church is not conciliarity. And dialogues and discussion 
groups are not ecclesial structures for common decision making and 
action. Input is not sobornost. 

The Church is hierarchical. And it is also conciliar. It is hierarchical, 
as Father Alexander Schmemann has written, because it is conciliar; 
and conciliar because it is hierarchical, in imitation of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity. 2 Father Alexander was not alone in his theological reflections, and 
he did not get them from nowhere. Karmiris, Florovsky, Popovich, 
Staniloae, Lossky, Meyendorff, Khodre, Nissiotis, Zizoulas, Verhov- 
skoy, Vasileios of Stravronikita . . . and many others, in spite of all 
their differences and disagreements, have borne witness to the same 
truth on this issue. It is up to us now to develop their insights and to 
apply their vision to the actual organization and operation of the 
Churches. If we fail in our ecumenical obligations in this regard, and 
in our missionary duties, it will be because we have first failed in holding 
fast in a living way to the truth which we have received from the Lord 
himself within the Church “which is his body, the fulness of him who 
fills all in all” (Eph 1.23). 

The Ministry of Women 

While BEM is quiet and careful about the issue of ordaining women 
to the episcopate and presbyterate, there is no doubt but that the great 
majority of Faith and Order Commission members enthusiastically ad¬ 
vocate such action. The WCC certainly does so as an institution, with 
the Orthodox being the only “confessional family” in the Council which 
does not ordain women to these offices and has no widespread move¬ 
ment calling to do so. Roman Catholics, we must remember, who have 
a significant number of thelogians advocating the ordination of women, 
are official members of the Faith and Order Commission, but are not 
members of the Council itself. 

It is evidently of greatest urgency for us Orthodox to clarify our 
position about the ministry of women in the Church, about the ministry 
generally, both of the ordained and non-ordained members of the 
Church. We must find adequate words to explain why we do or do not 
ordain women as bishops and presbyters, and why Christians should 
or should not do so as a matter of principle. We also must clarify the 
ministry of the diaconate, determining what happened with the order 


2 Schmemann, A “Toward a Theology of Councils,” Church , World , Mission , 
(Crestwood, 1979), pp 163-67 
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of deaconesses in the Church, and what should be done about this order 
today. In this effort we must be certain to hear all voices within the 
Church, including those, however faint and few, who find the present 
Orthodox practices in this area to be questionable, and the theological 
reflections offered to date to be inadequate, unclear and unconvinc¬ 
ing. And we must be careful to develop our explanations in the light 
of the Church’s already formulated dogmas of the Trinity and the In¬ 
carnation of God’s Son and Word as Jesus Christ, perfect God and 
perfect Man. We must come to terms with the divine names of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, as well as with the whole cadre of traditional 
biblical words, images, symbols and metaphors with which our 
theology, liturgy, church art and spiritual life literally abound. And 
we must deal directly with the issue of human sexuality which, I am 
convinced, is the crucial issue of our time—our Arianism, Nestorianism, 
Iconoclasm . . . —which underlies and affects contemporary thinking 
on all issues: God, Christ, the Spirit, the Church, the sacraments and 
creation itself. How we respond to the questions involving human sex¬ 
uality will provide, in my view, the major criterion in times to come 
for evaluating the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of our theology and life. 

Orthodoxia and Orthopraxia 

The “reception” of BEM by all Christian communities, and surely by 
the Orthodox, will be ultimately one of action and not of thought or 
talk. Theologians can speak. Bishops can decree. People can discuss. 
But how BEM enters the lives of the Christian communities and their 
members, and so how BEM will contribute, or fail to contribute, to 
Christian unity will finally depend on what is actually done with it in 
the churches. 

A concept often employed in ecumenical meetings which is not at 
all adverse to Orthodox minds is that of orthopraxia: right action. In 
ecumenical circles the word is most often applied in the area of 
economic, social and political activity, but it need not be confined to 
these issues alone. There is also orthopraxia in sacramental, liturgical, 
ministerial and ecclesial matters. The WCC Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion statement on Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry is about orthodoxia: 
right belief, right opinion and right worship. It asks the Christian 
churches, communions, confessional families and individual believers 
to consider what is right and true about baptism and holy communion 
and church ministry according to their understanding and experience 
of apostolic Christian faith and practice. But BEM is also about ortho¬ 
praxia: right practice, right behavior and right action. It asks the chur¬ 
ches to consider what they are actually doing when they baptize, 
celebrate the eucharist and exercise Christian ministry. 
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I am personally convinced that the “reception” of BEM by the Or¬ 
thodox in the area of orthodoxia is relatively easy and painless. We 
affirm most of what is said, together with the general thrust of the docu¬ 
ment. We question whether all understand the words in the same way. 
We pick out several issues for pointed criticisms. And we sit back and 
watch what others will do. The “reception” process in terms of ortho¬ 
praxia, however, is in my view incomparably more difficult, painful, 
trying . . . and significant. Simply put, the question is whether or not 
we Orthodox are willing and able to let ourselves be judged by BEM 
in the light of our own tradition, and so to make the conscious and 
courageous attempt to do something about those areas of our churchly 
life which are out of keeping with the apostolic, and patristic, tradi¬ 
tion of the Christian Church which we claim as our own. The point 
here is not about personal or corporate weaknesses and sins. The point 
has to do with our formal ecclesiastical life, our ecclesial structures, 
our very being as the Church of Christ which we confess to be the 
Kingdom of God sacramentally and spiritually present with us here and 
now within the conditions of this fallen world. The point has to do 
with our organization and operation as Church, our official behavior, 
our formal being and acting in the world. If our participation in the 
ecumenical movement, and in the “reception” process of BEM leads 
to nothing else but the purification and renewal of sacramental and 
spiritual life in the Orthodox Church, which necessarily means the 
purification and renewal of our institutional structures of church 
organization and administration and ministry, it will be justification 
enough for our ecumenical involvements and efforts over many years. 
And, when all is said and done, such purification and renewal may prove 
itself to be the single most important factor leading to the eventual “un¬ 
ity of all” for which the Church—and the ecumenical movement— 
exists, works and prays. 
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THE BEM DOCUMENT (Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry: Convergence 
in the Faith) presented at Lima in 1982, has been received with much 
interest by theologians in Romania, even with a certain degree of en¬ 
thusiasm and with optimistic expectations. It was examined at three 
inter confessional conferences (at Sibiu on May 18, 1978—the Accra 
version of 1974, and on May 17, 1984 and November 27, 1984—the 
Lima text) and by several though not many theologians who wrote about 
it. 

The theme has somehow taken many by surprise and the feeling 
of surprise still persists. One would say: It is too nice to be true! and 
on the other hand: It is too daring to get used to it at once! After so 
many centuries of separation, suddenly before us stands a surprising, 
almost unbelievable formula of unity, particularly so as it comes from 
the Protestants. These were responses given at the first reading of the 
text. After a second reading, our theologians have compared their Or¬ 
thodox faith with the the proposals put forward by the document and 
after examining them have discovered the differences which still per¬ 
sist. Nobody could agree with what the document changes, innovates 
and interprets in ways different from one’s own traditional interpreta¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, all have seen an invitation to reflection coming out 
of the formulas of the document and have expressed their hope that 
these formulas will be deepened both in the light of their common 
theological tradition—the one prior to the separation—and in the light 
of possible reinterpretations of the post-separation traditions of the con¬ 
fessions engaged in dialogue. 

In what follows we shall attempt to make an assessment of the pre¬ 
sent stage of discussions on the BEM document in Romanian theology. 
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In fact, the first thing which gave rise to difficulties was the term 
convergence in the title of the document. What does convergence in 
matters of faith and doctrine mean? How far can convergence which 
is not identity go? What does convergence imply? Does it imply a com¬ 
mon faith expressed in different formulas? Or on the contrary: a com¬ 
mon formula for an article of faith but having different contents? These 
seem to be of both kinds. Since there are many ambiguities in the 
language of the document, the suggested convergences must be studied 
one by one, clarified, and then put forward for agreement. No step 
further can be taken before a clarification of and agreement on the 
language. 

Theologians in Romania have not yet studied all the problems which 
raise such difficulties. One that has been debated refers to the term 
Ministry in the title of the document. What does it mean for the Or¬ 
thodox and what does it mean for the Protestants? Does it mean the 
same thing? Does it have the same content? At a superficial and very 
general look the answer would be: yes. But when one proceeds to define 
concretely its content, he finds that the Orthodox give it one meaning, 
while the Protestants another. The translator of the document into 
Romanian was, naturally, confronted with this difficulty. After con¬ 
sultation with other theologians and even with several hierarchs, it was 
decided to translate Ministry (or Ministere in the French version) with 
Slujire (Service). The reason given for the selection of that term was 
that in a Protestant understanding and in the meaning given it by the 
authors of the document. Ministry is not limited to a sacerdotal 
priesthood, one based on ordination and apostolic succession, but it 
is more encompassing, containing also the priesthood of the believers 
and the social diakonia. This is exactly what Ministry means: 
ministerium, service. The Romanian translator wanted to give a faithful 
rendering of the word as it is currently understood by Protestants. It 
remains to be seen whether or not he made the right choice. But it is 
not the meaning of Ministry as service which interests us. We think 
that we have dialogued and must continue to dialogue in the document 
about the sacrament of priesthood and not about service in general. 
The Protestants may believe that we approve of their “priesthood’ * as 
Orthodox priesthood, when we actually approve only of their service 
in general in the form of preaching, missionary action and charitable 
institutions, etc. Our theologians have stated that on service in general 
we can easily agree. Things change when we come to the aspect of 
Ministry as priesthood. Convergence on this aspect must be defined 
as such and beyond any ambiguity. 

Priesthood is not only diminished by the term Ministry , but also 
totally counterfeited. It is something else. Something that stems from 
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the general mandate of all Christians, or from the mandate of a com¬ 
munity and not from a sacramental institution. In that case, as has been 
noted by some theologians, Baptism and Eucharist would also be greatly 
shadowed since they would be performed by a non-sacramental 
priesthood. 

In general, sacramental priesthood is not sufficiently dealt with in 
the document. Discussion on that issue took up a good part of the inter¬ 
confessional conference held in Bucharest on November 27, 1984. If 
we acknowledge Ministry to be equal with Slujire (Service) we can agree 
with the text and can easily achieve convergence with the Protestants, 
but then we would not speak about the sacrament of priesthood but 
about something totally different. Such convergences would be false 
convergences. It has therefore been required to first clarify the terms that 
are being used in the document. If we stick to Ministry, a term with 
such a wide range of connotations in the languages of the West and 
with a certain degree of ambiguity even in those languages, the term 
would have to be very clearly defined even for Westerners, so that they 
may know about what they are actually talking, and avoid furthering 
false convergences. The term Ministry, for example, could also encom¬ 
pass, in its broader meaning, the so-called ministry of women, on which 
a convergence could finally be reached, but if we speak about priesthood 
as sacrament, the service of women is no longer part of the term. 

A clarification of terms is also a question of honesty. False impres¬ 
sions should be avoided. Convergence, when it is achieved, must be 
a real convergence. Otherwise, it would not reach farther than a con¬ 
ference room. It would not be received since the people of God would 
not receive ambiguous formulas. 

One of the interconfessional conferences in Romania dealt also with 
the problem of reception . As it stands now, as a text on which con¬ 
vergence is to be reached—since it is not yet a text of convergence— 
the BEM document cannot be forwarded for reception by the churches 
in the sense in which the items of faith have been received in history. 
There is an impropriety about the term reception as it is being used 
in BEM. The document is subject to discussion, not to reception. We 
can talk about its authentic reception only after it has been given a 
definitive form and it has been accepted at a pan-Orthodox level, if 
we would reach that stage, and if our Protestant and Roman Catholic 
partners would also subscribe to the same text. 

A request for its reception now would mean to anticipate yes and 
no responses as in a referendum. But this cannot be asked even from 
a conference or a symposium. The document is being discussed now 
in view not of its reception but of its improvement, and in order to 
methodically achieve a step by step, chapter by chapter convergence. 
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Reception will follow in the end and will be achieved through well- 
known and historically validated means, so that any discussion of it 
now would be premature. 

I have mentioned these things here since they took up a good part 
of the discussions on BEM in the interconfessional conferences in 
Romania. 

The Romanian Orthodox theologians have also proceeded to do an 
analysis of the document itself. 

1. With respect to Baptism they have discovered many points of con¬ 
vergence but have nevertheless also noticed a few ambiguous sentences, 
which, if worked out, would gain greater clarity. Not all of the latter 
pertain to fundamental doctrinal issues. Several theologians have come 
up with more serious objections. They regard the term sign used in rela¬ 
tion to baptism as not being a good choice. There are signs also in the 
Orthodox Church’s baptism. The water, oil, the ritual gestures can be 
signs, symbols , but baptism is not just a symbol. It is also a sacrament, 
an incorporation into Christ, therefore something greater and of a dif¬ 
ferent nature. BEM also speaks of an ‘‘incorporation” into the Body 
of Christ, but it does not properly connect sign with incorporation. 

Our theologians have also found a certain openness towards the 
sacrament of chrismation, or confirmation, one that is greater than that 
existing in the Accra version (1974). Nevertheless, as it is being presented 
in the current text, the sacrament of chrismation is absorbed by the 
sacrament of baptism, which fact represents a divergence from the Or¬ 
thodox doctrine. 

In relation to Baptism, the document speaks about “the ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth.” Some Romanian theologians regard the use of 
this expression here as being inadequate, since it suggests a Bultmanman 
discontinuity between “Jesus of Nazareth” and “Christ the Lord.” 

2. With respect to Eucharist, appreciation has been expressed for 
the general importance given to the sacrament, as a sacrament, and 
for the recognition of its place in the center of Christian life and for 
salvation. Criticism has been voiced about the great emphasis on justi¬ 
fication which is external and forensic as an act of satisfaction brought 
to the Father. The exclusive memorial character of the Eucharist has 
also been disapproved of since the emphasis is actually on anamnesis. 
Others have spoken critically about the fact that there is here an under¬ 
standing of the sinner as becoming through the Eucharist a justified 
sinner , and therefore not completely restored, not being the subject of 
an ontological transformation which makes him not a justified sinner 
but a new, a renewed creature. Criticism was also expressed about the 
fact that although the document speaks of a real presence of Christ 
in the eucharistic elements, the theory of impanation {in pane , cum 
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pane, sub pane) still persists. The bread and wine remain sacramental 
signs of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Objections have also been raised with respect to a lack of relation 
between eucharist and confession which if present here could lead to 
consensus on the sacrament of penance. 

Roman Orthodox theologians believe that is possible to overcome 
these shortcomings through greater clarity and through a balancing of 
the document with the help of correct Orthodox statements which are 
abundantly present in the text. This is possible since the document does 
not omit the Orthodox affirmation of faith, but in order to also satisfy 
the Protestants, it attempts to make adjustments commensurate with 
certain Protestant theories. Even though it cannot remain in its pre¬ 
sent form, this document represents a praiseworthy ecumenical effort. 

As in the case of Baptism, the use of the term sign in the text of 
BEM in relation to Eucharist is regarded as being ambiguous. More 
appropriate would be terms such as element, matter, gesture . These 
terms cannot be misinterpreted from a dogmatic point of view. As a 
matter of fact, the term sign is too frequently used throughout the 
document. 

The statement according to which in the eucharist one receives “the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins” is believed to be evasive. Why 
is it not stated more simply and in the words of the Scripture: “for 
the forgiveness of sins.” The same theologians, however, note with sat¬ 
isfaction the unambiguous affirmation of the real presence of Christ 
in the eucharist. In this light, the addition of its meaning as memorial 
can be accepted. Any ambiguity about this term is removed by its trans¬ 
lation into Romanian as pomemre. 

According to some Romanian theologians, the role and action of 
the Holy Spirit has been insufficiently shown in BEM with respect to 
all the three sacraments. For example, they find BEM to follow the 
western tradition when affirming that the transformation of the gifts 
in the eucharist takes place when the words of institution are being ut¬ 
tered and not as is the case with us, through the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit. The Lord’s suffering, sacrifice, death and resurrection occurred 
after the institution of the eucharist at the Last Supper and therefore 
not when the words of institution were spoken. The eucharist is the 
presence of Christ who suffers, is sacrificed, dies and rises from the 
dead. The Last Supper and the above events were not concomitant. 
These problems are not elucidated in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Eucharist section of BEM on the Eucharist as invocation of the Spirit . 
The final part of the section on Eucharist has also been objected to 
by Romanian theologians since it ushers in “the obsolete formula of 
intercommunion” prior to the achievement of unity in the faith. 
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3. The chapter on Ministry also contains theses which are not ac¬ 
cepted by Romanian theologians. They do not agree with the fact that 
at the ordination of a priest, room is also left for the instituting (or¬ 
daining) role of the community, even though the ordination performed 
by the bishop is acknowledged in the document. 

The community is also present in the Orthodox ritual having to an¬ 
swer when the bishop asks if the candidate “is worthy,” but it is not the 
community that performs the ordination. Some theologians believe that 
if at the ordination the essential role of the bishop is acknowledged and 
maintained, the BEM text may be regarded as convergent in this respect. 

Still others see in the text, which states that the Church institutes 
the priesthood, a new and veiled form of the mandate of the commu¬ 
nity for which reason they suggest that any ambiguity should be avoided. 

Objections have also been raised about those passages in BEM which 
affirm that the churches that possess apostolic succession recognize con¬ 
tinuity in apostolic faith, worship and missionary action to the churches 
that have not maintained an episcopate of apostolic succession. This 
would represent a lessening of the importance of apostolic succession. 
A reconciliation with us has been considered unacceptable in such con¬ 
ditions of ambiguity. “Continuity in apostolic faith” is different from 
“apostolic succession.” Otherwise it should be explicitly stated that they 
are one and the same thing. The general priesthood of the believers 
(1 Pet 2.5-9), as is known, is not rejected by the Orthodox, but when 
it comes to the realization of Christ in the sacrament, that is being done 
through the sacrament of priesthood. This also gives meaning to the 
“priesthood” of the believers. 

It has therefore been concluded that the BEM document is still hesi¬ 
tant with respect to the priesthood, to “the ordained ministry” in con¬ 
trast to that which is called “general.” For example, the document at¬ 
tempts to derive the ordained mimstry, the sacramental priesthood, 
from the general priesthood of the believers. It says that the churches 
should take as starting point “the calling of the whole people of God.” 
But we rather start from Jn 15.16: “You did not choose me; I chose 
you.” That is why a theologian has written: “There is no question of 
a priesthood in BEM. Its sacramental aspect is undecipherable and the 
predominantly descriptive character of the text with its numerous con¬ 
solidations of Protestant positions shows that a forthcoming common 
formulation of the theme is not in sight.” 

Our theologians have objected to the opinion of the BEM docu¬ 
ment on the threefold form of the priesthood of which it says that it 
has not always been present in the Church, but has been the outcome 
of an evolution, and the Church has the ability to restructure it. We 
know that it was already present in the New Testament and in the 
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writings of the apostolic Fathers. The question of restructuring it could 
regard only the Protestants. 

Objections have also been stated about the opinions on the ordina¬ 
tion of women, which opinions are too vague and leave the impression 
that the Orthodox have introduced an innovation by leaving it aside 
in the course of history. 

On the other hand, Romanian theologians have expressed satisfac¬ 
tion with the great progress achieved through the Lima text. 

Evidently, as Professor Nikos Nissiotis warned, no one should try to 
find in BEM one’s own confessional faith (Geneva, July 1982). But dur¬ 
ing the time in which we still discuss, all of us must judge from the stand¬ 
point of our own confession. Even afterwards the document would have 
to correspond to our own confession and we would expect of it the mira¬ 
cle of corresponding also to the conscience of our partners in dialogue as 
they themselves would expect of us the same miracle. That is why the 
document must be made to be everybody's, no matter how difficult that 
may be. It would have to be everybody’s or nobody’s. There is no other 
alternative. Only as such it would not give rise to any triumphalism. 

As has been noticed, in this presentation I brought up only a few 
points of convergence and consensus noted by Romanian theologians. 
There are, however, many more. It would have been interesting to deal 
with them also, but I thought it more useful to present the objections. 
Convergences will stand out by themselves. Divergences must be pointed 
out in order to solve them together with our partners of other confes¬ 
sions. They themselves will undoubtedly communicate to us their own 
divergences. Those we will have to examine again and only then make 
good use of our convergences and defend them. 

Generally speaking, the Romanian Orthodox theologians consider 
the BEM document to be a major step forward and a courageous ex¬ 
pression of the desire and hope for unity of all Christians. (The pre¬ 
sent assessment has taken into consideration views on BEM expressed 
by: His Eminence Metropolitan Nicolae Corneanu, Professors D. 
St&niloae, I. Ic&, I. Bria, D. Popescu, D. Radu, I. Fleca, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor I. Sauca, Anca Manolache, and this speaker.) 

For the answer to be sent to the World Council of Churches, the 
Romanian Patriarchate has set up a Commission made up of 
Metropolitan Antonie Pl&madeal& of Transylvania, Metropolitan 
Nicolae Corneanu of the Banat, and the following professors: Dumitru 
Staniloae, Dumitru Radu, Constantin Galeriu and Stefan Alexe of 
Bucharest, loan Ic& and loan Fleca of Sibiu. The Commission will pre¬ 
sent its observations to the fall 1985 session of the Holy Synod of the 
Romanian Orthodox Church. The conclusions of this conference will 
also be available and they will certainly be useful to us. 
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The Freedom of Morality. By Christos Yannaras. Contemporary Greek 
Theologians Number Three. Translated from the Greek by Elizabeth 
Briere. With a Foreword by Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. Crestwood, 
New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984. Pp. 278. Paperbound, 
$12.95. 

Christos Yannaras is certainly well known as one of Greece’s lead¬ 
ing lay theologians, whose education in Greece, France, and Ger¬ 
many has enabled him to reexamine Orthodox theology in the light 
of the most recent and most challenging of Western historical, theo¬ 
logical, sociological, political, and art-architectural discussions. As 
a philosopher and theologian, Dr. Yannaras finds no sharp dicho¬ 
tomy between the two. His book The Freedom of Morality was ori¬ 
ginally written in French as a contribution to a collective volume 
called La loi de la liberty Evangile et Morale (Paris, 1972). A fuller 
version appeared in Greek in Athens in 1970 and a greatly expanded 
second Greek edition was published in Athens in 1979. It is from 
this last version that the present English translation was made. It 
is, of course, the focus on “morality” or ethics that provides Yan¬ 
naras’ book with its special appeal and value. For Yannaras “Ethics 
is the name customarily given to . . . systematic concern with the 
problems relating to the ethos or morality of the human being . . . 
a brand of the so-called ‘human sciences,’ which tries to find the most 
effective scale of values for the best organization of men’s social co¬ 
existence” (p. 13). Yannaras’ particular contribution is to connect 
the morality of man with the salvation of man. In this, he is being 
consistently Orthodox because in the Orthodox tradition “morality 
is not an objective measure for evaluating character and behavior, 
but the dynamic response of personal freedom to the existential 
truth and authenticity of man. The morality of man is first and fore¬ 
most an existential event: the dynamic realization of the fulness of 
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existence and life, or else failure and the distortion of his true hypo¬ 
stasis” (p. 15). 

What we soon are contronted with is that morality in the Orthodox 
tradition is related to man’s salvation. The Church begins with the 
freedom of morality. That freedom means freedom “from any sche¬ 
matic valuation of utilitarian predetermination” (p. 15). It is in the per¬ 
sonal existence of God that the comprehensive and exhaustive expres¬ 
sion of the truth of being is found. God is the hypostasis of being, the 
personal hypostasis of eternal life. Yannaras explains that “the per¬ 
sonal existence of God (the Father) constitutes his essence or being, 
making it into ‘hypostases’; freely and from love he begets the Son and 
causes the Holy Spirit to proceed. Consequently, being stems not from 
the essence, which would make it an ontological necessity, but from 
the person and the freedom of its love which ‘hypostasizes’ being into 
a personal and trinitarian Communion. God the Father’s mode of be¬ 
ing constitutes existence and life as a fact of love and personal Com¬ 
munion” (p. 17-18). 

Through his love God is shown by Professor Yannaras to give 
substance to his essence. Morality is the truth of his being. Man is 
created “in the image” of God. “In the image” of God in Trinity, one 
in essence according to his nature and in many hypostases according 
to his persons: “He sums up in his existence the universality of human 
nature, but at the same time surpasses it, because his mode of exis¬ 
tence is freedom and distinctiveness” (p. 19). Human existence, Yan¬ 
naras insists, derives its ontological substance from the fact of divine 
love, the only kind of love that gives substance to being: “Man was 
created to become a partaker in the personal mode of existence which 
is the life of God—to become a partaker in the freedom of love which 
is true life” (ibid). What man is, what really distinguishes him is the 
existential fact of communion and relationship with God and his 
fellow human beings, in the freedom of love. Man can accept or re¬ 
ject the ontological precondition of his existence but “man is an ex¬ 
istential fact of relationship and communion”—“a hypostasis of the 
principle of personal distinctiveness and love free from any prede¬ 
termination” (p. 20). “Each person is a sum of the characteristics 
common to all human nature, to mankind as a whole, and at the same 
time he transcends it inasmuch as he is an existential distinctive¬ 
ness, a fact of existence which cannot be defined objectively” (p. 21). 
It is personal distinctiveness that forms the image of God in man 
and “love is the supreme road to knowledge of the person, because 
it is an acceptance of the other person as a whole” (p. 23). The 
other person is accepted on the basis of his or her personal unique¬ 
ness. Perhaps the most important statement in the whole book and its 
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principal thesis is, “What we call the morality of man is the way he 
relates to the adventure of his freedom. Morality reveals what man is 
in principle, as the image of God, but also what he becomes through 
the adventure of his freedom: a being transformed, or ‘in the likeness’ 
of God” (p. 24). Human morality is thus directly related to human in¬ 
dividuality, to the existential realization of true life, to love and com¬ 
munion in freedom. 

Not to be underemphasized in Yannaras’ analysis is the basic fact 
that “God is himself existence ‘in truth,’ the hypostasis of life, a hypo¬ 
stasis of personal distinctiveness and freedom; it is for this reason, and 
because man is created in his image, that God’s presence is a judgment 
for man” (p. 36). It is man’s task to free himself from the absolute 
claims of his individual biological nature and “through his liberation 
from a natural necessity that has become existentially autonomous ... 
exists as a distinctive personality, putting into effect the life of love” 
(p. 37). It is up to man to recognize sin and thus the existential di¬ 
mensions of his person and to begin to search God’s truth for living 
solutions and answers. In so doing, the individual will discover that 
the Church’s ethic is that of personal distinctiveness and freedom 
because the Church’s truth and the truth of persons is identical and 
the Church’s ethics is the basis of her faith and life, that is, the iden¬ 
tification of life and existence with the fact of personal communion. 
The individual’s regeneration means the act of emptying out {kenosis) 
of every element of individual autonomy and self-sufficiency and real¬ 
izing the life of love and communion—assent to Christ’s love as a 
person. 

The twelve chapters of Professor Yannaras’ book take the reader 
through the Gospel, history, liturgy, the eucharist, asceticism, pietism, 
the ethical character of the mysteries, the church canons, the historical 
and social dimensions of the Church’s ethos, and the ethos of liturgical 
art (including worship, art, architecture, and technology) to demonstrate 
how his main reasoning and analysis can be applied to the contemporary 
world and society. The place of the eucharist is particularly important 
for the Orthodox perspective in all of this because “the Church’s 
eucharist is a cosmic liturgy : it sums up the life of the world in the ‘prin¬ 
ciple’ of man, in the human word glorifying God, the word which is 
made flesh in man’s life” and “Man is the celebrant of the eucharistic 
unity of the world: the restoration of life as communion, communion 
of the persons within human nature, as a communion of participa¬ 
tion in the life of the world. And it sums up the oneness of the life 
of created things in a movement, an impulse which is eucharistic and 
loving, turning backwards towards God” (p. 86). It is within the 
eucharist that man, the world, and history can find true identity. It 
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is God who addresses to the human individual a call to communion 
and relationship, a call disclosed as a trinitarian energy, that enables 
humanity to attain love as the hypostasis of life. God thus intervenes 
and acts in history. 

In a brilliant analysis of asceticism. Professor Yannaras effectively 
and cogently indicates unreservedly that the aim of asceticism is to 
transfigure our impersonal desires and needs into expressions of the 
free personal will which brings the true life of love into being. It is 
important to understand and appreciate that “bodily asceticism de¬ 
fines in a tangible and concrete manner the eucharistic character of 
the Church’s ethos, the way in which the eucharist, the holy commu¬ 
nion, is extended into everyday life” (p. 117). It is also important to 
realize, as Yannaras reminds us, that the Incarnation offers human 
nature the possibility of realizing the divine mode of existence, the re¬ 
lationship between the Son and the Father. The cross of Christ in 
the end presented an end to the law and offered transcendence of the 
law. 

There is so much in Yannaras’ provocative book that deserves noting 
that the reader has to be encouraged to study the book intensively. There 
are so many details of life itself that are closely examined in this work, 
but always within the context of the overall thesis. It is virtually un¬ 
avoidable to point out that the Church is a fact of communion and 
a dynamic realization of communion and that the 
truth of communion is the ethos or “morality” of the Church. In this 
contemporary age of individual rights, tastes, and demands, it takes 
unusual courage, in addition to Christian knowledge, to assert that “the 
one catholic eucharist means giving absolute priority to the ontological 
truth of the person, freeing life from the centralized totalitarianism of 
objective reality” (p. 263) and concluding unhesitatingly that “the 
bounds of the Church’s ethos, the Church’s morality, are those of per¬ 
sonal freedom, concrete and yet unlimited; they are the universal bounds 
of life in the only way it can truly be realized, which is hypostatic and 
personal” (p. 265). The achievements of true freedom, of salvation, 
of the existential realization of the true life, of individual distinctiveness, 
in this Orthodox Christian view, means the rejection of superficial 
individuality. 

The Freedom of Morality is a powerful book that unashamedly, 
comprehensively, and brilliantly presents an Orthodox Christian analysis 
of a central philosophical and theological issue that bears directly on 
the meaning of every human act and life itself. 


John Rexine 
Colgate University 
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sections of the book. And in the final division of the book, Cody sug¬ 
gests that 40.1-2,43.4-7a, and perhaps 47.1-12 are the original nucleus 
of the visionary passages. Scholars who belong to the new literary ap¬ 
proach to biblical texts have suggested that subjectivity is one of the 
weaknesses of isolating individual units within the text, and Cody’s 
descriptions confirm their suspicions. 

While there is evidence that this book was written by a scholar, the 
author never writes in such a way as to distract from a meaningful pre¬ 
sentation for students and lay teachers. For example, he carefully ex¬ 
plains that the English words “wind” and “spirit” are derived from 
the same Hebrew root. And English translation is thus destined to lose 
the Hebrew word’s “pregnant ambivalence” (p. 25). 

These careful and meaningful explanations suggest that those who 
are seeking the obvious footprints of a scholar will be disappointed. 
After the translation of Ezekiel 2.1-3.15, Cody neglects to discuss what 
some will consider significant terms for Ezekiel: “son of man” and 
“River Chebar.” There are other places where one might wish for more 
material, but Cody’s objective is primarily to allow his readers to hear 
the Word of God more forcefully. The commentator does succeed here. 
This is seen most clearly in a statement concerning the literary pattern 
of chapter 4. After hinting that there are some problems with vv. 7-8, 
Cody candidly admits that “there is no point in quibbling about small 
points like this” (p. 36). 

The author is to be commended for using inclusive language. The 
commentary would be practical for priests, ministers, students, and lay 
persons who are interested in Ezekiel and who are seeking a better 
understanding of this extraordinary Hebrew prophet. 

Kenneth M. Craig, Jr. 

The Southern Baptism Theological Seminary 


The Future of the Methodist Theological Traditions . Ed. M. Douglas 
Meeks. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1985. Pp. 224. $9.95. 

Scholars of history and patristics will know well the names of Geof¬ 
frey Wainwright and Albert Outler, authors of two of the four major 
essays in this volume. However, the entire series provides a very useful 
discussion of the largest ecumenically oriented Protestant body in the 
United States at this turn in its theological history. The essay by Wain¬ 
wright on the ecumenical place of United Methodism is very signifi¬ 
cant in relating Methodism to the Catholic/Orthodox vision of the 
ecumenical movement. Methodism, with its roots in Anglicanism, has 
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theological resources for a deep sacramental life, and an appreciation 
of tradition along with Scripture, reason, and experience as sources for 
reclaiming the heritage of the great church. The solid scholarship of 
Wesleyan studies by Dr. Outler and his ecumenical hopes for rooting 
Wesley in the wider tradition, likewise disclose a side of Methodist 
scholarship not often available in the ecumenical dialogue. 

While the Methodist spiritual tradition often appears quite activist 
and American to the Orthodox and Catholic spiritual writer, Ariara- 
jah’s discussions of evangelism and Fowler’s thoughts on Wesley’s 
spiritual and faith development point to resources that all American 
Christians can appreciate, in developing a liturgical and biblical 
spirituality in this context. 

Liberation theology has been a peculiarly Roman Catholic develop¬ 
ment to most observers. However, United Methodism is the largest com¬ 
munion in Latin America to have developed important scholarship in 
this area. Elsa Tamez’ essay on “Wesley as Read by the Poor” gives 
good insight into this Protestant reflection on Third World concerns 
in the social order. For the entire ecumenical movement, and for those 
who would understand the responsible theological developments within 
Protestantism, Meeks’ introductory essay on the future of Methodist 
theology and the reports of the working group at this Oxford conference 
provide very helpful resources. 

If the hopes for Christian understanding are to be grounded on a 
firm foundation in the apostolic faith, reflection by all Christians seek¬ 
ing to root themselves in a theological basis for ecumenism is most im¬ 
portant. While the categories of Protestant thought, and particularly 
American thought, often seem removed from the great tradition, essays 
of the sort included in this volume are helpful to begin to bridge the 
gap in understanding. This book is a useful introduction for the 
theologically trained scholar as well as a welcome ecumenical contribu¬ 
tion in understanding faith among separated Christians. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C. 

Director, Commission on Faith and Order 


Gathered for Life. Official Report, VI Assembly, World Council of 
Churches, Vancouver, Canada 24 July—10 August 1983 . Ed. David 
Gill. Geneva: The World Council of Churches; Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans, 1983. Pp. viii, 355. Illustrated. 

Besides David Gill of the United Church of Australia, other per¬ 
sons served as editors (in other languages, such as French, German, 
and Spanish) of the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
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In Memoriam 


tARCHBISHOP BASIL KRIVOCHEINE (1900-1985) 


THE RECENT DEATH of Archbishop Basil of Brussels and Belgium is a 
great loss for Christian Orthodox theology and spirituality. Born in 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), Russia in 1900, he completed his studies at 
the Moscow Philological School. In 1920, Archbishop Basil left Russia. 
He first went to Constantinople and then on to Paris where he con¬ 
tinued his philological studies at the Sorbonne. Later, he pursued phil¬ 
osophical studies in Munich. In 1925, he went to Mount Athos where 
he began his monastic life at the Russian monastery of Saint Pantelei¬ 
mon. Tonsured in 1927, he lived on Mount Athos for twenty-two years. 
There he learned Greek extremely well. Armed with this tool, he delved 
into the depths of the mystical theology of the Fathers of the Church. 
He wrote his first work. The Ascetical and Dogmatic Teaching of Saint 
Gregory Palamas (in Russian), published by the Seminarium Konda- 
kovianum (Prague, 1936). Later this work was translated into English 
in The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 4 (1938) and into German. 

In 1947, he left Mount Athos and went to Oxford where he worked 
with others in the publication of patristic texts. Meanwhile, he con¬ 
tinued his own study of patristic texts in the large libraries of Europe. He 
also participated in the composition of the important Patristic Greek- 
English Lexicon. The fruit of his long study was the critical edition of 
the thirty-six Catecheses of Saint Symeon the New Theologian, published 
in three volumes in the series of Sources Chretiennes (Paris, 1963-65). 

In 1951, he was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop Eirenaios 
of Dalmatia. In 1959, in London, he was ordained auxiliary bishop 
under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Moscow with residence 
in Paris. In 1960, he was elected by the Holy Synod of the Church of 
Russia archbishop of Brussels and Belgium where he remained until 
his death on September 25, 1985. 
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In Memoriam—A rchbishop Basil Krivocheine 


Archbishop Basil participated in numerous international conferences 
including those held in Rhodes and Geneva, as well as in various ecu¬ 
menical commissions of Orthodox in dialogue with non-Orthodox. He 
also participated in numerous international scholarly symposiums on 
patristic and Byzantine studies. I personally had the honor of meeting 
him at the Second International Conference of Orthodox Theologians 
at St. Vladimir’s in 1972 where I had the opportunity to discuss various 
aspects of the theology of Saint Gregory Palamas. He impressed me 
with his humility and deep knowledge of Orthodoxy and the Fathers. 

Archbishop Basil wrote scores of studies on Orthodox theology and 
ascetism. Most of his writings deal with the theology of Saint Symeon 
the New Theologian and Saint Gregory Palamas. His writings were 
published in Russian, English, German, French, and Greek. 

Archbishop Basil was one of the most eloquent exponents of the 
Orthodox spirit in the West. He offered a true Orthodox witness to 
the Communist and Western societies. In 1971, he spoke openly against 
government iniquities aimed at the church in Russia. He became known 
as a strong advocate of Orthodoxy and a spokesman for the Church’s 
freedom. He will be greatly missed by the Church for his intellectual 
honesty, competent scholarship, and commitment to Orthodoxy and 
Christ. May his memory be eternal. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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Editor’s Note 


The year 1985 marks the Thirtieth Anniversary of The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review . To highlight this anniversary, we had asked 
the eminent scholars, the members of the Review's Editorial Advisory 
Board to submit a study for publication for the third number of the 
Review . The Rt. Rev. Dr. Demetrios Trakatellis (Bishop of Vresthena), 
Distinguished Professor of Biblical Studies at Hellenic College/Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology and Visiting Professor at 
Harvard Divinity School; the Very Reverend Dr. George Dragas, Lec¬ 
turer in Patristic Theology, Durham University, England; the Very 
Reverend Dr. Demetrios J. Constantelos, Professor of History and 
Religious Studies, Stockton State College; Dr. Deno J. Geanakoplos, 
Professor of Byzantine History and Orthodox Theology, Yale Univer¬ 
sity and Yale Divinity School; and Dr. John E. Rexine, Charles A. Dana 
Professor of the Classics and Chairman, Department of the Classics, 
Colgate University graciously responded to this invitation. The Review 
owes them special thanks for their present contribution as well as for 
their invaluable services rendered over many years. Thanks are also due 
to the other members of the Editorial and Advisory Board for their 
important contributions over the last thirty years. Finally, thanks are 
owed to His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos for his continuous and 
steadfast support of theological scholarship in general and of The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review in particular. 


N. Michael Vaporis 
Editor 
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‘Basilian’ definition per se of charismata in Saint Basil’s works, it is 
obvious that this great father follows the Pauline interpretation which 
points towards the events of the incarnation, death, and resurrection 
of Christ and man’s participation in them, as well as man’s participa¬ 
tion in the fate and sufferings of others and the rendering of services 
to his neighbors (1 Cor 12.7; Rom 11.29; 1 Cor 7.7, 17f.). Unity in 
diversity and diversity in unity are the basic “charismatic” character¬ 
istics of the Christian Church. Although there is no egalitarian princi¬ 
ple which governs the distribution of the charismata of the Holy Spirit, 
there is a special emphasis by Saint Basil on the harmony which unites 
all the faithful in the love of Christ and leads them to a true “spiritual 
communion” (7TV8i)|aaTiKTj Koivama), thus completing together the 
body of Christ in the unity of the Holy Spirit, and rendering to one 
another the needful aid that comes of the charismata (On the Holy 
Spirit, ch. 61). This communication with each other and the sharing 
of the material and spiritual goods through the mutual or social ex¬ 
change of services are described by Saint Basil in a long quotation which 
Professor Fedwick offers to his readers: 

Shining upon those that are cleansed from every spot, the Holy 
Spirit makes them spiritual (7cveupaTiKOU<;) by fellowship (koivco- 
via) with himself. Just as when a sunbeam falls on bright and trans¬ 
parent bodies, they themselves become brilliant too, and shed forth 
a fresh brightness from themselves, so souls wherein the Spirit 
dwells, illuminated by the Spirit, themselves become spiritual, and 
send forth their grace to others. Hence come foreknowledge of the 
future, understanding of mysteries, apprehension of what is hid¬ 
den, distribution of charismata, heavenly citizenship, a place in the 
chorus of angels, joy without end, abiding in God, being made like 
God, and, what is most desirable, being made God (On the Holy 
Spirit , ch. 23). 

Along this line, Fedwick is right in pointing out Saint Basil’s concept 
and faith in “Communal Christianity” (p. 2). I would have called this 
the ecclesiological character of the Christian community. Indeed, Saint 
Basil makes it very clear that only in the Church, which he calls the 
“great house” or the special “city” which is “fortified by the faith 
encompassing it” and a “dwelling,” “made joyful by the inflowing of 
the Holy Spirit,” can we join together harmoniously in the close links 
of one body in the Holy Spirit. Only in the Church can we preserve 
the mutual relation and service of the members one to another and our 
subjection to our one head, which is Christ (Detailed Rules 2.929C). 
Saint Basil proceeds even to the point of rejecting the usefulness of the 
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solitary life, which becomes fruitless and idle unless it is understood 
and practiced in the spirit of love and sacrifice within the perimeters 
of the Christian Church (ibid., 929b). This is why Saint Basil indiscri¬ 
minately applies the term brotherhood (&SeX,<pOTTi<;) to both the ascetic 
community and the local church, because both are modelled on the pat¬ 
tern of the first Christian community of Jerusalem, in which all things 
were common and whose members were united by the same faith and 
brotherly love (On the Justice of God , 4.660D). Moreover, Saint Basil 
is absolutely conscious of the importance of the universal Church, that 
is the union and brotherhood of all local churches spread throughout 
the oikoumene , but united in Christ as one people under one Lord, 
one faith, and one hope. The endless theological squabbles, the per¬ 
sonal rivalries, the strong partisanship, the mutual hatred among the 
local churches and their clergy, all these cannot reduce the importance 
of the reality of the existing union and unity among all the believers 
of Christ, who are members of the one and same body of Christ. 

In their ecclesiological context, the question of leadership in the 
Church is discussed by the author most pertinently. It is true, of course, 
as our author points out, that Saint Basil tried during his lifetime to 
establish a close cooperation between the Imperium and Sacerdotium 
and showed deference to civil servants and avoided direct confronta¬ 
tion with the secular power. On the other hand, he was far from either 
displaying blind subservience to the will of civil authorities or offering 
only passive resistance to their mistaken rulings. On the contrary, Saint 
Basil, both in the theological disputes as well as in the pastoral im¬ 
plementation of his episcopl authority, stood up to protect his flock 
and provide true leadership and paternal care. So, Saint Basil is led 
to the conclusion that people need to be led by reason of the charismatic 
structure of the Church. The necessity of spiritual leaders with special 
charismata is thus established by Saint Basil. The most common name 
Saint Basil gives to the highest ranked member in the church is that 
of proestos (Tipoeoxcoc;). The term episkopos designates the single head 
of a church community (p. 47). The presbyters are also called proestotes 
(rcpoeoTCOTsq) and act on behalf of the bishop. Recognition or acknowl¬ 
edgement (gyKpiai<;) was necessary either by the neighboring brother¬ 
hoods as far as the ascetic communities were concerned, or by the 
neighboring bishops and the members of the local church in the cases 
of local ecclesiastical communities. Professor Fedwick appears to be dis¬ 
tressed by this methodology of electing the leaders of the Church, but 
he fails not to mention that according to Saint Basil the leader of the 
church is a “vessel” ( okeOoc ;) of divine election whom the Lord him¬ 
self calls and chooses in a manner similar to that of kings, prophets, 
and apostles. The leader is chosen as an instrument and used by the 
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Lord for the ministry (kswoupyia) of the saints and the sacred things. 
He is charged with the care of (^Tupetaia) and the pastoral solicitude 
of ((ppovxiq) Christ’s flock. To him is entrusted the ministry of the altar 
and the dispensation (oiKovopia) of the sacred mysteries. Like the 
apostles, the proestos is sent (drcsGTdXri) by Christ to guide and teach 
(KaGTiyeopai) and he is the voice of the Church, the guardian of the 
institutions, and in the last analysis he is the center of ecclesiastical and 
Christian communion (Koivcovia) first through the prayers and the 
eucharist, and secondly by letters and visits. Without its leader—dead 
or banished—the church becomes orphaned (pp. 48-49). Of course 
humility and the sense that he must serve the people of God are re¬ 
quirements for the true Christian leader. The ecclesiastical leader is, 
of course, the defender of Orthodoxy, and we all know that Saint Basil 
was proven to be one of the most staunch defenders of the Orthodox 
faith in the fourth century. It is indeed most appropriate that Fedwick 
devotes a whole chapter on the charisma of the leader of the word ac¬ 
cording to Saint Basil. The task of the leader of the word (rcposGTCO<; 
too Xoyov) is described by Saint Basil himself in a beautiful passage 
in his homily On Psalm 28: 

[Like the rams] such are the leaders of the disciples of Christ (oi 
rnq 7 io(pvr|q toO Xpiotou 7ipO£GTd>TS<;). They lead them forth to 
the blooming and fragrant nourishment of spiritual doctrine, water 
them with living water with the concurrent assistance of the Spirit, 
raise them until they produce fruit; then they guide them to rest 
and safety from those who lay snares for them. 

The ultimate purpose of the leader of the word is the edification of 
the Church, the refutation of errors, the formation of real piety, and 
the building of the Church as a community of complete Christians. In 
his last chapter, Fedwick speaks about the importance of pastoral solic¬ 
itude for the communion of all the churches. Because of the moral and 
dogmatic anarchy prevailing in the East during his lifetime, Saint Basil 
felt most strongly the need to impress upon his fellow-clergymen and 
his fellow-Christians the fact that self-sufficiency (auTdpKeia) cannot 
be the main characteristics of the ecclesiastical life. Agape is the prin¬ 
ciple of cohesion among the various parts of the Church, the body of 
Christ, effecting the unity and order among the local churches as well 
as among the faithful. He cites common confession of the trinitarian 
faith, practical “tokens of love” (ooppoXa t r\<; dyanTiq) expressed in 
material and spiritual assistance, and then unity in eucharist and prayer, 
exchange of letters, and synods, as the theological presuppositions of 
Christian love, peace, agreement and unity (gvcooic;). 
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Editor’s Preface 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Review is happy and, indeed, honored 
to publish the papers produced by the Inter-Orthodox Symposium on 
Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry held on the campus of Hellenic 
College/Holy Cross Orthodox School of Theology from 11-18 June 
1985. 

The gathering of forty-five hierarchs and theologians of the Eastern 
Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches to discuss the “Lima docu¬ 
ment” was a very important event for Orthodoxy as well as for the 
ecumenical movement. The Greek Orthodox Theological Review hopes 
that by publishing the papers of the Symposium, many others not pre¬ 
sent will be able to benefit from the theological dialogue that took place 
on the campus of Hellenic College. 

At this point it is only proper to thank Archbishop Iakovos, Primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America and 
Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, for generously providing the 
funds for the publication of this volume. 

The present Jiumber of the Review is also being published indepen¬ 
dently as No. 128 in the series: “Faith and Order Papers.” This number 
was co-edited by The Very Reverend Dr Gennadios Limouris, Archi¬ 
mandrite of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and Executive Secretary, Com¬ 
mission on Faith and Order, World Council of Churches. 


N. M. Vaporis 
Editor 
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Response to Archbishop Iakovos’ Welcome 


METROPOLITAN CHRYSOSTOMOS 


MANY THANKS TO YOU, Your Eminence, for your very kind words 
of welcome to this group of representatives of all the Orthodox and 
Oriental Church members of the World Council of Churches at this 
Consultation on BEM, being held in this great Greek Orthodox 
Theological School of your Archdiocese. Many thanks also to everyone 
who has had the kindness to greet us on this occasion. 

Really, we are very happy for this opportunity to be with all of you, 
to receive your hospitality, to exchange experiences, and to discuss with 
the faculty, the bishops, clergy and theologians, who have a direct in¬ 
terest in our subject. This subject is one of the most important for the 
WCC, for the member Churches, and of course for the whole of Or¬ 
thodoxy. Our Churches are awaiting from this Consultation fruitful 
and constructive results, that will provide the needed theological 
material for a response from the Orthodox Churches to the BEM text, 
and further clarification on what “reception” means for us Orthodox. 
We have a big job to accomplish here, during these days. 

As you know, the Consultation is to hear a number of specific 
papers, which will be presented by theologians of the Orthodox and 
the Oriental Churches, which belong to the same family. Here, let me 
interject that, through the initiative of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
the dialogue between the Orthodox and Oriental Churches has been 
reactivated. 

After having received and discussed the papers, the Consultation 
must come to some concrete conclusions and make some specific pro¬ 
posals to our mother Churches, with the view of facilitating their own 
responsibility for responding officially, by the end of this year, to the 
Faith and Order Commission, after further and deeper evaluations of 
the BEM text. 
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Let us hope that the Holy Spirit will lead us to productive delibera¬ 
tions. Towards this aim we ask—Your Eminence and beloved brothers 
and sisters—for your prayers and encouragement. 

To you, Your Eminence, we want to express our deep gratitude for 
having the kindness to come here to greet us. We know that your time 
is very precious. We thank you for this, but also for all the manifesta¬ 
tions of love and attention which you have expressed to us through the 
hospitality given to our group by Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 
of Theology, through the assistance of yourself and of your col¬ 
laborators, especially His Grace Bishop Methodios of Boston, the pro¬ 
fessors and staff of this theological school and all the others who will 
help us during our stay and study here. 

Once more, Your Eminence, many thanks. Eic, noXXa £xr| 
AeanoTa. 
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A Message to the Rev Dr Emilio Castro, General 
Secretary of WCC 


METROPOLITAN CHRYSOSTOMOS 


IT IS A PRIVILEGE and honor for me, as chairman of this Consulta¬ 
tion, but also in my capacity as vice-president of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the World Council of Churches, to present to this gathering the 
Rev Dr Emilio Castro, General Secretary of the Council. 

Dr Emilio Castro has had the kindness, being in the States, to come 
to Boston and greet us, representatives of the Orthodox and the Orien¬ 
tal Churches, in session here in this Greek Orthodox theological school, 
gathered with the main aim to study the BEM text and to achieve in 
some deliberations that which will be of great help for our Churches—in 
view of facilitating them, we hope, in their own responsibility of re¬ 
sponding officially to the Faith and Order Commission after further 
and deeper evaluation of the Lima document itself. 

Dr Emilio Castro, the new General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, has many and precious qualifications. Among them I want 
to underline his remarkable positive disposition in favor of Orthodoxy 
and of the Orthodox presence and participation in the life and activities 
of the WCC. I remember his first declaration after his nomination as 
well as his warm words during his first visit to the Ecumenical Patriar¬ 
chate last January 6, when he expressed his own desire and determina¬ 
tion to see the Orthodox participation in the activities of the World 
Council of Churches more and more effective and positive. Dr Emilio 
Castro is definitely a friend of Orthodoxy. We are grateful to him for 
that. 

And with these sentiments we thank him for coming here and be¬ 
ing among us today and I ask him to give us kindly the occasion now 
to hear from him a message of greeting from the WCC. 
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A Message to Participants of the Symposium on 

BEM 


EMILIO CASTRO 


Your Eminence Metropolitan Chrysostomos, 

Your Graces, 

Honored Professors, 

Beloved Brothers and Sisters in Christ: 

GREETINGS TO YOU from the World Council of Churches, represented 
here by the Commission on Faith and Order for this symposium on 
the Orthodox Church’s reception of the convergence document, Bap¬ 
tism, Eucharist, and Ministry. I am especially pleased to bring you my 
personal greetings and feel great joy at the coincidence of my being 
in the United States during your Consultation. 

I want to underscore the importance of this symposium and of the 
Orthodox participation in the World Council of Churches. Since I have 
come to Geneva in this new position, I have often been asked what 
differences I find between the Church in Latin America and in Geneva. 
I respond again and again: Orthodoxy. In Orthodox liturgy, in Or¬ 
thodox spirituality, in Orthodox theology—the rich gifts of Orthodoxy 
are unmistakable at the World Council. In particular, I treasure the 
theological perspective you bring. After all, the WCC is not “their” 
Council, it is “your” Council. 

As I was reading through the documents which arrived in Geneva 
before this Consultation, I noticed that many of you seemed to be re¬ 
sponding to BEM in a fashion reminiscent of Symeon: “My eyes have 
seen salvation! ” At long last, you seemed to be saying, we can recognize 
ourselves in the work of the Council. This is no small step toward the 
unity at the heart of the Council’s work, and it is due largely to the 
patient work of Faith and Order. The maturity of the BEM document 
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represents many long years of dialogue and serious theological 
discussion. 

But unlike Symeon, you cannot now rest. It is now time to help 
your Churches respond. This symposium is an important step toward 
that process of reception on which you are focusing your discussions 
this week. In one sense this symposium is an internal discussion. The 
BEM document raises many questions. Someone asked me, for instance, 
if because I was baptized a Roman Catholic, am I considered to be 
the first Catholic General Secretary of WCC? I leave that to you theolo¬ 
gians and your counterparts in other communions; what does baptism 
mean in the context of our life together? One way in which those ques¬ 
tions become most obvious at the World Council is in the work of the 
staff in Geneva. We have a good Orthodox representation, but we also 
hope that you will not turn aside when we ask for service from your 
sons and daughters. 

However, because of BEM, these discussions are also not internal. 
Two weeks ago I was in Bulgaria and there received the Order of 
St. Cyril and Methodios. We might look lightly at such things, but m 
reality I am spiritually Orthodox now! In legal terms, the title implies 
the right to speak, so I will take that opportunity today! I will ask you 
to consider two things especially in your official response to BEM. 

First, please be Orthodox in your response. As I understand your 
Church Fathers and your Tradition, yours is a particularly doxological 
communion. In our Roman Catholic and Protestant discussions, we 
have too often stressed the juridical and logical matters of theology. 
You have honored the mystery, the ultimately unexplainable quality 
of God. We Occidentals may have forgotten too often what you teach 
us in your liturgy: that theology is the expression of the mind of the 
people and the people expresses itself doxologically. 

Secondly, do remember that the Church is the Body of Christ for 
the salvation of the world. In baptism and chrismation, when the Spirit 
is given it is given not solely for the individual but for the world. “Be 
my witnesses.’’ Let us not lose our mission understanding in new situa¬ 
tions, in the diaspora’s marginalization. While you often grow weary 
of our Protestant sense that in the eucharist we may learn “along the 
way” toward unity by sharing the bread and wine together now, we 
Protestants also understand that you cannot agree to eucharistic shar¬ 
ing until the unity is visible in full. Let’s keep that dialogue open. But 
let us also remember that our baptism involves us in the mission of 
Christ, that the eucharist constitutes us as the Church for others, and 
that the ministry equips the saints for mission in the world. 
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A Response 


METROPOLITAN CHRYSOSTOMOS 


Dear Dr Emilio Castro: 

I WANT TO EXPRESS our warm thanks for your speech and message 
to us. I thank you for having the kindness once more to repeat the fact 
that you consider and recognize the Orthodox collaboration in the ac¬ 
tivities of the Faith and Order Commission. Really, the Council is our 
Council as it is a reality for the whole oikoumene. I can say that for 
the BEM text which we shall consider and try to evaluate here during 
these days in the best way from the Orthodox point of view, we will 
do our best on that. 

Once more, many thanks. Dr Emilio, for your meaningful words 
of greeting and your message to us. 


Metropolitan Chrysostomos 
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General Introduction 


GUNTHER GASSMANN 


THE MOVEMENT (LATER THE COMMISSION) on Faith and Order had 
from its early stages the benefit of an active Orthodox participation. 
Already in 1919 all the major Orthodox Churches responded favorably 
to the invitation to prepare for a World Conference on Faith and Order. 
At the Faith and Order preparatory conference which took place at 
Geneva in 1920, several Orthodox Church leaders and theologians par¬ 
ticipated and used this opportunity to present and interpret the En¬ 
cyclical Letter of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 1920, one of the basic 
and most influential documents of the ecumenical movement. During 
this early period Orthodox representatives like Archbishop Germanos 
of Thyateira and Professor Alivizatos played a leading role in Faith 
and Order. 

After the foundation of the World Council of Churches in 1948, 
Faith and Order became a Commission and after 1961 full Orthodox 
participation was again possible. I see a remarkable development in 
this participation. At first there was a certain reluctance on the side 
of the Orthodox to engage in doctrinal discussions in contrast to an 
openness for collaboration on social issues since these did not involve 
doctrinal aspects. The ecumenical discussions in the sixties and seven¬ 
ties, however, made all of us conscious of the fact that the social-ethical 
issues were also related to doctrinal presuppositions and, as a conse¬ 
quence, created deep tensions within the ecumenical community. Along 
with this there was the impression that the social-political concerns 
became a priority for the WCC over against its basic calling to serve 
the unity of the Church. This development may have contributed to 
an increasingly active interest and full participation by the Orthodox 
Churches in the work of the Faith and Order Commission. One sign 
of this involvement has been the fact that the last two Moderators of 
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the Faith and Order Commission came from Orthodox Churches: Pro¬ 
fessor Meyendorff (1969-1970) and Professor Nissiotis (1975-1983). 

We in Faith and Order are grateful that within the WCC the Or¬ 
thodox Churches are now among the most committed supporters of 
our work. We need this support in order to fulfill our fundamental task 
to call the churches to the visible unity which is given in Jesus Christ 
and which is an image of the unity of the Holy Trinity. We need this 
support and active participation also because without the contribution 
of the rich theological and spiritual treasure of the Orthodox tradition 
our theological perspectives would be limited to the Western tradition 
and its divided confessional expressions. Here, the insights and ex¬ 
periences of the Orthodox tradition can help us to look beyond our 
separate confessions in order to rediscover the fulness of the apostolic 
faith as it is witnessed in holy Scripture and further developed m the 
first centuries of Christ’s Church in the East and the West. 

The Orthodox participation in Faith and Order and the official 
representation of Roman Catholic theologians in the commission since 
1968 have made this commission the most representative theological 
forum in this world. Yes, it is a theological forum , which does not have 
authority of its own. Accordingly the results of its work will have an 
impact on the thinking and ecumenical position of the churches only 
if these results are of a high theological quality and can be accepted 
by the churches as adequate expositions of the faith of the Church 
throughout the centuries. The Faith and Order Commission has been 
created by the churches; its members are appointed on the proposal 
or with the agreement of the churches; its work is done for the churches 
and the results of its work are submitted to the churches for their judg¬ 
ment. It is, therefore, not a commission which exists apart from the 
churches in its own right. It is a commission which belongs to the 
churches; it is our commission. 

One of these results of the work of the Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion is, of course, the Lima document on Baptism , Eucharist and 
Ministry. In the short history of Faith and Order this was a most signifi¬ 
cant achievement after many years of theological dialogue. We cannot 
know yet how deep the impact of this document will be on the churches. 
But we notice already that BEM has become the most widely distributed 
and discussed ecumenical document in the history of the ecumenical 
movement. More than 300,000 copies in over twenty-five languages have 
been published and thousands of congregations, ecumenical groups, 
theological seminaries, theological and ecumenical commissions, etc. 
are studying this document. This is indeed a unique ecumenical event. 
So far twenty churches have sent their official response to the 
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WCC. They generally regard BEM as a most important step forward 
in our common ecumenical endeavor, but there are also critical ques¬ 
tions concerning specific points in BEM. Such critical remarks are often 
used to make proposals for the future work of Faith and Order. Most 
of these responses emphasize that the reception process of BEM must 
also continue after the respective churches have formulated their 
responses. 

I know that it is irritating to many Orthodox when we speak of a 
BEM ‘reception-process.’ To clarify this point will be a major task of 
this symposium, because misunderstandings can easily arise in this con¬ 
nection. It is not my intention to prejudge this clarification, but I would 
like to indicate that we in Faith and Order are using the expression 
‘reception process’ not in a specific historical or traditional sense. Rather 
we would like with this expression to refer to the expectation that the 
churches are receiving this document in order to evaluate it on all levels. 
It is their task to judge how far this document reflects the faith of the 
Church through the centuries and where further theological dialogue 
is necessary. The churches should study this document also with the 
question in mind as to whether it contains theological perspectives which 
could enrich their theological thinking and spiritual life and which could 
help them to come to closer relations with other Christian traditions. 

For us non-Orthodox, the contributions of the Orthodox tradition 
to the elaboration and text of “Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry’’ are 
clearly discernible. Many have already welcomed the way in which Or¬ 
thodox theological and spiritual insights in BEM have the potential to 
deepen our Western thinking on the sacraments and the ministry. But 
BEM is of course not an Orthodox document written by Orthodox for 
the Orthodox. It is, therefore, a task for the Orthodox Churches to 
consider how far they can recognize the faith of the Church also in 
those parts of BEM which are not formulated in a traditional Orthodox 
terminology. This applies, of course, in an analogous way, to all the 
churches. It belongs to the special character of an ecumenical docu¬ 
ment that it does not simply reflect the thinking and language of one 
particular Christian tradition. Such a text is the result of an ecumenical 
dialogue which seeks to express the common faith. And the interpreta¬ 
tion of such a text has to take this into account. Yet, I would like to 
stress once again the strong Orthodox impact on BEM which might 
be noticed by us non-Orthodox much more directly than by you 
yourselves. 

In the ecumenical community there is quite widespread curiosity and 
expectation concerning the Orthodox responses to BEM. How will the 
Orthodox react? How will they evaluate this endeavor to lead the 
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churches closer to each other in their understanding and practice of 
baptism, eucharist and ministry? What are the main points of Orthodox 
critique? There is no doubt that the responses of the Orthodox Churches 
will be studied with special interest. This will certainly be the case with 
us in Faith and Order also. We consider the Orthodox responses of 
the highest importance for the present ecumenical situation as well as 
for the further work of Faith and Order. Therefore we are happy to 
be of help in arranging this symposium which, through your efforts 
and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, will hopefully render an im¬ 
portant contribution to the elaboration of Orthodox responses to BEM. 

This is not the first time that representatives of the worldwide Or¬ 
thodox Church come together in order to exchange their views on an 
important issue of common concern. The wish to arrange for such a 
symposium was expressed by Orthodox members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the WCC. This desire was taken up by the Orthodox Task 
Force in the WCC which turned to us in Faith and Order for assistance 
in the preparation of the symposium. 

Now you have arrived from all parts of the world, venerable and 
esteemed representatives of the Orthodox Churches. We are especially 
happy that both Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches are coming 
together at this symposium. The task of Faith and Order in helping 
to prepare this meeting is finished—it is now fully your meeting. But 
our interest in this meeting is not finished, and we are grateful that, 
together with the three guests from the American churches, we can be 
present at your deliberations. We are now observers, but our hearts 
and minds are with you, and we pray that God the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit will inspire you and will grant his manifold bless¬ 
ings to all of us. 
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The Old Calendar Orthodox Church of Greece . By Archimandrite 
Chrysostomos with Hieromonk Ambrosios and Hieromonk Auxentios. 
Prologue by Metropolitan Cyprian. Etna, California: Center for Tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox Studies, 1985. Pp. iii + 108. $4.50, paper. 

There has long been a need for a literate, reasoned and reasonable 
exposition in English of the Old Calendar Orthodox Church of Greece, 
especially now that the presence of these Orthodox Christians in the 
United States and elsewhere is being felt. Both Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox Christians have very little accurate information about the 
Old Calendarists, either here or in Greece. The Center for Tradition¬ 
alist Orthodox Studies, established in 1981 under the auspices of the 
St. Gregory Palamas Monastery, has sought to promote, publish, and 
disseminate studies of the Old Calendar or traditionalist Orthodox 
movement, to encourage and fund translations of patristic and litur¬ 
gical texts into the English language and to collect materials pertinent 
to the history of the traditionalist Orthodox communities in the United 
States and Canada. The Old Calendar Orthodox Church of Greece 
is the most recent in a series of publications published by the Center 
under the very able leadership of Archimandrite Chrysostomos, abbot 
of the St. Gregory Palamas Monastery in Etna, California, a small 
dependency of the Holy Monastery of Sts. Cyprian and Justina in Fili, 
Greece. 

The Old Calendar Orthodox Church of Greece basically consists 
of three chapters by three different authors—all three members of the 
True Orthodox Church of Greece (T.O.C.), and representing what 
could be termed a theological, a historical, and a personal perspective 
on the Old Calendar Orthodox Church in Greece by churchmen active 
in that tradition, namely by Hieromonk Amrosios, Archimandrite 
Chrysostomos, and Hieromonk Auxentios respectively, on what are 
subtitled “A Brief History”; “A Critical Evaluation”; and “A Per¬ 
sonal Testimony.” Two addenda provide a short life of Metropolitan 
Chrysostomos of Pelagonia (to whom the late Patriarch Athenagoras I 
was deacon) and “An Ecclesiological Position Paper” by Metropolitan 
Cyprian and the Fathers of the Holy Monastery of Sts. Cyprian and 
Justina” (perhaps the most articulate contemporary ecclesiological doc¬ 
ument issued by any Old Calendarist group in Greece”). There is at 
the end of the book a very useful chronological table. 

In his Introduction Father Chrysostomos expresses the expectation 
that the reader will see “the Old Calendar movement from a variety 
of perspectives, all of which—taken together—will, we hope, give the 
reader an accurate picture of the True Orthodox Christians of Greece, 
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the Church which they constitute, and the spirit which they guard” 
(pp. 5-6). Father Chrysostomos welcomes all readers to explore the 
contents of this book: 

For those Orthodox Christians who have a Catholic view of the 
Church, who understand that the Church is a great mystery en¬ 
compassing many views and many opinions within the confines of 
her dogmas, this small book should be enlightening. For those who 
love the great champions of tradition who have adorned the Church 
with their dedication, the book should occasion moments of real 
inspiration. For those who forget that the Church is never large 
enough to encompass hate, our book will mean little (pp. 6-7). 

The Old Calendar Church of Greece tells us about the genesis of the 
Old Calendar movement as an historical and religious phenomenon now 
over a half century ago. It tells us about the theological and historical 
differences of the Old Calendarists with the State Church of Greece, its 
troubles, struggles, and sufferings in Greece and elsewhere, the divisions 
within the movement itself, the untidy relations with other Orthodox 
jurisdictions, the efforts made to combat what is considered ill-con¬ 
ceived ecumenism, and the attempts to make Orthodox Christianity 
itself better understood within the Orthodox world and outside of it. 

Not all will agree with everything that is contained in this well con¬ 
ceived and well ordered book, but such a book as this should help pro¬ 
mote a better understanding among all Orthodox Christians of each 
other and of the Orthodox faith which they hold in common. This is 
a book that can help clear up misunderstanding and promote irenic 
dialogue. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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Art and Eloquence in Byzantium. By Henry Mcguire. Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1981. Pp. xxiii + 148. Ill Figures. Hardbound, $32.50. 

This book consists of a six-page Introduction (pp. 3-8), five chapters 
entitled “Rhetoric in the Byzantine Church” (pp. 9-21), “Description” 
(pp. 22-52), “Antithesis” (pp. 53-83), “Hyperbole” (pp. 84-90), and 
“Lament” (pp. 91-108), a three-page “Conclusion”(pp. 109-111), 
twenty-nine pages of notes (pp. 113-41), and 111 black and white il¬ 
lustrations, listed as “figures.” 
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The Question of the Reception of BEM in the 
Orthodox Church in the Light of its Ecumenical 

Commitment 


THEODORE STYLIANOPOULOS 


A FEW INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS on points raised by the title of 
this paper are necessary. First, I took the liberty of changing my own 
original title by using the singular “Orthodox Church” rather than the 
plural “Orthodox Churches,” in order to underscore the unity of the 
Orthodox Church. While the plural certainly carries its own legitimacy, 
ecumenical discourse today seems increasingly to favor the plural, ex¬ 
pressing an ecclesiological ambiguity which needs to be clarified. I 
discuss this matter in the last section of this paper. 

Secondly, by reception I do not signify that ecclesial process through 
which the Orthodox Church has received the authoritative decrees of 
Ecumenical Synods or continues to receive today the decisions of the 
canonical synods of Orthodox bishops. Although this process itself is 
in some ways instructive to the question at hand, clearly BEM neither 
presupposes nor claims that kind of ecclesial authority. By reception 
I mean rather the general process of any tradition engaging, either from 
within or from without, new ideas, acts or practices, which are con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously assessed, and then in various ways accepted 
or rejected by the living tradition of a people. The most authentic kind 
of reception involves an active response, a critical reaction to something 
on the basis of a given tradition’s own values. From the beginning of 
the history of salvation the people of God have inevitably been involved 
in such a broad, dynamic process regarding laws, customs, forms of 
worship, teaching, institutions and even the biblical canons—all of 
which have been subject to variety, revision and evaluation according 
to the mind of the people of God guided by the Holy Spirit. Critical 
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reception is decisive to authentic renewal: it is the power of a tradition 
to maintain itself as a living tradition and thereby to be able effectively 
to witness to its own deepest insights and truths. 

And thirdly, one might ask in what way(s) the reception of BEM 
is a question. The Vancouver Assembly (1983) stated that the Lima text 
“is at one and the same time a challenge and an opportunity for the 
churches.” 1 Many theologians as well have already written about the 
new ecumenical moment reached through the publication of BEM by 
virtue of half a century of patient labor within the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. The bold hope of the 
Faith and Order Commission, according to J. M. R. Tillard, is “to 
make possible a new and universal Reformation embracing all the Chris¬ 
tian traditions—Orthodox, Roman Catholic, as well as Protestant.” 2 
BEM is indeed a profound question to the divided churches, both 
stimulating and perplexing, a question which in future years will probe 
the depth of their ecumenical commitment at the heart of which is the 
willingness to walk together on the difficult road to unity. 

However, in another way the churches have the right to question 
the question as a normal part of the reception process. That the BEM 
document has raised the issue of continuing membership in the World 
Council for some churches is not surprising. During the long process 
of reception, unless the goal of unity is set aside as unreachable, BEM 
will ultimately raise the same issue for all the member churches. The 
reception of BEM in the Orthodox Churches, although having raised 
no concerns about continuing membership, is nevertheless a matter of 
question for many complex reasons. One reason is the preliminary con¬ 
fusion over the meaning of reception. Other reasons have to do with 
the spiritual readiness, the theological vision, and the canonical ec- 
clesiology of the Orthodox Churches. 

As a major ecumenical document BEM does obviously not exist in 
a vacuum but bears the hopes and ambiguities of the whole ecumenical 
movement. Its reception in the Orthodox Church is intimately related 
to the ongoing problematic nature of the Orthodox membership in the 
World Council—with or without BEM—and specifically its own self- 
understanding of being the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, 
its place in the World Council, and its joys and frustrations arising 
from ecumenical engagement. As an ecumenical event BEM raises 
anew the issue of the relationship of the Orthodox Church to the World 


1 David Gill, ed , Gathered for Life Official Report of the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches (Geneva-Grand Rapids, 1983), p 45 

2 J M R Tillard, “BEM The Call for a Judgment upon the Churches and the 
Ecumenical Movement,” Mid-Stream 23, no 3 (1984) 237 
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Council. My purpose in this paper is to examine some of the most im¬ 
portant of the above reasons bearing on the reception of BEM in the 
Orthodox Churches in three closely related perspectives—spiritual, 
theological, and ecclesiological. I do so with the prayerful hope that 
the two-way questions of the reception process of BEM will cause the 
Orthodox Church both to renew and to deepen its ecumenical commit¬ 
ment in a hopeful and realistic way. 

The Spiritual Challenge 

The spiritual challenge raised by BEM has several dimensions such as 
the contents of BEM which have to do with Christian life and not merely 
with abstract theology, the implications of BEM for the mutual relations 
between the churches, and the spiritual readiness of any church seriously 
determining that church’s quality of response to BEM. All these dimen¬ 
sions find their focus in the ecumenical reality which we have called 
a “fellowship of churches.” What is the nature and depth of this 
fellowship? Has this fellowship matured to a point in which it is able 
to deal positively with BEM that the fellowship might grow deeper and 
stronger? Some broader remarks about this fellowship might be helpful. 

The 1920 Patriarchal Encyclical, the spiritual breath of the 
ecumenical movement, challenged all the churches, despite their doc¬ 
trinal differences, to join in a fellowship (< koinonia ) 3 of churches 
which, on the one hand, would renounce all distrust, bitterness, 
polemics and proselytism, and, on the other hand, would allow 
themselves to be rekindled by Christ’s love so that the divided churches 
“should no more consider one another as strangers and foreigners, 
but as relatives, and as being a part of the household of Christ” 4 (cf. 
Eph 2.19). Thanks be to God that, beyond anyone’s expectation, the 
hope of the Patriarchal Encyclical, and others as well, have been fulfilled 
in just over fifty years of ecumenical labor through the one ecumenical 
movement chiefly represented by the World Council of Churches. The 
dream of faith is now a reality: “a fellowship of churches which con¬ 
fess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior according the Scriptures 
and therefore seek to fulfill together their common calling to the glory 
of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” This basis of the World 
Council is not only a constitutional declaration but also a spiritual af¬ 
firmation. Membership in the World Council is not merely an act of 
ecclesiastical formality but above all a spiritual act—an act of ecclesial 
conscience informed by the Holy Spirit. 


3 C G. Patelos, ed , The Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement (Geneva, 
1978), p. 40 

4 Ibid., p. 41 
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But what is the nature of this fellowship? A fellowship is an associa¬ 
tion of people with common interests and goals, a partnership of equals 
committed to free and respectful dialogue, a community of friends 
engaged in living contact—talking, listening, learning, working and 
growing together in a spirit of mutual trust and love. The heart of this 
fellowship of churches is the confession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To confess Christ is a response to what he has already done for us. 
He has loved us first. He has shed his blood on the cross for our 
forgiveness. He has risen from the dead to renew us by his divine power. 
He has sealed us with the Spirit of adoption making us sharers of the 
new covenant. We confess and receive him as Lord because he has 
already received us as co-heirs of his kingdom. Our common faith in 
Christ leads us to embrace one another as he has already embraced us. 
The words of Saint Paul to Jewish and Gentile Christians in the first 
century ring with awesome ecumenical relevance to the separated 
churches today: ‘ ‘Therefore, receive (proslambanete ) one another just 
as (kathos kai) Christ has received (proselabeto) you to the glory of 
God” 5 (Rom 15.7). 

Given the nature of our fellowship of churches, one might then ask 
to what degree has this fellowship matured in the ecumenical span of 
three generations? That is the spiritual challenge of BEM which must 
now be faced squarely because BEM is the result of an official charge 
of the member churches to the Faith and Order Commission working 
on their behalf. Let us seek to clear away all unnecessary confusions. 
BEM is presented to the churches for reception claiming neither ex¬ 
haustiveness nor infallibility. BEM bears no ecclesial value except that 
which the member churches themselves may discover in one another 
through the process of reception. Reception at this early stage of the 
process by no means implies an official ecclesiastical act of an ultimate 
nature. The Vancouver Assembly clearly distinguished between, on the 
one hand, the “official response” of the churches “intended to initiate 
a process of study and communication” in each church as a body (rather 
than as individual or groups of individual theologians or church leaders), 
and, on the other hand, the long-range process of reception according 
to each church’s own tradition which “will require much time and wide 
participation at various levels of the church.” 6 Any official ec¬ 
clesiastical act pertaining to BEM or aspects thereof might be taken 
only at the end of this spiritual pilgrimage which could take considerable 
time. 


5 See also Ulnch Kuhn, *‘Reception—An Imperative and an Opportunity,’' Ecumenical 
Perspectives on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, ed , Max Thunan (Geneva, 1983), p 171 

6 Gathered for Life, pp 46-47 
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Thus the question of the reception of BEM is a question of study, 
reflection, discussion, reaction and assimilation in the context of the 
spiritual and ecclesial freedom of the churches. The only authority of 
BEM is that it is not “their” text but “our” text—a common text of 
our fellowship. The truth of BEM is not truth deriving from some un¬ 
questioned source, or from any one Christian tradition, but truth which 
the churches themselves are willing to recognize as apostolic truth 
reflecting the faith of the Church of all ages under the assumption that 
the Holy Spirit is missing neither from any of the great moments of 
Christian history nor from any of the churches of the fellowship to¬ 
day. The process of reception involves what George Florovsky liked 
to call “ecumenism in time,” not an all or nothing attitude of dialogical 
agreement in the light of the crystallized traditions of the churches to¬ 
day, but a circular process of listening to one another and of listening 
together to the common heritage of the apostolic faith. 7 A critical 
reaction to BEM is not merely saying yes or no to this or that part of 
BEM but above all entering by means of BEM into a deeper dialogue 
within the fellowship of churches, giving serious alternatives to the posi¬ 
tions of BEM and being willing to exercise self-criticism toward renewal 
for the sake of the goal of unity. The cutting edge of BEM’s witness 
is less at the point of any of its theological insights and tactical sugges¬ 
tions, all of which can be reformulated in the future as the churches 
see fit, but more at the point of testing the maturity of the churches 
as they seek to advance toward unity in the presence of Christ. The 
burden of BEM lies paradoxically not on itself but on the churches as 
they are willing or not to develop gradually a true consensus through 
the long “spiritual process of reception” involving “prayer and medita¬ 
tion, with penitence, thanksgiving, joy and hope.” 8 The spiritual 
challenge of BEM for all churches is summed up by an invitation to 
“a genuine ecumenical conversion,” 9 which would serve as the in¬ 
dispensable, renewed spiritual basis of the fellowship of churches seek¬ 
ing unity in Christ. 

Are the Orthodox Churches ready to meet the spiritual challenge 
of the Lima text? Are we spiritually ready to begin to respond con¬ 
structively to theological and ecclesial issues of tremendous ecumenical 
implications? Are we ready to begin to contemplate future ecumenical 
commitments suggested by the BEM document, as for example the 


7 See Anton Houtepen, “Reception, Tradition, Communion,” Ecumenical Perspec¬ 
tives , pp 145-47 

8 Gathered for Life, pp 47-48 

9 Max Thunan and Gunther Gassmann, “The Faith and Order Document on Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry,” Information. Faith and Order, February 1985, p 2. 
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mutual recognition of sacraments, which are of the greatest magnitude 
for the unity of the divided churches? To begin to deal seriously with 
these issues is above all a spiritual matter requiring spiritual readiness! 
By spiritual readiness I mean being alive to the presence of the Spirit, 
“not taught by human wisdom but taught by the Spirit” (1 Cor 2.13), 
and interpreting truths with “the mind of Christ” (1 Cor 2.16). To 
answer these questions yes or no would be presumptuous and unhelpful. 
Most important is the fact that the Lima text is a concrete ecumenical 
challenge calling the Orthodox to discern our own spiritual readiness 
by prayer, study, reflection and self-criticism in order that the Spirit 
of God may lead us to witness to the fulness of faith and life in Christ. 
Nicholas Lossky has succinctly described what the spiritual challenge 
of BEM means for the Orthodox in the first place by using the word 
metanoia/ repentance, defining it as a permanent attitude of submis¬ 
sion of the human will to the divine. The BEM document forcefully 
reminds the Orthodox Church, so Lossky puts it, of its vocation of 
permanent conversion to Orthodoxy truly understood as the fulness 
of the life in Christ. 10 Authenticity in the fulness of the life in Christ 
is the indispensable convincing base for any other theological or ec- 
clesial claims within an ecumenical fellowship. 

One specific way in which the Orthodox ecumenical commitment 
will be tested is by the Orthodox readiness to use the Lima text as a 
study text at various levels and among various groupings in the life of 
the Church. Reflecting decades of ecumenical experience the BEM docu¬ 
ment clearly recognizes that the weight of church unity must rest not 
on a theological “convergence” by theologians and church represen¬ 
tatives alone, but on a true “consensus” developed among all the peo¬ 
ple of God as well, understood as “that experience of life and articula¬ 
tion of faith necessary to realize and maintain the Church’s visible 
unity.” 11 We must admit that the Orthodox record in this respect is 
not at all encouraging. Ecumenical involvement has engaged: primar¬ 
ily theologians and hierarchs representing the Orthodox Churches in 
ecumenical meetings in Geneva or elsewhere; to some degree other 
Orthodox theologians and hierarchs back home; a few lay persons 
interested in theology and ecumenical relations; and finally and least 
of all (in some cases perhaps not at all), the Orthodox faithful. The 
reasons for this are many, among them administrative and spiritual in¬ 
ertia, and deep questions about the ecumenical movement which have 


10 Nicholas Lossky, “A quelle ‘metanoia’ le texte de Lima appele-t-il l’Eglise Or- 
thodoxe?” Unite des Chretiens, No 57, January 1985, p 23 
11 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry Faith and Order Paper No 111 (Geneva, 1982) 

p IX 
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much greater force back home than in ecumenical meetings. But the 
fact remains that, as in the case of other churches, we face an enor¬ 
mous process of communication, education and motivation. 12 Some 
Orthodox theological schools have already begun to use the BEM docu¬ 
ment as a text in appropriate courses. The Orthodox ecumenical com¬ 
mitment will surely appear formal and superficial unless the Orthodox 
Churches initiate and monitor identifiable ways of ecumenical educa¬ 
tion at all levels of church life, involving bishops, theologians, lay 
leaders, teachers, local congregations and even children in their 
catechetical schools, as the broader context of the reception of BEM. 
Given the hierarchical nature of the Orthodox Churches, the bishops 
of our churches must involve ecumenically all their people in appropriate 
ways, not only for strategic reasons, but also because the truth of all 
episcopal and ecclesial commitments must ultimately be accepted by 
the living experience and the conscience of the people of God. 13 

Another way in which the BEM document will test the spiritual 
maturity and the ecumenical commitment of the Orthodox Churches 
will be in our willingness to review and correct actual practices which 
do not reflect the fulness of faith and life in Christ. One of the key 
stipulations of the presentation of BEM to the churches by Faith and 
Order is “the guidance your church can take from this text for its wor¬ 
ship, educational, ethical, and spiritual life and witness/’ 14 BEM is not 
only an excellent educational text on such matters as the meaning of 
baptism, the social implications of the eucharist, the spirit of church 
leadership and many others, but BEM also challenges the churches to 
deal with lax or even erroneous practices and attitudes perpetuated by 
uncritical tradition. An early report on BEM by the Orthodox 
Theological Society in America, 15 which is both positive and reserved 
in spirit, candidly points out several examples of such practices in the 
Orthodox Churches. One example is what BEM calls indiscriminate in¬ 
fant baptism, that is, baptism without effective nurturing of parents 
and baptized children to mature commitment to Christ. The Orthodox 
report from the United States tersely admits: “This criticism is 
valid.” 16 It goes on to state that “in some practices and attitudes we 


12 See also Jeffrey Gros, “Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry,” One World, 103 (March 
1985) 14 

13 See Kallistos Ware, “The Ecumemcal Councils and the Conscience of the Church,” 
Kanon' Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur das Recht der Ostkirchen (Vienna, 1974), 2, espe¬ 
cially pp. 22ff. 

u Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, p. x. 

15 “A Report on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, ” The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, 29 (1984) 401-18. 

16 Ibid , p. 406 
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Orthodox have fallen short of providing [an] ‘environment of witness 
and service' (BEM phraseology), and that we must develop a baptismal 
catechesis in the life of the Church, especially for parents and spon¬ 
sors, as a basis for effective Christian nurturing of those who are bap¬ 
tized as infants." 17 Other examples cited by the same report include 
passive formalism in worship, an individualistic approach to Holy Com¬ 
munion, the diminishment of the diaconate including the extinction of 
the office of deaconess, and autocratic clerical authority, all of which 
cannot stand comfortably under the searching light of BEM seeking 
to witness to the fulness of the apostolic life. 

Thus the spiritual challenge of BEM at its deepest level provides 
an opportunity for the Orthodox Churches to embark upon a deliberate 
course of self-renewal, led by the bishops, and consciously aiming at 
a recovery of the fulness of orthopraxia , as well as orthodoxia . Other¬ 
wise the arduous ecumenical efforts of the Orthodox Churches will not 
yield abundant fruit to the glory of Christ. The truth of the Orthodox 
witness, as hinted above, is to be convincingly conveyed not only 
through symposia, theological literature, and ecumenical encounters, 
but also through evidence of new life in Christ, sacrificial service to 
the needy in the world, and genuine Christian fellowship so that others 
may see and be persuaded by, and not merely told about, the quality 
of Orthodox faith and life. BEM, as has been stated, has to do with 
life, and not only with theological agreements or ecclesiastical ar¬ 
rangements. Integral to the reception process of BEM is a process of 
spiritual renewal within the churches. Giving evidence of the lively 
presence of the Spirit among us, such renewal would also establish the 
necessary groundwork for engagement with the difficult theological and 
ecclesial issues that we face. 

Theological Challenge 

In the report “Taking Steps Toward Unity" the Vancouver 
Assembly (1983) proclaimed that “ what the churches are asked to 
receive in this text [BEM] is not simply a document, but in this docu¬ 
ment the apostolic faith from which it comes, and to which it bears 
witness" (emphasis is the report's). 18 These weighty words sum up the 
theological challenge of the Lima text for all the churches: to work 
toward unity by arriving at a common understanding of the central 
sacraments of ecclesial life, namely, baptism, eucharist and ordained 
ministry, on the basis of the apostolic faith . The BEM document itself 


17 Ibid , p 407 See also Thomas Hopko, “The Lima Statement and the Orthodox,” 
The Search for Visible Unity , ed. Jeffrey Gros (New York, 1984), especially pp 60-63, 
where Hopko writes about BEM’s “judgment on the Orthodox ” 

18 Gathered for Life, p 48 
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appeals to the apostolic faith, the apostolic tradition, and the apostolic 
ministry. BEM is a theological document but does not stand alone in 
the quest of unity. The churches agreed in Vancouver that a convinc¬ 
ing witnessing unity would bear at least three marks not yet fully shared 
by the divided churches: 19 

1) reception of BEM looking to mutual recognition of baptism, 
eucharist and ministry; 

2) a common understanding of the apostolic faith, with special at¬ 
tention to the Nicene Creed, through the current second great 
project of the Faith and Order Commission “Towards the Com¬ 
mon Expression of the Apostolic Faith Today 

3) and agreement on common ways of decision-making, ways of 
teaching authoritatively, and ways of corporate sharing and 
responsibility in the world. 

Since Nairobi (1975) the above critical points have emerged as concrete 
steps which the churches can follow on the way to unity. Granted the 
seriousness of our will to unity, each church faces the burden of this 
question: if not these steps, then what steps? 

As a theological challenge the BEM document does not seek to 
define the totality of the apostolic faith. It does not even claim to be 
an exhaustive theological treatment of the sacraments of baptism, 
eucharist and ministry. Rather its main purpose is to set down the essen¬ 
tials of the meaning, structure and place of these sacraments in ecclesial 
life in the light of the apostolic faith. A second important purpose is 
to lift up traditional points of disagreement, for example infant or adult 
baptism, and to suggest ways of overcoming them in the light of the 
apostolic faith and without illusions as to easy answers. Anyone who 
has seriously and honestly studied the New Testament and Church 
history must admit that in these two tasks the BEM document is on 
the whole eminently successful. BEM represents an amazing and un¬ 
precedented theological convergence which, given the spiritual will to 
unity as the call of Christ, can lead the churches toward a true consen¬ 
sus of faith and life in conjunction with the other desired marks of unity 
cited above. BEM is not chiseled on granite. Even essential points can 
be revised according to the mind of the churches. Indeed the whole 
document can, and most likely will, be reformulated in the long pro¬ 
cess of reception. But any church that is willing to attribute any serious 
theological and historical content to the word “apostolic” cannot evade 


19 Ibid , p 19 
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BEM’s theological challenge: if not BEM, then w/nrt?” 20 

Thus the theological challenge of BEM converges on the meaning 
of the word “apostolic.” One of the key ecumenical questions that has 
emerged from the work of Faith and Order is: what is the fulness of 
life in Christ according to the apostolic faith and order? The word 
“apostolic” is a critical reference to the common heritage of the 
churches. It would be both unwise and unhelpful to seek to define this 
word prematurely. It is up to the churches themselves, reflecting on 
the totality of the Christian ecclesial experience in history, to recognize 
each in its own life and practice, as well as in the life and practice of 
the other churches, what is truly apostolic. 

However, this is not a vague, slippery word devoid of clear dimen¬ 
sions of meaning. For example, Montreal (1963) long ago set down the 
ecumenical principle of the centrality of the Gospel as inseparable from 
its reception by tradition: “Thus we can say that we exist as Christians 
by the tradition of the Gospel (the paradosis of the kerygma) testified 
in Scripture, transmitted in and by the Church through the power of 
the Holy Spirit” (Montreal Report, 2, 45). Similarly the Lima text ap¬ 
peals to the New Testament as well as to the writings of the Fathers 
(Baptism, 1). Although it does not name or quote any Fathers, its treat¬ 
ment of baptism, eucharist and ministry are anchored on the witness 
not only of the canonical Scriptures but also of the whole ancient 
Church. In fact some have expressed a wide opinion that BEM, because 
of its supposed heavy sacramental theology, primarily challenges those 
churches which resolutely hold to the supreme authority of Scripture 
and attach only secondary importance to sacramental life. 21 But does 
not the New Testament testify to the importance of baptism (e.g. Rom 
6.1-11, despite 1 Cor 1.17) and the eucharist (1 Cor 10.14-22; 11.17-34)? 
Has not modern scholarship informed us about the fact that the early 
Church was above all a worshipping Church centered on the eucharist? 
On the other hand do we not also recognize the supremacy of Scrip¬ 
ture in the Church Fathers? Have we not come more and more to 
acknowledge that apostolic succession must be defined as the continuity 
of the whole life of the Church bearing testimony to the lordship of 
Christ by the power of the Spirit? The word “apostolic” is meant 
precisely to set us on the course of discussing such issues and within 
such framework in order to arrive at an agreement about the unifying 


20 Tillard, p 242, who writes these sobering words BEM “is an arrow at the 
crossroads Those churches who will not follow the sign will risk either arriving at a dead¬ 
end or discovenng that they must return to the beginning of the ecumenical journey to 
see whether there exists another way.” 

2, Lukas Vischer, “Unity in Faith,” Ecumenical Perspectives, pp 7-8 
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essentials of the Christian faith, life and order. 

What is BEM's theological challenge to the Orthodox Churches? 
It is interesting first to note that the early patriarchal encyclicals on 
the ecumenical movement actually counted on ecumenical cooperation 
and fellowship in practical matters and discouraged heavy involvement 
in doctrinal issues. For example the 1902 Patriarchal and Synodical En¬ 
cyclical is doubtful about hope any of “union” because: 

The Western Church and the Church of the Protestants, . . . hav¬ 
ing taken their stand as on a base hardened by the passage of time, 
. . . seem quite disinclined to join on a road to union, such as is 
pointed out by the evangelical and historical truth; nor do they 
evince any readiness to do so, except on terms and bases on which 
the desired dogmatic unity and fellowship is unacceptable to us. 22 

The 1920 Patriarchal Encyclical, although replete with strong theological 
language about the proposed fellowship of churches, is content to sug¬ 
gest many ways of practical and friendly cooperation including “im¬ 
partial and deeper historical study of doctrinal differences both by 
seminaries and in books” (emphasis is the writer's) but is eloquently 
silent about any face-to-face doctrinal discussions toward unity. 23 
Even as late as 1952 another patriarchal encyclical clearly distinguishes 
between, on the one hand, “the principle aim of the World Council 
of Churches. . . the cooperation of the Churches on the plane of social 
and practical issues,” and, on the other hand, “the ‘Faith and Order' 
organization [which] still exists as a special Commission of the Coun¬ 
cil which is occupied exclusively with dogmatic questions.” 24 The en¬ 
cyclical immediately goes on to warn: 

It is meet that any participation by the Orthodox Church in the 
discussions and operations of this Commission should be avoided, 
inasmuch as this Commission has for its aim the union (of 
Churches) by means of dogmatic discussions between delegates of 
Churches separated from one another by the deepest issues; this 
should be plainly and categorically stated to the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Council. But it is also necessary that our Orthodox 
Church should also inform the heterodox about the content of her 
faith . . . through books written for this special purpose. 25 


22 Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement , p. 30 
23 Ibid., pp 40-43. 

24 Ibid , p 45. 

25 Ibid. 
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I offer the above references not to pursue the reasons behind the 
expressed Orthodox reluctance to discuss doctrinal issues, which reasons 
probably are in the main the perceived lack of any possibility of any 
success and the risk of impeding cooperation even on the practical plane, 
but in order to point out that a fellowship of churches can exist and 
be worthy of its name for the purpose of practical cooperation and ser¬ 
vice to the world in many and immensely important areas. The Or¬ 
thodox did not necessarily have to join in the work of Faith and Order 
or they could have joined only as observers. Yet the underlying desire 
for unity, the predilection of many Orthodox to discuss theology, as 
well as changing perceptions about the possibilities of unity have led 
many Orthodox in the last decades to insist that the World Council 
place theology and issues of unity at the center of its agenda, as we 
all know. This is entirely consistent with the constitutional basis of the 
World Council, the Orthodox ecumenical commitment, as well as the 
spiritual responsibility implied by that commitment. The World Council 
has fulfilled the request of the Orthodox. But now, if the Orthodox 
Churches show reluctance in genuine engagement with BEM and other 
Faith and Order projects, they would seem to be contradicting their 
own expressed desires. Then the fellowship of churches would have a 
right to say to us: “We piped to you, and you did not dance; we wailed 
(about unity), and you did not mourn’ ’ (Mt 11.17)! 

However, given the nature of the process of reception, the Orthodox 
Churches have no theological reason to hesitate in responding to the 
BEM document but rather they have reason to rejoice because of the 
opportunity of witnessing to the fulness of their faith and life in Christ. 
We should be eager in the spirit of Christian humility, and not in the 
spirit of triumphalism, to help the other churches of the fellowship to 
understand the full meaning of the word “apostolic/’ For example a 
discussion of the Orthodox understanding of sacrament as mysterion, 
which is grounded in the life of the community of faith, which requires 
a living faith by the participants, and centers on the action of the Holy 
Spirit rather than human formulae, would help in BEM’s efforts to 
overcome the false dichotomy between word and sacrament and would 
help relieve Protestant fears of quasi-magical sacramentalism. The 
eucharist itself is a fervent prayer of the community of faith, celebrating 
and appropriating the very content of the Gospel through liturgical ac¬ 
tion, and looking to Christ as the true High Priest who makes himself 
present in the whole eucharistic event by the power of the Spirit. 

Because as Orthodox we feel that we have maintained over the cen¬ 
turies a remarkable consensus in theology, spirituality, moral teaching 
and ecclesial life, we can welcome BEM’s appeal to the witness of the 
apostolic tradition and seek to support it on a greater scale. But we 
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will also be challenged in other ways by the BEM document, and 
especially by the specifics of what is essential to the apostolic tradi¬ 
tion. While BEM strives to help the churches establish a theological 
coherence of faith and life, it also takes a strong position on behalf 
of the freedom of the churches regarding those things which are not 
absolutely essential to unity. Unity is not uniformity, so we have agreed. 
There is proper unity but there is also proper variety. Have not modern 
biblical and patristic studies shown to us an almost painful degree of 
development and variety in writings, forms of worship and practices 
in the ancient Church, a variety that could not be imagined by most 
theologians only a few generations ago? How the Orthodox react to 
the principle of variety when concretely applied, and how strongly we 
will support the effort to transcend the false dichotomies between Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition, word and sacrament, clergy and laity, words of in¬ 
stitution and epiklesis, and others, will partly depend on our willingness 
to absorb the results of contemporary biblical and patristic studies which 
are clearly presupposed by the Lima text. 

One case in point is the long-standing controversy over infant and 
adult baptism (called “believer’s baptism by BEM with unfortunate 
connotations for baptized infants who would then seem to have no place 
in the community of faith). The ancient apostolic tradition witnesses 
to both practices! Although the practice of infant baptism eventually 
prevailed, the delay of baptism is also well known at least up to the 
fifth century. Granted that some of the great Fathers advised against 
it, and that infant baptism is desirable, but is it also absolutely required 
from the standpoint of Orthodox theology? Is it a theologically divisive 
issue? Another far more difficult case in point is that of the forms of 
the ordained ministry. BEM affirms the priestly, sacramental and con¬ 
stitutive character of the ordained ministry in ecclesial life. It also recom¬ 
mends the three-fold ordained ministry of bishop, presbyter and deacon 
as a welcome sign of unity but recognizes the variety of church order 
to which the New Testament and early patristic writings witness. 
Episkope is constitutive in the life of the Church but it can be exer¬ 
cised by means of different names and forms. Is the three-fold pattern 
absolute to unity? Must the ordained leader of a local church, who ex¬ 
ercises the ministry of episkope, necessarily be called episkopos/ bishop, 
rather than, let us say, proestos /president or even poimen/ shepherd/ 
pastor? Would such differences in vocabulary be theologically divisive? 
These and other similar issues will have to be thoroughly examined and 
discussed during the period of the reception of BEM in the light of the 
best historical and theological scholarship. The Orthodox cannot assume 
a priori that, when the ancient Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
Churches had different biblical canons without for that reason being 
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divided, every aspect of the apostolic tradition must be repeated in ec- 
clesial life today. For the sake of obeying Christ’s call, and helping 
others also to obey it, not only unity but also legitimate variety must 
be held as equally important. 

Another area in which the Orthodox Churches are challenged by 
BEM is that of the ethical and social implications of the sacraments 
(e.g., see Baptism, 10; Eucharist, 20,25; Ministry, 4,34). Vancouver 
(1983) also insisted that concern about unity and sacraments cannot 
be separated from concern about peace, justice, working against racism, 
fighting hunger and the like. The Lima text “has underlined for us that 
baptism, eucharist and ministry are healing and uniting signs of a 
Church living and working for a renewed and reconciled 
humankind.” 26 A truly eucharistic life-style includes “a constant 
challenge in the search for appropriate relationships in social, economic 
and political life” (BEM, Eucharist, 20). These are strong words for 
the Orthodox who are conditioned by their own historical and cultural 
experience. But Orthodox ecumenical theologians have clearly ac¬ 
knowledged as integral to their own tradition the truth that the Church 
is the active supporter and defender of suffering humanity in any con¬ 
ditions of suffering on behalf of a loving God. 27 It remains a challenge 
for the Orthodox Churches to apply this truth in appropriate ways ac¬ 
cording to their particular situations. The Orthodox Churches have 
every reason to lift up not only the social ethical, but also the personal 
ethical, implications of the sacraments. Is there to be a new dichotomy 
between social and personal ethics? Too long Orthodox theologians have 
been ecumenically silent about grave issues pertaining to personal 
morality, sexuality and indiscriminate abortion on demand. 28 On the 
way to unity—are we as Orthodox to count the settling of the exact 
vocabulary of the ordained ministries as more important to God than 
the resolution of a grave moral problem costing tens of millions of un¬ 
born lives annually? Or, according to Orthodox theology, is unity in 
Christ and the sharing of a common eucharistic table possible among 
those who hold to diametrically opposite ethical values? 

A final theological challenge to the Orthodox Churches arises not 
from the contents of the BEM document but from what the reception 
of BEM might mean for the Protestant Churches, especially those deeply 
impacted by the spirit modern liberalism. Underneath the growing 


26 Gathered for Life, p 49 

27 See especially Martyria/Mission The Witness of the Orthodox Churches Today, ed 
Ion Bna (Geneva, 1980) 

28 This writer somewhat naively tried to raise this issue on the floor of the Vancouver 
Assembly as one worthy of study, and later was privately supported by a few Protestant 
representatives and Roman Catholic observers, but to no avail 
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ecumenical trust a deep anxiety smolders among the Orthodox, an anx¬ 
iety reflecting the doctrinal hesitations of the patriarchal encyclicals 
quoted above, that the Protestant world will not accept and will not 
be bound by any doctrinal agreements. Thomas Hopko expresses this 
Orthodox anxiety when he speaks about worries that “each church will 
interpret BEM in its own way,” that “some churches will not treat 
[BEM] at all seriously because they consider the issues . . . secondary 
and unimportant,” that the Protestant churches “are no longer capable 
of acting authoritatively as churches,” and that “others may treat the 
whole effort with indifference, cynicism, or outright contempt.” 29 
These fears are not at all unfounded. Even Protestant ecumenical figures 
not infrequently make statements which are deeply disquieting to Or¬ 
thodox doctrinal sensitivities. For example, after the celebration of the 
Lima Liturgy in Vancouver, in which the Orthodox did not receive Holy 
Communion for known serious theological reasons, a prominent Pro¬ 
testant ecumenical figure was quoted by the Assembly Canvas as say¬ 
ing: “At last, praise God, we can accept together the bread and wine, 
the body and blood, without those dreadful hangups we've had for so 
long.” This ecumenical figure was obviously speaking about Pro¬ 
testants, but describing theological differences not permitting the sharing 
of the cup as “dreadful hangups” was not at all reassuring to Orthodox 
about Protestant seriousness over doctrinal issues. The seeming inertia 
of the Orthodox Churches in responding to BEM and initiating a pro¬ 
cess of reception among the Orthodox people is in part preconditioned 
by this sense of helplessness regarding the value of theological agree¬ 
ments in the face of Protestant freedom of opinion. In the ecumenical 
journey the Orthodox are likely both to appreciate and to engage more 
and more in practical ecumenism .. . but can the mainline Protestants 
ever do the same in doctrinal ecumenism on the basis of classic biblical 
and patristic categories of faith and life? One can be sure that the Or¬ 
thodox in the coming years will be watching Protestant reactions not 
only to BEM but also, and perhaps with greater interest, the parallel 
project of Faith and Order “Towards the Common Expression of the 
Apostolic Faith Today.” 

The Ecclesiological Challenge 

The ecclesiological challenge is equally sensitive and difficult. BEM’s 
ultimate purpose is the mutual recognition of sacraments by the 
churches. Even now BEM gently encourages churches “to attain a 
greater measure of eucharistic communion” (BEM, Eucharist 33). 
Although it speaks about “the Church,” “the apostolic Church,” and 


29 Hopko, pp 56-57 
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“the Church of every time and place,” the Lima text does not explic¬ 
itly deal with the doctrine of the Church. Therefore it leaves itself open 
to the criticism that the sacraments in BEM seem to be unrelated to 
one another and seem somehow to stand in mid-air. One Orthodox 
theologian expressed his concern about the precedence of the Church 
with this oral declaration in Vancouver: “Not where sacraments are, 
there also is the Church, but rather where the Church is, there also are 
sacraments.” 

But it would be entirely unfair to expect BEM to begin with the 
ecclesiological problem. This problem can be addressed directly, at any 
rate for the Orthodox, only when the process of the reception of BEM 
matures and when the eventual process of reception of a common ex¬ 
pression of faith is also completed. A common confession of faith is 
a prerequisite to the full reception of BEM and to agreement on any 
other particular issues of ecclesiological nature. Meanwhile we must 
rest on the principle that the only doctrinal criterion for joining the 
World Council of Churches is its trinitarian basis. Toronto (1950) af¬ 
firmed that membership does not imply surrender of a church's ec- 
clesiology, nor acceptance of that of another. The World Council, as 
it often repeats to minimize confusion on this matter, has no ecclesial 
status or ecclesial authority of its own. 

But of course that is not the whole story. A deep ecclesiological ten¬ 
sion exists in the World Council of Churches, and is inevitably carried 
by BEM as a document of the World Council. This tension, which is 
felt most sharply by the Orthodox Churches, is in part intrinsic to the 
ecumenical venture and will not be resolved until the ecumenical journey 
reaches its goal. But the tension can be discussed, clarified and ap¬ 
propriately treated so as to remain a creative tension prompting the 
churches toward unity rather than a negative one generating unnecessary 
frustration. This tension is between, on the one hand, the implied ec- 
clesiology of the World Council of Churches and BEM which is so loud, 
and, on the other hand, the explicit ecclesiology of the Orthodox 
Churches constituting the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church 
which is so silent in the ecumenical arena. The fruits of this tension 
are misunderstanding and impatience for many Protestants and frustra¬ 
tion and disillusionment for many Orthodox. Whatever the growing 
trust among ecumenical theologians and church representatives, the Or¬ 
thodox Churches as churches will not be able to take the World Coun¬ 
cil seriously as their Council and BEM as their document, until the un¬ 
necessary and negative side of this tension is relieved, which is a respon¬ 
sibility of both the Orthodox Churches and the Council. Because this 
ecclesiological problem is one of the crucial factors determining the 
reception of BEM by the Orthodox Churches, it is necessary to deal 
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with it in the last section of this paper. 

The entire family of canonical Orthodox Churches has not slackened 
but rather increased in recent years its ecumenical commitment to the 
quest for Christian unity through participation in the World Council 
of Churches and in bilateral dialogues. One might venture to say that 
Orthodox ecumenical involvement will continue on a more effective 
basis as Orthodox ecumenical participation matures and as the Or¬ 
thodox people, clergy and laity, are appropriately informed about the 
true bases and goals of Orthodox ecumenism in all its forms. The Or¬ 
thodox Churches owe an immense gratitude in particular to the World 
Council of Churches not only for innumerable spiritual, educational 
and material benefits but also for the Council’s conscious or uncon¬ 
scious help in bringing the Orthodox Churches into the world context 
of the twentieth century as living rather than ancient churches. Not least 
of all the World Council has also helped in generating greater inter¬ 
action among the Orthodox Churches themselves in our century. Not¬ 
withstanding these and many other benefits, the Orthodox Churches 
are deeply committed to the World Council of Churches for spiritual 
and theological reasons: 1) the call to fulfill Christ’s will for unity; 
2) the imperative of witnessing to the faith and order of the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church; and 3) the urgent mandate of Christian 
cooperation in practical matters, common witness and service to the 
world. Whatever the obstacles, the Orthodox Churches cannot cease 
ecumenical engagement and remain true to their own mission in the 
world. Christ requires it. The very nature of the Church requires it. 
Christian love and truth require it. The needs of the world require it. 

And yet, as we know, the Orthodox Churches have been experienc¬ 
ing an ecclesiological “discomfort” of considerable magnitude within 
the World Council of Churches (as have other churches for their own 
reasons). On a corporate level this sense of discomfort, at times perhaps 
suffocation, broke out through The Sofia Consultation , 30 an agressive, 
even strident voicing of Orthodox feelings about the nature of Orthodox 
involvement in the World Council of Churches. Whatever the right or 
wrong claims of The Sofia Consultation, the discomfort must be ef¬ 
fectively addressed. It was again felt in Vancouver (1983) on several 
occasions, especially when an issue of clear Orthodox interest was raised 
on the Assembly floor and unwisely brought to a vote, and then of 
course the Orthodox were simply overwhelmed by the Protestant ma¬ 
jority. This was not merely defeat: this was humiliation, unintended 
and momentary as it was. A similar painful moment on a personal level. 


30 The Sofia Consultation. Orthodox Involvement in the World Council of Churches, 
ed Todor Sabev (Geneva, 1982) 
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if the writer is allowed a brief reference to his personal experience in 
Vancouver, occurred during the Lima Eucharist which was otherwise 
for him an impressive and inspiring event. At the time of Holy Com¬ 
munion, he was compelled, because the rows of chairs were so close 
together, to follow the immediate participants, and then to come before 
one of the many Communion Cups along the aisles, and thus having 
to reject the Cup according to his conscience—a personal moment of 
unprecedented pain and humiliation. Of course this “judgment” of con¬ 
science by compulsion was unintended but apparently those responsi¬ 
ble for the arrangement of the reception of Holy Communion, although 
the worship committee included Orthodox, forgot all the hundreds of 
Orthodox Christians present and their own deep sensitivities pertain¬ 
ing to Holy Communion. In their enthusiasm the Protestants in many 
ways wanted to involve the Orthodox in the celebration of the Lima 
Eucharist without, of course, compelling them to receive Holy Com¬ 
munion. While some Orthodox did not seem to mind participating of¬ 
ficially in the service, of course not taking Holy Communion, others 
were deeply disquieted by it and viewed the Protestant warm hospital¬ 
ity in this case as an expression of an embrace of overbearing love. 

I mention all of the above with the conviction that, as a matter of 
sensitive ecumenical policy and courtesy, such things should not occur 
—and that includes some of the words and part of the spirit of The 
Sofia Consultation , too. My point is that the unnecessary and unhelp¬ 
ful part of the tension can be relieved only by finding a sensitive balance 
in the relationship between the Orthodox Churches and the World 
Council without compromising the integrity and the rights of either. 
When I speak of balance I mean that the Orthodox Churches are within 
the Council but also outside of the Council constituting one Orthodox 
Church in a unique way not applicable to other member churches. The 
memorandum from the Ecumenical Patriarchate in The Sofia Consulta¬ 
tion clearly states: “The Orthodox Church is not the same as its other 
member churches and that local Orthodox Churches cannot be consi¬ 
dered and treated simply as ‘ecclesiastical bodies.’ ” 31 Without such a 
balance the Orthodox Churches will continue to feel at best as “guests’’ 
within the massive fellowship of churches and at worst as “co-opted’’ in 
various ways by it. It is not a question of dominance and control but a 
question of Christian love and freedom on both sides for the sake of 
authentic ecumenical engagement. The finding of this balance is the re¬ 
sponsibility not only of the World Council but of the Orthodox 
Churches themselves truly working together as one Orthodox Church. 

I want to make clear that I am not suggesting that the basic problem 


31 Ibid., p 69 
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is simply administrative. It is rather ecclesiological. The overwhelming 
tone, literature and vision of the World Council as a “conciliar 
fellowship ’ 9 both presupposes and seeks to give practical expression to 
a Protestant ecclesiology, one that simultaneously holds to the historical 
divisions and also the spiritual unity of all the Christian churches. Since 
all churches somehow share an essential unity in Christ, what remains 
is to manifest this unity more fully and visibly through theological agree¬ 
ment, practical cooperation, common witness and a consensus of faith 
and life among the churches that would lead to the desired common 
cup. Some of these ideas, at least in limited ways, are correct from the 
perspective of Orthodox theology because all the churches confess the 
Triune God and seek sincerely to serve him in spirit and truth. We must 
also recognize the right of Protestant member churches to voice such 
an ecclesiology within the World Council and to act with one another 
in ways that are appropriate to this ecclesiology. But the World Coun¬ 
cil as a council must not allow—and this is the crux of the problem— 
Protestant ecclesiology to dominate its spirit and documents, especi¬ 
ally significant documents such as BEM, because as a matter of course 
and to an inverse degree the ecclesial witness of the Orthodox Churches 
being the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church is silenced. 32 
Whether implicitly or explicitly both types of ecclesiology must be given 
attention and must be brought into positive dialogue in appropirate 
ways especially in key documents. 

A subtle but powerful indication of the implicit dominance of Pro¬ 
testant ecclesiology, to give another example, may be discerned in the 
more or less official World Council terminology which applies the ex¬ 
pression “the Church” (with capital “C”) to the assumed larger real¬ 
ity of the invisible Church somehow already existing and to be more 
fully manifested in the future, while the expression “the churches” (with 
small “c”) is applied to the divided Christian bodies, including the Or¬ 
thodox Churches. That these expressions are more than stylistic mat¬ 
ters is indicated by another equally subtle but powerful tendency in ecu¬ 
menical language to refer to the Orthodox reality by means of the plural 
“Orthodox churches” rather than the singular “Orthodox Church” 
with obvious, if unconscious implications. In other words Protestant 
ecclesiology is so deeply assumed and so overwhelmingly prevalent in 
the tone and literature of the World Council that to many Protestants, 
in many cases because of unfamiliarity pertaining to the historic position 


32 Thus in the context of responding to BEM the Orthodox Theological Society in 
America finds it necessary to explicate that “the Church of Christ, in its fulness, is not 
merely a spiritual reality reflected in a host of the Christian communities with differing 
confessions and liturgical practices. Rather, she is a concrete historical reality that we 
understand to be the Holy Orthodox Church,’* p 401 
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of the Orthodox Church, authentic Orthodox ecclesiological statements 
smack of “ecclesiological triumphalism,” “theological imperialism,” 
or a “theology of glory,” unworthy of the Lord who washed his 
disciples’ feet and offered himself on the cross for the life of the world. 
Thus in spite of the Toronto principle, and in spite of the clear prin¬ 
ciples of Orthodox ecumenism, the Orthodox Churches are placed by 
force of uncritical circumstances in a defensive position and our 
representatives are time and again pressured to surrender explicit ex¬ 
pressions of their own ecclesiology by reason of the prevailing 
ecumenical dynamics. 

Unfortunately we Orthodox representatives involved in the 
ecumenical movement not only have yielded to this pressure, un¬ 
doubtedly not to risk raising extremely sensitive issues, but also have 
at times served as unwitting promoters of this assumed and prevalent 
ecclesiology. To give an example from a statement by Orthodox 
theologians drafted at the “Consultation on the Church’s Struggle for 
Justice and Unity” in Crete (1975): 

... all should strive in their churches [note small “c”] and tradi¬ 
tions to deepen the fulness of the apostolic faith embodied in a 
fully ecclesial life ... No church is therefore required to lose its 
distinctive character . . . The unity of the Church [note capital “C”] 
should be understood as common participation in the true Tradi¬ 
tion .. . given by Christ... a unity which increases ... a dynamic 
process . . . towards the perfect unity which will only be revealed 
at the end of time . . . 33 

The above statement is tantalizingly ambiguous confusing two kinds 
of unity by means of theological “ecumenese.” It is true insofar as a 
spiritual unity of hearts and minds is concerned, a unity that can wane 
and wax, a unity that should be pursued among the Orthodox 
themselves. But it is not true insofar as the ecclesial unity of the one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church is concerned, identified by objec¬ 
tive doctrinal, sacramental and canonical boundaries, whatever the 
spiritual shortcomings of its diverse members. 

Still more unfortunate are occasional liturgical instances in which 
Orthodox hierarchs and theologians seem to cross over proper guidelines 
of ecumenical worship. Yes, we are committed to ecumenical prayer 


33 Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement, p. 117 The above words are quoted 
from several paragraphs in the original For another example of ecumenical ecclesiologi- 
cal ecumenese hesitating to identify the Orthodox Church as the one, holy, catholic and 
apostohc Church, see the Damascus Statement in preparation for the Vancouver Assembly 
(1983) in Jesus Christ—the Life of the World, ed Ion Bria (Geneva, 1982) pp 12-14 
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and ecumenical prayer services. Prayer gives us spiritual unity by the 
grace of God. Prayer is essential to our quest for ecclesial unity. But 
what happened in Vancouver at the Lima Eucharist, so at least this 
writer would strongly counsel, should not again occur. At the Lima 
Eucharist Orthodox hierarchs and priests officially participated in the 
great liturgical entrance, proceeded up into the area of liturgical ac¬ 
tion, recited liturgical prayers, read biblical readings, and then stepped 
down from that area in order not to take part in the eucharist proper 
and, of course, not to receive Holy Communion. But can the eucharist 
be divided in that fashion? Does not BEM itself instruct us that “the 
whole action of the eucharist has an ‘epikletic* character” (BEM, 
Eucharist, 16)? Is not the whole eucharist one sacramental event? Did 
not participation in the Lima Eucharist blur, where it should have made 
clear by means of painful regrets, authentic witness to Orthodox ec- 
clesiology on the part of the Orthodox themselves? To this writer, the 
act of “stepping down” at a crucial point in the Lima Eucharist seemed 
not only superficial but actually more offensive than official non¬ 
participation would have been. I also had mixed feelings about the Or¬ 
thodox Liturgy as an ecumenical event, which was impressively cele¬ 
brated amidst a throng of Protestants and Orthodox. Not only were 
the Orthodox cast in the role of being “observed” by the Protestants, 
but also some Protestants were pained and offended by not being able 
to receive Holy Communion. For all these reasons, I do not think that 
it is helpful to celebrate eucharists in such ecumenical contexts where 
some would receive Communion and others would not. 

Therefore the Toronto statement and other basic ecumenical prin¬ 
ciples now and then clarified by the World Council do not of themselves 
relieve the ecclesiological confusion as far as the Orthodox are con¬ 
cerned, although the frequent articulation of these basic principles is 
a necessary reminder about the true nature of the World Council and 
the Orthodox Church. In addition careful steps must be taken in order 
to clear up this ecclesiological confusion which fundamentally weakens 
the Orthodox ecumenical involvement by blurring the authenticity of 
the Orthodox witness. The Orthodox Churches have sufficiently 
matured in the ways of ecumenism within the World Council to pur¬ 
sue these steps in a proper spirit and with proper leadership, steps which 
may initially appear challenging to the fellowship of churches but will 
in the long run strengthen it by means of genuine theological dialogue 
on the basis of the true positions of the member churches. What are, 
then, some of these steps? 

The first step, as many Orthodox theologians have already sug¬ 
gested, is a more essential qualitative and quantitative participation in 
the work of the World Council, i.e., an actualization of the Orthodox 
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presence applying across the board and involving administration, 
finances, policies, commissions and programs. The twenty-three per¬ 
cent quota system for Orthodox representation is not of itself the 
answer, and Orthodox insistence on it would seem to make us both 
tiresome and impinging on the rights of other churches. A key struc¬ 
tural answer is needed by which the Orthodox Churches can work as 
one Orthodox Church with respect to the World Council, without 
necessarily ceasing individual membership. Just because all the Or¬ 
thodox Churches entered into the World Council individually, the future 
nature of their involvement and membership does not have to remain 
unchanged. Perhaps the establishment of a Pan-Orthodox Ecumenical 
Commission with a permanent office at the Patriarchal Orthodox Center 
in Geneva, coordinating Orthodox ecumenical priorities and strategies, 
could be a first move toward finding the right answer within the World 
Council. Perhaps a balanced answer may not be found until the Roman 
Catholic Church itself is engaged in this discussion in the hope of also 
joining the World Council. In any case it is imperative that the Or¬ 
thodox Churches, along with the right of their individual membership 
in the World Council, should find ways of representing themselves and 
acting as one Orthodox Church within the Council, if their ec- 
clesiological witness is to bear weight. 

A second step is a more clear explication of Orthodox ecclesiology 
in an ecumenical context which would do justice both to authentic Or¬ 
thodox ecclesiology and to the deep Orthodox commitment to contem¬ 
porary ecumenism renouncing superficial triumphalism and traditional 
polemics. This task belongs primarily to Orthodox leaders and 
theologians themselves. Much has already been done in the area of 
euchanstic ecclesiology. Now there is a need for a clear articulation 
of the value of canonical unity as a sign of ecclesial unity from an Or¬ 
thodox perspective. The ecclesial unity of the one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church has never been lost but endures in the ongoing history 
of the family of canonical Orthodox Churches. Orthodox ecclesiology 
holds to the principle that ecclesial unity can neither be historically ex¬ 
istent nor theologically conceived except as a full communion of a family 
of churches united doctrinally, sacramentally and canonically. The 
reading of the diptychs is not merely a formal but rather an essential 
sign of ecclesial unity. Canonicity is not only a legal but also theological 
notion expressing a mutual sharing of the catholicity of the Church 
as an ongoing historical reality. To ignore or be silent about the fact 
that the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church has a street address 
dismays the Orthodox, especially the Orthodox back home, and serves 
no purpose as far as an ultimate solution to the ecclesiological problem 
of the World Council of Churches is concerned. 
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A third step is the involvement of a more clear and properly balanced 
ecclesiological phraseology in all World Council affairs and documents 
in order to maintain the integrity of Orthodox ecclesiology while neither 
slighting other member churches nor suggesting necessary compliance 
by them to Orthodox ecclesiological principles, unless of course they 
become freely and inwardly convinced of the truth of these principles. 
The quality and timing of Orthodox initiatives in this regard are, to 
be sure, extremely sensitive matters. Superficial triumphalism is entirely 
out of bounds, one might even say, reprehensible to a true ecumenical 
spirit. The Christian principles of love and freedom do not allow even 
hints of demands of capitulation on any points but only genuine 
dialogue in mutual trust and respect with a prayerful seeking to per¬ 
suade each other openly and without defensive attitudes about the truth 
of the distinctive positions of the member churches—in order that Christ 
himself may convert us to the one Truth. 

But the ecclesiological problem cannot be silenced or confused 
without doing a disservice to true ecumenism within the World Coun¬ 
cil or other councils of churches throughout the world. How the ec¬ 
clesiological problem is to be elucidated is the responsibility of all the 
member churches. The Orthodox should not again request the issuance 
of separate statements but rather seek a clearer ecclesiological phraseol¬ 
ogy and economically formulated expression of their distinctive ecclesio¬ 
logical and doctrinal views on key issues whenever these are treated in 
ecumenical documents. At the same time it should be made clear that 
the Orthodox are not in the World Council only to witness to the Or¬ 
thodox faith but also to share in a common witness and to learn from 
other Christians as well. Thus, while the dynamic process of spiritual 
unity among the member churches toward a more perfect unity may 
be recognized, and while the truth that the Orthodox Churches, too, 
need to live the fulness of the apostolic life by ongoing spiritual renewal 
may also be affirmed, nevertheless the ecclesial self-understanding of 
the Orthodox Church that it is the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church need not be held under a bushel but rather be humbly pro¬ 
claimed as part of an ecumenism of truth in love. Too, this claim is 
a terrible burden on the family of Orthodox Churches to manifest con¬ 
vincingly their ecclesial unity in their mutual relations and common 
witness. 

A fourth and final step in dealing with the ecclesiological problem 
is a courageous exploration on the part of the Orthodox pertaining to 
the ecclesial status not of the World Council as a Council, but of the 
member churches, i.e., an effort to articulate in what positive sense, 
wherever possible, a member church possesses ecclesial reality no mat¬ 
ter how provisional or incomplete that reality is. That the Orthodox 
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Church is the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church does not at im¬ 
ply that other Christian churches are nothing. Is acceptance of the 
trinitarian basis of the World Council an ecclesial sign in terms of doc¬ 
trine? Is acceptance of the Lima text an ecclesial sign in terms of the 
sacraments? Are living faith in Christ, vigorous worship and true 
preaching of the Gospel by the power of the Spirit ecclesial signs? Are 
selfless love, effective mission and sacrificial service to the world in 
the name of Christ ecclesial signs? Yes, by all means! 

Traditionally the Orthodox Churches have not developed positive 
means of relating to other Christian bodies but rather have looked upon 
them in the categories of schism and heresy which could be healed only 
by repentance and return to the Orthodox Church. But these categories 
are wholly inappropriate in the context of the World Council of 
Churches involving historic Protestant Churches with centuries of tradi¬ 
tion, teaching and witness, and which were never related to the Or¬ 
thodox Church. Wholesale renunciation of their tradition and massive 
capitulation to contemporary Orthodoxy would be as unrealistic as it 
would be wrong. The Orthodox need to realize that this avenue to Chris¬ 
tian unity is closed. Rather the Orthodox need to accept the necessity 
of a long period of growth in a spiritual unity of hearts and minds 
through authentic dialogue and cooperation, and of witnessing to the 
key signs of the fulness of apostolic faith and order, while fervently 
praying for a day when by God’s grace other churches may become 
ready to consider and to discuss communion with the family of Or¬ 
thodox Churches without surrendering their autonomy. Meanwhile the 
Orthodox leaders and theologians need gradually to express themselves 
on the ecclesial status of other churches in the spirit of Vatican II or 
at least on the fundamental signs of ecclesial reality in any separated 
church, if the Orthodox ecumenical commitment is to have deep value, 
and if the Orthodox witness to the fulness of the apostolic faith, life 
and order is to carry ringing conviction. 
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work being accomplished by the Commission’s Desk for Orthodox 
Studies and Relationships was presented, and the creation of an ad¬ 
visory group for Orthodox Studies was proposed. Reports were also 
submitted by the sub-units on Church and Society and on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies. 

Unit 2 on Justice and Service consists of reports from the Commis¬ 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs, the Commission on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugees, and World Service, and a report on the Pro¬ 
gramme to Combat Racism, as well as reports from the Commission 
on the Churches’ Participation in Development and the Christian Med¬ 
ical Commission. 

Unit 3 on Education and Renewal provides reports on the follow¬ 
ing sub-units: Education, The Programme on Theological Education, 
Renewal and Congregational Life, Women in Church and Society, and 
Youth. With regard to the Orthodox Church, it is noted that the sub¬ 
unit on Women in Church and Society “calls for a more thorough 
dialogue with Orthodox churches on their understanding of the role 
of women.” Furthermore, the sub-unit on Youth has established work¬ 
ing relationships with Syndesmos. 


Vasil T. Istavrides 
Chalke, Turkey 


The Resurrection of Jesus: A Jewish Perspective . By Pinchas Lapides. 
Trans. Wilhelm C. Linss. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1983. Pp. 160. $8.95, paper. 

The resurrection of Jesus has been the point of separation between 
Christians and Jews throughout the centuries. The recent openness and 
ecumenical dialogue between committed followers of these two great 
religions gave the opportunity for an objective and sympathetic view 
of each other. 

This volume was written by a committed and practicing Orthodox 
Jew. Professor Pinchas Lapides, a Jewish New Testament scholar who 
lives and teaches in Germany has been active for several years in pro¬ 
moting dialogue and good will between Christians and Jews. His 
numerous books, as evidenced by the themes that he treats, are of in¬ 
terest to both Christians and Jews and bring greater understanding 
among both followers. Professor Carl E. Braaten gives a succinct theo¬ 
logical introduction to the book that should be very useful to the reader. 

The importance of this volume is that the author openly states that 
he believes in the physical resurrection of Jesus as a historical event. 
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He goes into Hebrew sources to prove this thesis. I am delighted that 
an Orthodox Jew declares his faith in the Easter event as a Jewish faith 
experience. This declaration goes further than some liberal Protestant 
theologians and clergy do who preach the Gospel yet deny the empty 
tomb. That which makes Professor Lapides stop short of becoming 
a Christian is the issue of the messiahship of Jesus. 

The author uses the Hebrew religious and biblical literature and 
typology to prove the resurrection of Jesus. I am convinced that he 
is right, that only within the context of Hebrew Weltanschauung is it 
possible to accept the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Within the Greek 
philosophical dualism and the concept of the body as “prison” or “evil” 
the resurrection is an impossibility. The author points out that there 
were two traditions within Judaism, the Sadducees who rejected resur¬ 
rection, and the Pharisees who supported the resurrection of the dead, 
even of individuals. It is this tradition that persists in Judaism to this 
day and within this framework the resurrection of Jesus is believable 
among Jews. For Dr. Lapides the resurrection of Jesus is a “must” 
if the Jew is to continue to believe in the loving and caring God who 
is the compassionate and liberating Father. He says: “Jesus must rise 
in order that the God of Israel can continue to live as their heavenly 
Father in their hearts; in order that their lives will not become God¬ 
less and without meaning” (p. 89). 

The author answers the ancient and modern objections (beginning 
with Celsus, second century A.D.) to why Jesus did not appear to the 
general public after the resurrection, by bringing to light numerous oc¬ 
casions from the Hebrew Bible and literature that give proof to the au¬ 
thenticity of the event. Professor Lapides states, “True faith experience 
has never been a mass phenomenon but a special gift of a few, of the 
clairaudient, of the metaphysically gifted, and of the sensitive” (p. 119). 
He enumerates countless examples beginning with Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, Elijah, and more. 

The author gives countless quotes of ancient and modern rabbis who 
expressed their opinion favoring the resurrection of Jesus. They con¬ 
tend that a great religion such as Christianity could not begin and spread 
based on a “lie” or an “illusion.” For most Jewish scholars Jesus is 
the holy one of God who prepares the way for the Messiah. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the author boldly states, “The disciples of Jesus stood solidly 
within their native Judaism to which belongs also the unequivocal faith 
in the resurrection” (p. 136). 

I see in this book a great step forward in the dialogue between Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. For several years I have been personally involved in 
a meaningful dialogue with Jews. I have a slight hesitation in accept¬ 
ing the total thesis of the present book. That is, if we rid all the supposed 
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additional material or non-Judaic sources of the Christian faith, Chris¬ 
tianity becomes a Jewish sect. It is evident that in the early embryonic 
stage of church history there were Jewish sects that were rejected by 
both Judaism and Christianity. One case is that of the Ebionites who 
accepted the supposed “Jewish” Jesus, but were not themselves ac¬ 
cepted as normative. The Gospel need not be “dehellenized” but rather 
understood in its fullness as the message of salvation “to the Jew first 
and to the Greek.” 

In spite of this hesitation I find the book to be most helpful in pro¬ 
moting a genuine and honest, open dialogue between the two great reli¬ 
gions that could find their ultimate fellowship in God the Father. I 
would recomend this book as a required reading for all Christians and 
Jews involved in dialogue in order to understand the similarities and 
differences in their faith commitment. In addition I would recommend 
this book to all Christians and Jews as a must reading to understand 
each other. Christians have a vague understanding of Jews through the 
reading of the Old Testament, but Jews seldom if ever have any knowl¬ 
edge of Christian doctrines. The opportunity is given to all, through 
this book, to acquire a greater knowledge of Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity. Clergy and educators especially must read this book in order to 
acquire a genuine knowledge by abandoning the “myths” and “ru¬ 
mors” and accusations that both Christians and Jews level against each 
other. This book is a classic that offers a lasting contribution to the 
dialogue between Christians and Jews. The end of the book includes 
a “glossary” and a brief bibliography that will be extremely useful to 
the reader. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Jewish Monotheism and Christian Trinitarian Doctrine. A Dialogue 
by Pinchas Lapides and Jurgen Moltmann. Trans. Leonard Swidler. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981. Pp. 93. 

Our age is known as the “age of dialogue.” The dialogue method 
of conversation between equals was not known until the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The contemporary definition of “dialogue” is that which occurs 
when two partners engage in discourse on equal grounds. The present 
state of dialogue especially between Christians and non-Christians and 
between different types of Christians has become commonplace. In the 
past, dialogue presupposed conversion from one idealism or religious af¬ 
firmation by one partner of the dialogue who usually had the advantage 
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The Resurrection of the Body 
According to Saint John of the Ladder 


JOHN CHRYSSAVGIS 


TO SPEAK OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD may prove a 
scandal to many. But an even greater scandal may be caused by 
speaking of a resurrection before our death as an indication of the 
resurrection after death, a resurrection of the living as a prefigu¬ 
ration of the resurrection of the dead, a resurrection here and now 
which would give one a glimpse of the eschatological resurrection 
(Ps 26.13). It is precisely the monks, according to Abba Serapion, who 
desire to anticipate, and who enjoy hearing of, this resurrection. 1 
Gregory of Nyssa refers to the monk as “a kind of frontier between 
death and life,” 2 a reference which indicates the prophetic function 
of monks: they are prophets of the mysteries of the age to come. 3 
Although John of the Ladder does not, in fact, refer anywhere to 
Christ’s transfiguration as an anticipation of the final resurrection, 
the idea of an anticipated resurrection is clearly implied in his state¬ 
ments regarding the “resurrection of the soul before the general 


1 'Emoxokfi npdq povaCovxaq 7 and 10; PG 40.932D and 936D. The notion of man's 
resurrection can also be found in Pachomios’ First Greek Life 56, where Pachomios com¬ 
pares it to Christ’s resurrection. The pledge of our resurrection is Christ himself: cf. 
’ Ano<p6£ypaxa, Theodora 10 (ed. Guy, p. 23) and Symeon the New Theologian, Kaxrj- 
Xtf<7£iq 13. Barsanuphios 607 speaks of resurrection as of now. John Moschos, Aeipcov , 
Kosmas 171 (PG 87.304B) says that the reward in heaven will be in accordance with man’s 
resurrection on earth. Other examples of a resurrection here and now can be found in 
'Ano<pQ£ypaxa, Pambo 12 (PG 65.372A) and Nau 235 (1909, p. 362); Mark the Monk 
Ke<paXaia vrjnxiKa 26 (PG 65.1068B) and Abba Isaiah, Adyoq 29, 1. The hesychasts of 
the fourteenth century also spoke similarly: cf. Gregory of Sinai, Chapter 55 and Gregory 
Palamas, Triads 1.3.34-38 and 3.33 and 40. 

2 Tlepi nap6eviag 13 (PG 46.377AC). 

3 Cf. Palamas 'Ayiopeiwcds TopoQ, p. 188 (PG 150.1228A). 
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resurrection,” 4 which reveal the potential spirituality of created na¬ 
ture. Mark the Monk notes that such a resurrection in no way detracts 
from the resurrection on the Last Day: “We have said these things 
neither excluding the future events nor limiting the universal retribu¬ 
tion to the present life.” 5 But in the words of Isaac the Syrian, one 
is able to “breathe from here of the air of that resurrection.” 6 Symeon 
the New Theologian was to take up John’s terminology and speak of 
“the spiritual rebirth and resurrection of the dead souls in a spiritual 
manner,” 7 but both he and John, although they do not deny the 
resurrection of the body, are not as explicit about it as Gregory Palamas 
was in the fourteenth century. 8 

For John, however, it is precisely the person who shows a compre¬ 
hensive attitude towards the body, and who has a vision of God’s splen¬ 
dor in the body, that is said to “have risen incorruptible before the 
general resurrection.” 9 John’s distinction between the two resurrec¬ 
tions is not on the level of body-soul but rather on the level of before 
and after death. For the Fathers, the body tends to denote the whole 
person, and so does the soul. In the above quotation, John simply 
tells his readers that transfiguration is possible here and now. While 
yet alive on this earth, man can place his body on God’s throne— 
“man is rapt (^sottikcoc;) as though in heaven.” 10 These passages 
are found in the twenty-ninth Step of the Ladder which concerns dis- 
passion (< apatheia ); and this is significant, because like dispassion the 


4 29 title (1148A), 2 and 4 (1148BD), 15 58 (892D) and 6 20 (796C-97B) The distinc¬ 
tion between the two stages of resurrection—first of the soul and later of the body—is 
also found in Evagnos cf Gnostic Chapters 5 19 and 22 For reference m other Fathers, 
cf Chrysostom, Aoyoq napaivewcoq eiq GeoSwpov iicnecrovra 1 13 (PG47 295), Basil, 
On Psalm 44 (PG 29 400CD), Makarios, 'Opdiai 5, 8 and 9, 11, 1, in this passage, 
Makarios speaks of “a twofold resurrection of souls and bodies”, Mark the Monk, IJepi 
too Oeiov panTiopaxoq (PG 65 1009BD) Cf also Symeon the New Theologian, T G P 
1 76, KaxrixricFEK 8, Gregory of Sinai, Chapters 38 and 47, Kalhstos/Ignatios, Century 
16, 100, 67 and 96 

5 fJepi t cov oiopevcov 137, PG 65 952A Cf also Athanasios, Bioq Avzco- 
viov too Meyakoo 91 (PG 26 972B) and Barsanuphios 607 

6 Mystic Treatises (Amsterdam, 1923), p 211, cf also pp 305 and 377 

’’Step 6 

g 

Triads 1 3 33 But for Gregory Palamas, too, the “first resurrection” is that of the 
soul cf IJepi rfjq Kara oapKa too Kopioo jjptijv Trjooo Xpiaxov oiKOvopiaq, Horn 
16 (PG 151 217A) and Tle.pi naOwv koi dpexdjv (PG 150 1049D) Baptism is also regarded 
by many Fathers as a prelude to bodily resurrection cf Mark the Monk, Tlepi too Oeioo 
panTiopaToq (PG 65 1009A), Nilos, Letter 3 135 (PG 79 445D) and TJpoq t rjv ospvo- 
npEneoTdTriv Mayvav 50 (PG 79 1033B) Cf also J Damelou, Platomsme et theologie 
mystique Doctrine spirituelle de Saint Gregoire de Nysse (Paris, 1953), p 57 

9 15 58 (893A) 

l0 29 3 (1148C) The emphasis on the word “rapture” (ckotook;) shows that it is a 
result of outgoing love for God 
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resurrection is something one continually strives for, something of which 
one can have a foretaste and which one can anticipate. 

Even as Christ is God-Man in heaven, one can become man-God, 
by God’s grace, on earth, though subject to death. The angel tells John 
that he cannot reach the state in which Christ is because he does not 
possess the “fire of incorruption.” 11 It seems that man’s “incorrup¬ 
tion” on earth can only be tasted partially, incipiently, as first fruits 
or pledge. When one reaches dispassion, one has also attained to such 
incorruptibility, 12 but it appears that this is not a permanent state. 
John is not particular in explaining what the resurrection on the Last 
Day will be like, as distinct from the one we experience now. What 
matters for him is that here and now, in this life, man can transfigure 
his body and nature and the whole created universe into a gift for God, 
for his glory and beauty, into a true cosmos. It may appear somewhat 
morbid, but for the Fathers, just as the resurrection is anticipated, so, 
by analogy, is death. 13 John emphasizes the significance of the remem¬ 
brance of death (pvriM.'n Oavaxou) which renounces the fallen body. 14 

What has been said so far also sheds light on the Orthodox venera¬ 
tion of the relics of saints and of pieces of their clothing as part of their 
bodies. There is no sharp distinction between the two: Saint Peter per¬ 
formed many miracles in the early years of the Church (Acts 3), but 
we are also told of others effected by his shadow alone (Acts 5.15). 
The bleeding woman was healed by touching Christ’s garment (Mt 9.20). 
In the Life of Anthony many people want to touch Anthony and in 
the First Greek Life it is written of Pachomios that a woman with the 
issue of blood “touched the cowl on his head and was healed imme¬ 
diately.” 15 The idea is the same when John tells us of the monk Menas 
whose body, after death, gives off a sweet-smelling fragrance: “The 
whole place where the saint was resting was filled with fragrance. . . . 
We all saw that fragrant myrrh was flowing like two fountains from 


u 27.ii, 13 (1109C). 

12 29.2 (1148BC). 

13 Regarding the death of the soul, cf. Basil, * OpiXia 6n ovk £gtiv ahioq z<x>v kclkcov 
6 Oedq 1 (PG 31.345A). Cf. also Gregory of Sinai, Chapters 34 and 37 and Palamas 
(On Divine and Divinizing Participation 8) who speaks of the death of the soul here and 
now. 

14 16.20 (929A). 

15 Ch. 41. The reference to the Bioq . . . Avzcovfov zov MeydXov by Athanasios is 
70 (PG 26.9410); cf. also 92 (972C-73A); cf. also Theodoret, <PiX6deo<; \Iazopta ; Pal¬ 
ladios 7.4 (1365D); Aphraate, 8, 13 (1376D); and Peter 9.15 (1388B); History of Monastics 
8; Apollo 6; 13 John 9; Palladios, Aavoaika, Domnenos 84; Barsanuphios 123 and 174; 
Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas , 63 and Life of Euthymios, 40; John Moschos, Aeijucov, 
Kosmas 40 (PG 87.2893A) and John 87 (PG 2944CD); 'Ano<p0£ypaza, Arsenios 42 (PG 
65.105D-08B). On relics, cf. Gregory Palamas, IJpdg Aiovtjoiov 5 and Triads 2.2.12. 
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his precious feet.” 16 Chrysostom has this to say about the effect of 
grace on the relics of the saints: “It flows from the soul to the body, 
and from the body to the clothes, and from the clothes to the sandals, 
and from the sandals to the shadows.” 17 John's theology of the body 
enables him to see in the transfiguration of the dead monk, a resurrec¬ 
tion before the Resurrection. This is pointed out still more strictly 
in the example of the empty tomb of Hesychios the Horebite (cf. 
Gen 5.24). 18 The monk Menas' sweat and toil became like ‘myrrh' 
anointing his body which, while still alive, was dying and being buried 
constantly for Christ in anticipation of its resurrection: “the sweat of 
his toils was offered as myrrh to God and truly accepted as myrrh by 
God.” 19 Barsanuphios says of such ascetics: “They labored, they were 
magnified, they were glorified, they were illumined, they lived because 
they first died.” 20 In this respect, the Fathers transcend the Platonist 
soma-sema scheme in an extreme, nevertheless effective, manner: the 
monk does not treat his body as a tomb but is rather, together with 
his body, completely entombed in order to be completely risen. Thus 
death gives way to resurrection which is linked to, though not con¬ 
founded with, the resurrection of the dead on the Last Day. 

Although this transfiguration of the body, of the saints' bodies, is 
not permanent, we are in a position to see more than a mere glimpse 
of the Uncreated Light. We experience other first fruits of the Last 
Things, other gifts which were lost with the Fall. This will be understood 
more clearly in considering an important section of the thirtieth Step 
where John describes the effect of God’s loving grace on the body: 
God’s love can consume and ravish the heart (Song of Songs 4.9) but 
it can also, and above all, be the cause of a bright and cheerful counte¬ 
nance. 21 John’s ascetic theology is at one with his dogmatic theology. 
Following the patristic tradition, he closely links faith and moral be¬ 
havior. 22 He knows very well that corruptibility is a result of man’s 
fall and, technical though it may seem, this doctrinal point is vital for 
spirituality. It means that to the extent that man overcomes sin, in his 
deification through grace, corruptibility and illness can diminish. Here 
and now, the ‘outer’ man experiences the same as ‘the soul.’ The relation 


16 4.29 (697C). 

17 'Ofiikia 1, PG 63.469-70. 

18 Cf. 6.20 (797A). 

19 4.49 (697C). 

20 Barsanuphios 120. Cf. also Theodoret, <PiXoQeo<; ' Iaxopia , Symeon the Elder, 
6, 9 (1361D). 

21 30.11 (1157AC). 

22 Cf. also 30.14 (1157C). 
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between the two resembles “a mirror” (esoptron): “even his outward 
appearance in the body, as in a kind of mirror, shows the splendor of 
the soul.” 23 The classical example in patristic literature is the Life 
of Anthony in which Athanasios says that Anthony’s body had not 
deteriorated after twenty years of austere askesis and that his health 
was in good condition right up to the end of his life. The effect of 
God’s grace literally shone on Anthony’s face: “For since his soul 
was undisturbed, so too were his outer senses; and even his face shone 
as if from the joy of his soul.” 24 Moreover, the ascetic may also no 
longer wish to eat. This does not mean that his body is treated as 
less important than his soul or as a trivial part of the human person, 
but that his whole person is directed by eros to Another, an action 
which impels him to “forget” to eat or which makes food no longer 
necessary. 25 To understand this we only have to look at bodily eros 
and how it affects man. As the Life of John the Hesychast states: 
“God is able to prepare a feast in the desert” (Ps 77.18f.). 26 Bar- 
sanuphios says of saintly ascetics: “They are not grieved by hunger, 
thirst or by any other earthly thing; for they have been set free from 
every crime, passion and sin in life. Their food and drink and clothing 
is the Holy Spirit.” 27 Sleep, too, does not hinder our union with God 
in deification, when we have acquired what John calls “bodiless bodies” 
(asomata somata ), 28 that is to say when our bodies are transfigured: 
“I sleep because nature requires this, but my heart is awake (Song of 
Songs 5.2) in the abundance of my love.” 29 What modern psycho¬ 
logy from Breuer and Freud onwards says about sleep and the subcon¬ 
scious, John has said in his own way centuries ago. But John has not 


23 30.11 (U57AC). A similar notion is found in Isaac the Syrian, Mystic Treatises 
(p. 349). 

2A BiO(; Avxcoviov 67 (PG 26.940AB); cf. also 14 and 93 (864 and 973AB). There are 
similar examples in other Fathers: cf. Makarios, 'OpiXia 12, 8 and 17, 2. Theodoret, 
€>iX66eoq Toxopia, Markianos, 3,18 (1337A) and Julian Sabas, 2, 14 (1317A); Toxopia 
Movax&v 2, Abba Or 1; 6, Theon 1; 8, Apollo 52; 1, John of Lykopolis 46; 11 Sourous 
6 and 17, Isidore 3 which is also mentioned in Palladios, Aavoaikd 71, PG 34.1177D-78A; 
Diadochos, Ke<pa\aia 25; Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, 5; 24; 77; 71; Life of 
Euthymios, 40. Cf. also Kallistos/Ignatios, Ke<paXaia 90. 

25 30.11 (1157AC). Cf. also "Ano^rnara, Nau 149-50 (1908, p. 51) and 175 (1908, 
p. 266-68); Toxopia povaytiv, Prol. 7; First Greek Life 89; John Moschos, Aeipcbv, 
Theodore 54 (PG 87.2908D-09A). Cf. also Symeon the New Theologian, ’H$ik6<;, 1. 

26 p. 211, 1-13. Cf. also Toxopia povax&v, 11, Sourous 5 and 12, Helle 15 where as¬ 
cetics are fed by an angel. 

27 Barsanuphios 173 and 78. Cf. also Barsanuphios 36; Toxopia povax&v 1; John of 
Lykopolis 17 and 46; 8, Apollo 5; 2, Abba Or 9; 10, Patermuthios 8; 13, John 4 and 
25, Piammonas 3. All these passages refer to ascetics who do not eat much or are fed 
by angels. 

28 30:6 (1156D). Cf. also 27:26 (1101A). 

29 30:7 (1156D). 
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analyzed any particular person, let alone a sick person. He has ‘ana¬ 
lyzed,’ ‘observed,’ and ‘examined,’ in his cell in the Sinaite desert, the 
deified, transfigured sinner, the genuine human person. And he as¬ 
sures us that we are all potentially like Christ on Mount Tabor. It is 
Christ who is the fully healthy man because he is God-Man. John’s 
psychology is not ‘pessimistic’; it is a psychology of light, grace and 
hope. 

The seemingly dualistic statements in the Ladder ; then, are to be 
seen in the light of the New Testament distinction between flesh and 
spirit, rather than in the light of any body-soul dichotomy. Even while 
using predominantly negative language, John’s is basically a unitary 
view; to be more precise it is dialectical. The body is an adversary and 
a friend. Although marred by the Fall, the body remains God’s crea¬ 
tion and, following Christ’s Incarnation, it is called to share in the glory 
of his Resurrection. It can be seen that the consideration of “the body’’ 
shows a configuration of divine and human acts in which Christ’s In¬ 
carnation opens the way to man’s conquest over the body in askesis 
and offers hope for the restoration of the stricken body in the final 
Resurrection. 

While the monks in the prison (see Step five) may seem to us like 
“fools’’ for Christ, they know that if they have not undergone this death 
and resurrection to live truly, they will remain dead. Their effort to 
teach us something very fundamental by their extreme acts of ‘folly’ 
is a way of being punished for the sins in this life so as not to suffer 
the pains of hell thereafter (cf. Tobit 13.2). 30 They are aware that, 
after all, they lie in hell here and now. But as one anticipates hell and 
lives in it, one also anticipates and lives in paradise, in the light of resur¬ 
rection. An Athonite monk once told me that one wears out one’s body 
in askesis in order to tear away the flesh from the earthly and sinful 
desires; and in this ‘wearing out,’ in the continual struggle—day and 
night, with the endless services, hundreds of prostrations, fasting and 
bodily labor—one senses that “something heavenly occurs even within 
the body.” It is felt that death is being conquered in the here and now. 
Death is life-giving; one lives out Holy Friday and Sunday of the Resur¬ 
rection all in one. This monk was simply experiencing what hundreds 
of monks have done throughout the centuries, what John experienced 
in the desert of Sinai: the flesh is to be crucified with Christ (Mt 
10.37-38, 16.24-25), buried and taken down to Hades; it is as odorous 
as “the four-day-old” corpse of Lazaros (Jn 11.39), so as to acquire 
the fragrant myrrh of grace in being resurrected with him (Rom 6.6-11; 
Gal 2.20). Resurrection is ‘three-days-old’ or ‘threefold,’ which for John 


30 Cf. 5:5 (768Df.) and 7:66 (816B). 
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signifies a victory not over the body but over the flesh, over man’s en¬ 
tire fallen nature—body, soul and spirit. 31 He asks his reader: “I ask 
you to consider this question: who is greater, he who dies and rises 
again, or he who does not die at all? Those who extol the latter are 
deceived, for Christ both died and rose.” 32 In other words, man’s way 
of life should be that of Christ himself who is our Archetype. This idea 
is reflected in earlier authors: Barsanuphios says that Christ is our ‘type,’ 
and he wants us to ascend his cross. 33 The monk’s life is a life lived 
out on the cross and the monk is the authentic ‘crusader’ ( stavro - 
phoros) 34 Abba Dorotheos asks: “What else is the cross but complete 
mortification which is achieved by our faith in Christ?” 35 In the same 
vein, Symeon the New Theologian states challengingly: “Die and live. 
Do you not want to? Well, then you are already dead.” 36 This offers 
us a concise and pithy conclusion to John’s own view about the signifi¬ 
cance of the body and the flesh as realms of the divinely ordained full¬ 
ness of the human person and at the same time of his liability to cor¬ 
ruption. The body is an instrument of life (soma) and death (sarx) alike; 
and one can be alive even while being dead, and one can be dead even 
while being alive. 


3l IIpdg Iloipiva 100 (1205B). Cf. also Dorotheos, Discourses 17, 177. 

32 15:30 (888A). 

33 Barsanuphios 156 and 48. Cf. also Mark the Monk, Llpdc, NircdXaov vovOemai y/o- 
XCo<peAeT<; 7 (PG 65.1040A). 

34 The word stavrophoros is used by Basil, AoKrjriKdi 1 (PG 31.625D) and Ps. Athana- 
sios, Bfoq 'Ayiaq ZvyKkr^TiKfjq 17 (PG 28.1529D). For the crucifixion of oneself, cf. 
Basil, Longer Rules 6, 1 (PG 31.925C-28A); Gregory the Theologian, TJepi rct>v iripcov 
(PG 37.1451-77, esp. lines 3-4); Cassian, Institutes 4, 34 and Conferences 8, 3. 

35 Discourses 1, 17. 

36 'HdiKdq 11 . 
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THE BYZANTINE MONASTIC TYPIKA 1 currently being translated 
and annotated by Dumbarton Oaks with a grant from the National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities span a period of about six hundred years, 
from shortly after 800 to about 1400. Throughout this period, participa¬ 
tion by lay benefactors in the erection of monasteries remained indispen¬ 
sable. Nevertheless, there was an important change in the form of 
organization of Byzantine monasteries, thanks in part to the ec¬ 
clesiastical reform movement of the late eleventh century promoted by, 
among others, Leo, metropolitan of Chalcedon, John, patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, and Nicholas Grammatikos, patriarch of Constantinople. I 2 The 
reformers were able to convince many lay benefactors that it was im¬ 
proper for them to insist on the financial perquisites which their 


I have employed the following abbreviations in the notes. BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift; 
IRA IK. Izvestua Russkago Archeologicheskago Instituta v Konstantmople ; OCP' Orien- 
taha Christiana Periodica ; REB: Revue des Etudes byzantines ; ZR VI = Zbormk radoba 
Vizantioloshkog instituta Canonical citations are from G A Rhalles and M. Potles, 2ov- 
xaypa xebv defcov Kai iepcov Kavdvcov , 6 vols (Athens, 1852-59) = R&P. Some monastic 
typika and patriarchal documents are cited from F Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et 
diplomata graeca medu aevi sacra et prof ana , 6 vols (Vienna, 1860-90) = MM 

*K A Manaphes, MovaoxripiaKd xvniKd—AiaOrjKai (Athens, 1970), pp. 178-92 pro¬ 
vides the most complete list of these documents, though it does not include all of those 
included in the Dumbarton Oaks/N E.H. translation project. Older lists by R. Janin, 
“Le monachisme byzantin au moyen age. Commende et typica (X c -Xl\ c siecle),” REB 
22 (1964) 5-44, and Placide de Meester, “Les typiques de fondation,” Studi bizantini 
e neoellenici 6 (1940) 498-508 are still worth consultation. 

2 See my “A Byzantine Ecclesiastical Reform Movement/* Medievaiia et Humanistica 
n s 12 (1984) 1-16; for the leaders of the reform, see P. Stephanou, “Le proces de L6on 
de ChalcSdoine,” OCP 9 (1943) 5-64, Paul Gautier, “Jean V l’Oxite, patnarche d*An- 
tioche, notice biographique,’* REB 22 (1964) 128-57, Jean Darrouzes, “Dossier sur le 
chansticanat,** m Polychronion, Festschrift Franz Dolger (Heidelberg, 1966), pp. 150-65. 
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ancestors had seen as their just reward for the considerable expense 
of erecting and managing religious institutions. 

The traditional proprietary form of organization for monasteries 
and other philanthropic institutions gained great popularity because it 
enabled benefactors to establish credit for the creation of a religious 
foundation while simultaneously setting up a sort of perpetual trust, 
sometimes abetted by imperial grants of tax immunity, which could 
be counted upon to pay financial dividends for themselves and their 
descendants . 3 While canon law, insofar as benefactors respected it, 
prohibited conversions of religious facilities into secular dwellings , 4 the 
owners of private monasteries could always expect to retire to their 
foundations at the conclusion of their careers, and many prominent 
individuals did just that, especially when they fell out of favor at 
court . 5 

Proprietary foundations by their very nature remained very depen¬ 
dent upon the prosperity, piety and longevity of their founding families. 
As celibates committed to lives of apostolic poverty, founders who were 
themselves monks faced even more difficult problems in planning for 
the well-being of their foundations after their own deaths. So even 
before the reform, monks were in the forefront of those private benefac¬ 
tors who had begun to search for an alternative form of organization 
that would be more supportive of the religious functions of their 
foundations . 6 

A long tradition of rivalry between the founders of private religious 
institutions and the local bishops evidently foreclosed the possibility 
these foundations could be entrusted for administration to the ec¬ 
clesiastical hierarchy. Since the late sixth century, some benefactors had 
sought out the patriarch of Constantinople as a spiritual overseer, but 


3 For the importance of monasteries as sources of revenue, see Paul Lemerle, “Un 
aspect du rdle des monasteres a Byzance Les monasteres donnes a des laics, les 
charisticaires,” Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres . Comptes rendus des stances 
de Tannee 1967, janvier-mars (Paris, 1967), 9-28, esp 13, n. 2 

4 C. ChaL (451), c. 24 (R&P 2.271), C Trull (692), c. 49 (R&P 2.423), C. Nicean. 2 
(787), c 13 (R&P 2 612). 

5 E.g., Phihppikos, brother-in-law of Emperor Maurice (582-602), who retired to his 
monastery upon the murder of his impenal relative, for which see Theophanes, 
Chronographia a.m. 6086, 6098, ed. Karl de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 272, 293 The 
protovestiarios Symeon, a courtier of Constantine VIII (1025-1028) who fled to his 
monastery when he fell out of favor with Michael IV (1034-1041) provides an example 
of this use from the early eleventh century, for which see John Skylitzes, Synopsis 
historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin-New York, 1973), p. 396. 

^or some interim solutions, see Emil Herman, “Ricerche sulle istituzioni monastiche 
bizantme. Typika ktetorika, canstican e monasten ‘liberi’,” OCP 6 (1940) 293-375, esp. 
335-38. 
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this was more a device for circumventing the canonically-sanctioned 
oversight of the local bishops than a genuine resort to patriarchal 
protection. 7 

The submission of private foundations to the emperor or high im¬ 
perial officials came to appear a more palatable alternative. 8 The 
emperor, like the patriarch, was powerful enough to be counted upon 
for occasional, effective intervention, but also sufficiently distant as 
to preclude constant meddling in the affairs of these foundations. It 
is less clear why founders would prefer, as they apparently did, the pro¬ 
tection of an imperial governor (oTpatTiydc;) or judge (KpiTifc) to that 
of a local bishop or metropolitan. 

As it transpired, it was out of the milieu of monasteries under im¬ 
perial patronage that the essential innovations were developed from 
which a new category of monastic foundations arose, neither private 
nor imperial in the traditional sense, nor constituent parts of the public 
church system. 9 In his typikon for the Lavra Monastery (datable to 
973-75), 10 Saint Athanasios the Athonite claims that it was at his own 
urging that Emperor Nikephoros Phokas (963-69) inserted the follow¬ 
ing language in the chrysobull he granted for that imperial foundation 
in 964: 

We decree that after us this lavra is to be under the mastery of the 
most pious monk Athanasios, except that while our majesty is still 
living we wish that his most pious monk is to be the undisturbed 
kathegoumenos of this lavra and of the eighty monks in the cells 
around the lavra ... In no way at any time will we allow anyone 
from a foreign lavra or monastery to be made hegoumenos in it, 
nor after our death do we wish it to be permitted to be granted 
to a secular or ecclesiastical personage or monk or subordinated 


7 For patriarchal charters of foundation, known as crcavpontfyia , see Placide de 
Meester, De monachico statu mxta disciplinam byzantinam (Vatican City, 1942), pp. 
119-35. 

8 Nikon the Metanoite, Aiadtjrcri , ed. Sp. Lampros, Nioq EXXrfvopvijpojv, 3 (1906) 
223-28, Nikodemos of Nea Gephyra, Geo/uof, ed. D.A. Zakythinos, 'EXXrjvucd, 15 (1957) 
99-100 

9 Discussed by P.I. Panagiotakos, Evoxrjiua rov iKKXrjoiaoriKOv Sikcu'od, Vol. 4: Td 
dfcaiov rcvv povax cuv (Athens, 1957), pp 308-10, 325-26, 406-25, J. Moutzoures, “Ta 
xapiaxiKfc KaUXeuOepa ^lOvaoTl ^ ipla, ,, GeoXoyta 35 (1964) 87-123, 271-87, esp. 95-8, 
Meester, De monachico , pp. 104-06, 136-67, and Joannes Komdares, Td SiKaiov rfjq 
povaoxrfptaKtjq nepiovai'aq And rov pixpi Kai rov lf v akbvoq (Athens, 1979), pp. 
173-79. 

10 Ed Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fur die Geschichte der Athoskloster (Leipzig, 
1894), pp. 102-22. 
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to a secular or ecclesiastical personage or monk or subordinated 
to another monastery, but on the contrary it is to be free (feXeuB^pa) 
and self-governing (auxoSeoTtoxoc;), in accordance with our inten¬ 
tion and command. 11 

Later in this same document, Saint Athanasios explains why he in¬ 
sisted upon these provisions: 

For no other [reason] had we advised the thrice-blessed emperor 
to pronounce this than so the lavra would not be subject to some 
other person. Neither patriarch nor sakkelarios (treasurer) nor any 
other person of influence is to choose the hegoumenos, but this 
[lavra] is to be self-governing (ainoSeorcotoc;) and independent 
(auxe^ououx;), as we have said. 12 

Although generous and far-sighted imperial patronage made possi¬ 
ble the innovative constitution of this monastery, there can be no 
mistaking the hand of private initiative in its inspiration. 

A generation later the dangers to the well-being of traditional private 
foundations posed by the operation of the state-sponsored program of 
institutional renovations known as the charistike 13 was to provide a 
powerful incentive for other patrons to adopt this new form of organiza¬ 
tion. It would appear that these new foundations were among the few 
which succeeded in escaping harm 14 at the hands of this well- 
intentioned program, originally developed by Emperor Basil II 
(976-1025) and Patriarch Nicholas II Chrysoberges (980-92) for the im¬ 
provement (PeXxfcoan;) and maintenance (cn3aaoi<;) of monasteries and 
philanthropic institutions in need of structural repairs. The developers 
hoped to make these renovations attractive to prospective benefactors 
by allowing them to keep the surplus revenues of the properties attached 
to the foundations. By the end of Basil IPs reign, the greed of unworthy 
participants had overshadowed the original purposes, 15 but the 
charistike had become institutionalized, the financial base for a new 


u Typikon, ed. Meyer, p. 106, lines 31-36 and p 107, lines 11-16 = Franz Dolger, 
Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches (Mumch-Berhn, 1924-32), No 704. 
n Typikon, ed. Meyer, p. 109, lines 6-11. 

13 For the charistike , see Lemerle, “Charisticaires, pp. 9-28, Helene Ahrweiler, 
“Charisticariat et autres formes d’attnbution de fondations pieuses aux X^XFsiecles,” 
ZR VI10 (1967) 1-27, and my own “The Crisis of Byzantine Ecclesiastical Foundations, 
964-1025,” Byzantinische Forschungen 9 (1983) forthcoming 
14 So John of Antioch, Oratio de monasterns laicis non tradendis, ed. Paul Gautier, 
“R£quisitoire du patnarche Jean d’Antioche contre le charisticariat,” REB 33 (1975) 
77-131, at 109. 

15 Evident from Alexios Studites, Hypomnema A '(1027) (R&P 5.20-21) 
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class of influential courtiers like Michael Psellos and Constantine 
Leichoudes 16 and hence unchallengeable without a fundamental 
change in attitude about the permissibility of diversion of the income 
of religious foundations for enjoyment by the laity. 

Throughout the eleventh century until the 1080s when the stirrings 
of reform began to bring about just such a change of attitude, the in¬ 
dependent and self-governing foundations stood as convincing 
demonstrations that it was possible for the Byzantine church to enjoy 
the benefits of lay financial assistance without tolerating the evils of 
private profiteering in monastic institutions. The benefactors who chose 
to set up new religious foundations in this period thus had a viable alter¬ 
native to the traditional proprietary form of organization. 

Two of the surviving typika from the close of this period illustrate 
the choice between the old and new forms of organization which face 
religious benefactors. The first of these is Michael Attaliates’ diataxis 
(testament) of 1077 for the ptochotropheion or ‘‘almshouse” at Rhai- 
destos, a traditional private ecclesiastical foundation. 17 The author’s 
assertion of his consecration of the ptochotropheion to almighty God 
notwithstanding, it is clear that Attaliates viewed his foundation as an 
integral part of his personal estate which he intended to bequeath to his 
son Theodore. Moreover, Theodore was to head the foundation as its 
director or ptochotrophos . 18 Subsequently, Theodore would be suc¬ 
ceeded in office by the direct line of his heirs. He and the direct line were 
to have the right of kyriotes or “dominion” over the foundation. 19 In 
default of direct heirs, collaterals were to succeed, but they were limited 
to the status of ephors or “guardians” of the foundation. 20 Only in 
the event that both the direct and the collateral lines of his descendants 
were to die out was Attaliates prepared to allow the foundation to fend 
for itself as an independent and autonomous institution. 21 


16 See Ahrweiler, “Chansticariat,” pp. 10, 16, 24-27 

17 Ed. Paul Gautier, “La Diataxis de Michel Attaliate,” REB 39 (1981) 5-143. Special 
studies by Paul Lemerle, Cinq Etudes sur le Xfsihcle byzanttn (Pans, 1977), pp. 67-112 
and by Waldemar Nissen, Die Diataxis des Michael Attaleiates von 1077 (Jena, 1894). 
For the founder, see E. Th Tsolakis, “Das Geschichtswerk des Michael Attaleiates und 
die Zeit seiner Abfassung,” Byzantina 2 (1970) 251-68, “Aus dem Leben des Michael 
Attaleiates (seine Heimatstadt, sein Geburts-und Todesjahr), ,, BZ 58 (1965) 3-10, 
A. Kazhdan, “Sotsialnu vozzreniya Michaela Attaliata,” ZRVI 17 (1976) 1-53, now 
translated by Simon Franklin in Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 23-86. 

18 Diataxis, ed. Gautier, lines 286-91, 348-51, 387-91; cf. 324-30. 

19 Diataxis, lines 317-22. 

20 Diataxis, lines 361-69, cf. 326-30. 

2l Diataxis f lines 398-423, 935-39, cf. 1609-20 
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Perhaps Attaliates’ fondness for Theodore kept him from adopt¬ 
ing an independent charter for the ptochotropheion modelled on those 
of other contemporary institutions of this sort. Indeed Attaliates ex¬ 
pressed complete confidence in his son in the diataxis. He alone of the 
future directors of the foundation was to be immune from deposition. 
In Attaliates’ own words, 4 ‘[He] is exempt from rendering an account 
and [is] in every way immovable from this divine inheritance.” 22 At¬ 
taliates only forbade Theodore to alienate the foundation to someone 
outside the family or to disregard his instructions as laid down in the 
diataxis . The provision of the diataxis which awards Theodore and At¬ 
taliates’ direct heirs with two-thirds of the surplus revenues of the found¬ 
ation after the expenses mandated by the diataxis had been discharged 
serves to emphasize the proprietary nature of this foundation. 23 The 
founder was much less generous to collateral heirs, however. Those who 
might chance to find themselves directing the foundation were restricted 
to two monks’ stipends and one hundred and fifty modii of barley. 24 

Not being a naive man, Attaliates foresaw the possibility that one 
of his descendents might prove to be an unfit director for the founda¬ 
tion. He was careful to establish grounds for removal of such an un¬ 
suitable director: embezzlement of funds, failure to protect the foun¬ 
dation’s properties, or neglect of structural maintenance. 25 Again, 
Theodore was to receive special treatment. The diataxis reads: “There 
is not to be any expulsion [in his case]; rather he is to make reparations 
quietly and exactly.” 26 In an unusual display of open-mindedness, At¬ 
taliates was willing to allow the appointment of a female director to 
head the foundation if a suitable male candidate could not be found 
among his relatives to replace an unworthy heir. 27 To mollify such a 
displaced director, however, Attaliates allowed him a small annual pen¬ 
sion, equivalent to a monk’s salary, as compensation for his loss of 
rights. 28 

As a practical matter the director’s authority must have been beyond 
challenge. Yet Attaliates did try to curb the heir’s authority somewhat 


22 Diataxis, lines 287-88. 

23 Diataxis, lines 602-18. 

24 Diataxis, lines 368-69. 

25 Diataxis, lines 295-301, 893-920 

26 Diataxis, lines 323-24, cf. 921-34. 

21 Diataxis, lines 301-04, 1091-98 

2% Diataxis, lines 919-20; cf. Nicholas I Mystikos, Ep. 119 (914-18), ed. R J.H. Jenkins 
and L G. Westerink (Washington, D.C., 1973), in which this patriarch recommends the 
payment of a paramythia (an ecclesiastical pension) by the bishop of Patras as compen¬ 
sation for the abrogation of a patron’s nghts. 
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by affirming the immunity of both the hegoumenos and the steward 
from arbitrary dismissal. Attabates* descendants could not remove these 
officials except for an extremely serious offense such as a lapse into 
heresy, sexual misconduct, or the display of “contempt or arrogance” 
towards his heir. 29 The inclusion of the last-named offense suggests 
that prudent officials would still have to behave with great deference 
towards the real masters of the proprietary institution. 

The danger posed by the charistike to the future independence of 
his foundation evidently was very much in Attaliates* mind as he com¬ 
posed his diataxis . 30 Attaliates, who was himself the charistikarios of 
several small churches mentioned in the diataxis , 31 evidently held no 
illusions about the goodwill of his fellow participants in this program. 
He took the precaution of obtaining imperial chrysobulls 32 from 
Michael VII Doukas (1075) and Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1079) at 
least in part in an attempt to avert the imposition of a charistikarios 
by an emperor or a patriarch after his death. 

Although he was aware of the possibility of adopting an indepen¬ 
dent constitution for his foundation, Attaliates rejected this except as 
a last resort upon decease of all his heirs. Instead he chose the tradi¬ 
tional form of organization and entrusted the ptochotropheion to the 
goodwill of his descendants. 

In 1083, hardly six years after Attaliates composed his diataxis 
another Byzantine philanthropist Gregory Pakourianos drew a typikon 
for his monastery of the Theotokos Petritzionitissa according to the 
independent and self-governing form of organization. 33 Pakourianos 
was among the astute private benefactors who realized that only a com¬ 
plete break with the traditions of private management of ecclesiastical 
institutions would solve the old dilemma of assuring protection for these 
foundations from outside predators without handing over too much 
power to heirs who could themselves prove unscrupulous or corrupt. 
In fact, the typikon explicitly bars all relatives of the founder from ex¬ 
ercising any financial rights in the institution. 34 


29 Diataxis, lines 669-76 
^Diataxis, lines 248-62. 

31 Diataxis, lines 506-17 

32 Ed Paul Gautier, “Diataxis,” pp 101-23 = Dolger, Regesten Nos 1005, 1042 
33 Ed Paul Gautier, “Le typikon du s6baste Gregoire Pakourianos,” REB 42 (1984), 
5-145. Special studies by Lemerle, Cinq etudes, pp 115-91, V A Arutyunova-Findanyan, 
Typik Grigorua Pakuriana (Yerevan, 1978), K Loumouri, Kistom Gruzinskogo Petricon- 
skogo Monastyria (Tbilisi, 1981) For the founder, see Basile Skoulatos, Lespersonnages 
byzantins de VAlexiade (Louvain, 1980), pp 112-15 
34 Typikon, ed Gautier, lines 1143-55 
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This typikon forthrightly censures Pakourianos’ contemporaries like 
Attaliates who erected foundations of the traditional proprietary form 
of organization. 35 The author observes from his personal experience 
that a founder who attempted to keep an institution as an integral part 
of the family patrimony was condemning his foundation to bitter litiga¬ 
tion among his heirs over the rights of ownership. The courts which 
resolved such disputes, moreover, could not be depended upon to prefer 
worthy heirs to worthless ones, who might just happen to have better 
legal claims to the foundation. 

To have true independence, Pakourianos thought it necessary for 
the institution to be independent not only of disciplinary subordina¬ 
tion to the ecclesiastical hierarchy (as Attaliates and his predecessors 
had realized) but also of accountability to Pakourianos’ heirs. To 
achieve this Pakourianos had to turn over an unusual amount of 
authority to the hegoumenos ; the superior of the institution’s religious 
community, provide him with security of tenure, and entrust him with 
the administration of the foundation’s endowment. 36 Pakourianos 
wanted the hegoumenos to be the real master of the foundation. He 
was to control the distribution of salaries to the monks in the com¬ 
munity. His overseers were to manage the clusters of endowed proper¬ 
ties. He could be deposed only for embezzlement of funds or failure 
to observe the typikon. 

In choosing the independent form of organization for his monastery, 
Pakourianos was assuming a much greater financial sacrifice for himself 
and his heirs than was customary. For himself Pakourianos retained 
only a few traditional perquisites as founder’s rights such as privilege 
of burial within the church, commemorative masses for his soul, and 
preferential consideration for his relatives for admission as 
postulants. 37 

The grounds for Pakourianos’ choice of the independent and self- 
governing constitution for his foundation seem to have been eminently 
practical ones. Basically, his own experience had shown him that pro¬ 
prietary foundations were prey to the machinations of unscrupulous 
heirs, prone to harmful litigation, and too easily diverted from their 
appointed missions. For the moment, there was hardly a trace of an 
ideological justification for the choice. 

The campaigns of the reformers changed all that. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury the independent and self-governing form of organization became 


35 Typikon , lines 1179-89 

36 Typikon , lines 524-31, 808-910, 1248-70 

37 Typikon, lines 204-05, 314-24, 1287-1383, 1434-57 
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the rule for the most important foundations of monasteries and philan¬ 
thropic institutions. 38 So popular did this form of organization 
become that even members of the ruling Komnenian dynasty such as 
Irene Komnene, wife of Alexios Komnenos, and John II Komnenos, 
his son, adopted independent constitutions for their foundations in the 
extant typika for the nunnery of Theotokos Kecharitomene and the 
monastery of Christ Pantocrator. 39 This is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that Alexios Komnenos had initially been opposed to 
the views of Leo of Chalcedon and other radical leaders of the Byzan¬ 
tine ecclesiastical reform movement. 40 Yet Leo’s historic assertion that 
all alienations of consecrated property were manifest impiety 41 finds 
a clear echo in Irene Komnene’s typikon: 

Moreover I wish all things consecrated or which will be consecrated 
to the nunnery or which will accrue in any way [to it]—not just 
immovable property, but also movable property—is to remain im¬ 
movable and inalienable from it, not to be donated, not to be ex¬ 
changed, not to be sold, not to be alienated at any time whatso¬ 
ever, even if two-fold or three-fold or ten-fold should be the thing 
given in exchange for the alienation. For manifestly it is sacrilege 
to do such a thing, or to permit it, and the person who does it, 
or permits it, be he an emperor, patriarch, or archon, private in¬ 
dividual or hegoumene of the convent or one of the nuns in it, this 
one will have to render accounts to the fearsome and righteous 
Judge ... 42 

With these views so firmly held, there could no longer be any tolerance 
for the siphoning off of “surplus” revenues for the benefit of founder 


38 E g., the hypotyposxs of the monastery of Saint John Phoberos, ed. A.I. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes Petropohtanae (St. Petersburg, 1913), pp. 1-88, esp. 
51, the typikon of Leo of Nauphon for the convent of Theotokos tes Areias, ed. G A. 
Choras, 7f &y(a fiovrf 'Apeiaq Navnkfov (Athens, 1975), pp 244-52, esp. 250-51; the 
typikon of the monastery of Saint Mamas, ed. S. Eustratiades, ' EXkrjviKa , 1 (1928) 
245-314, esp. 266; and the typikon of Isaak Komnenos for the monastery of the Theotokos 
Kosmosoteira, ed. L Petit, IRAIK 13 (1908) 17-77, esp 37-38. 

39 Irene Komnene, Tvnucdv xffq oepaopfaq povrfq rffg vnepayfag Beotokov t fjq 
Kexapnop^vrjg, ed. MM (Vienna, 1887), 5, pp 327-91, at 332-33; John II Komnenos, 
TvniKdv rrf<; fiaotXiKrfg povfjg too IJavzoKpdzopog , ed. Paul Gautier, “Le typikon du 
Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” REB 32 (1974) 1-145, at 127-28 

^Cf. I. Sakkehon, ‘‘D£cret d’Alexis Comnene portant deposition de Leon, metropoh- 
tam de Chalcedome,” Bulletin de correspondance hellemque 2 (1878) 102-28, and Paul 
Gautier, “Diatribes de Jean POxite contre Alexis I er Comnene,” REB 28 (1970) 5-55. 

41 Sakkehon, “Decret,” p 123 

42 Irene Komnene, Typikon , ed. MM 5.339 17-25; cf John of Antioch, Oratio Ch. 11, 
ed. Gautier, “Riquisitoire,” p. 111. 
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or heirs. The independent and self-governing foundations soon came 
to eclipse the traditional foundations in popularity, and they were to 
retain their status as the preeminent religious foundations of Byzan¬ 
tium for as long as the empire survived. 

It was for these foundations that most of the extant typika were 
composed, and the Dumbarton Oaks translation project promises to 
enlarge greatly our knowledge of their organization, administration and 
religious life as well as make the texts themselves better known to a 
broader audience of contemporary scholars. 
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The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime 1917-1982 . By Dimitry 
Pospielovsky. Volumes 1 & 2. With a Preface by John Meyendorff. 
Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984. Pp. 535. 
Paperbound, $17.95 (set). 


Anyone dealing with the history of the contemporary Orthodox 
Church must come to grips with the situation of the Russian Orthodox 
Church under the Soviet regime today. In order to understand that situa¬ 
tion, one must understand the history of the Russian Orthodox Church 
from the time of the collapse of a czarist Russia that “claimed to be in¬ 
spired by Christian teachings” and the triumph of a new totalitarian 
state that affirmed atheism as a “precondition of social progress” (Pref¬ 
ace). Since 1917 the Russian Orthodox Church has been under con¬ 
stant murderous attack by the Communist state and its leadership and 
has struggled under the most incredibly barbarous treatment to sur¬ 
vive under governments that have done everything conceivable to 
destroy it. 

Dimitry Pospielovsky, Associate Professor of History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario in Canada, has presented us with a splen¬ 
did book, marvelously documented, clearly written and well organized 
in which we “have an attempt at objective synthesis, within which his¬ 
torical facts are described by a specialist in modern Russian social 
thought who also possesses true competence in and sensitivity to 
Orthodox canonical and spiritual traditions” (John Meyendorff, pp. 
7-8). Many samizdat documents, only recently made available, are 
used, and all the accessible sources are judiciously and masterfully 
used. 

Pospielovsky’s book will certainly contribute to a much better and 
more comprehensive understanding of contemporary Russian church 
history and will be very valuable too for understanding the work and 
place of Russian Orthodoxy in the diaspora, especially in North 
America. Its twelve chapters (seven in volume 1 and five in volume 
2) provide a wealth of information for the uninformed as well as 
the informed reader, and many, many insights. The subjects of 
those chapters are: (1) “The Revolution and the Church”; (2) “Left¬ 
ist Schisms within the Russian Orthodox Church”; (3) “Eradica¬ 
tion of the Best: Trials of the Church in the 1920s”; (4) “The 
Schisms on the Right”; (5) “The Holocaust of the 1930s”; (6) The 
Church during the Second World War: Soviet Territory”; (7) “The 
Church during the Second World War: German-occupied Terri¬ 
tory”; (8) “The Russian Churches in the Diaspora and the Mother 
Church”; (9) “The Russian Orthodox Church during the First Post- 
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war Decade”; (10) “New Trials: Krushchev’s Attack on the Church”; 
(11) “The Catacombs: The True Orthodox’ and other Currents”; 
and (12) “The Russian Orthodox Church, 1965-1982.” In addition, 
there are six important appendices that include (1) excerpts from 
Bishop Leonty of Chile’s “Political Controls over the Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union”; (2) excerpts from A. A. Valenti¬ 
nov’s The Black Book; (3) Letter to Priest P. F.; (4) decisions 
of the 1937 New York Sobor concerning the administration of the 
Metropolia; (5) the Address of Thanks to Adolph Hitler from 
Metropolitan Anastasy of the Karlovci Synod; and (6) the 1975 
amendments to the 1929 on religious associations. The bibliogra¬ 
phy of primary and secondary sources (pp. 501-16) is exemplary 
and the index is admirably much fuller than what one usually 
encounters. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is a martyred Church. Patriarch 
Tikhon, in January 19, 1918, issued his encyclical and with the full 
support of the faithful, excommunicated all those engaged in perse¬ 
cution in spreading hatred, and in fatricide. He was subsequently 
encouraged to confront Lenin on the first anniversary of the October 
Revolution with a recital of the atrocities of the Bolshevik regime. 
However, “the state retaliated: in the course of 1918-20 at least 
twenty-eight bishops were murdered. Thousands of clerics were im¬ 
prisoned or killed, and twelve thousand laymen were reported to have 
been killed for religious activities” (p. 38). Tikhon himself was placed 
under house arrest on May 6, 1922 when he was accused of resist¬ 
ing the confiscation of church property ordered by the state. Per¬ 
secution continued unabated and countless clergy and laity gave up 
their lives. In 1943 Sergii was elected patriarch and attempted to 
achieve legalization of the Church with the Soviet authorities, and 
thus be able to reopen seminaries, have a regular canonical adminis¬ 
tration, and a church press. The “registration” of religious bodies in 
the Soviet Union is crucial to their legal operation, and the history of 
the contemporary Russian Church has very much been the history of 
attempts of the Patriarchal Church to achieve a canonical administra¬ 
tion and resumption of its status as a legal body with Russian society, 
a status that it had been consistently refused until given de facto 
privileges during 1943-45, rights which were never confirmed de jure . 
The Sergite Concordat of 1943 provided for a church totally loyal and 
subservient to the State, and yet religious associations could not or¬ 
ganize any kind of central booking offices for the voluntary contri¬ 
butions of their adherents; carry out any compulsory collections; 
or conclude any kind of contract. Despite the recognition by Stalin of 
the Church’s contribution to Russian resistance to the Nazi invaders 
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and certain relaxation of attacks against the Church, in 1959 Krushchev 
again prepared a wholesale attack on religion that forced the Church 
“to remind the Soviet public and the Soviet authorities of the Church’s 
important historical contribution to Russian culture as well as to the 
forging of Russian statehood and Russian national consciousness, and 
to the patriotic cause of resisting foreign invasions, from the earliest 
pages of Russian history to World War II” (p. 333). The late controver¬ 
sial Metropolitan Nikodom’s policies paralleled Krushchev’s policies 
of peaceful coexistence and of expanding the Soviet Union’s contacts 
with the outside world (for example, by joining the WCC, the Prague 
Peace Conference, by establishing close links with the Vatican). The 
amendments to the laws of religion made public in 1975 made things 
more bureaucratic but they had the positive effect of giving the Church 
an approximation of the status of a legal person and also granting 
religious associations certain property acquisition rights. There has also 
been some ease in the oppressive taxation on church and clerical in¬ 
comes in recent years. 

The Soviets have been unable to eradicate the Russian Orthodox 
Church from their midst. Reports of increases of priestly ordinations 
and baptisms in the 1970s and 1980s seem to parallel hierarchical con¬ 
cern for the upbringing of children. Even though for the Soviets the 
Church can serve to persuade the outside world that there is religious 
freedom in the Soviet Union (thus improving its international image 
and encouraging tourism) and even if the Church is allowed by the Com¬ 
munist state to satisfy the religious needs of the old, semi-literate masses, 
it is “the area of political propaganda that the Soviet government finds 
the Church most useful—especially the international peace movement 
where it can promote its own foreign policy interests.” 

The Russian Church under the Soviet Regime ; 1917-1982 contains 
a wealth of information and analysis that this review can barely begin 
to suggest. Professor Pospielovsky presents honestly and critically the 
many problems that this church, its leadership, and its people in the 
Soviet Union and abroad have had to confront, including revolutionary 
turbulence, the restoration of canonical patriarchal administration, 
unbelievable persecution and attempts at massive annihilation, 
schismatic movements, “catacomb” groups, and intense ideological 
competition with Marxist atheism. The miracle is that the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church has survived at all. Its current existence is a monumen¬ 
tal tribute to the persistent loyalty and sacrifices of its Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian faithful. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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CHRISTENDOM IS DEEPLY DIVIDED on the issue of the significance 
of the rite of ordination which reveals different understandings of the 
nature of ministry and its permanence in the life of the Church. The 
underlying theological reason behind this division is the different models 
of ecclesiology that currently prevail in the churches as a result of a 
different understanding of the way in which Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are presently active in the world. Thus ministry must be seen in the 
greater context of ecclesiology from which it cannot be separated. It 
is also understandable that the various systems of ecclesiology cannot 
be independent of the historical and sociological contingencies in which 
the churches find themselves as a result of their mission and the con¬ 
text of their living. 1 2 This implies that the theological diversities, as 
well as the diversity of the historical and sociological contingencies 
of the world which have influenced the mode of church life, challenge 
us to accept as an inevitable reality the existence of diverse ecclesiolo- 
gies and church structures. However, despite some admirable ecu¬ 
menical efforts, the issue of what constitutes a legitimate diversity 
in ministry within a united church has not been resolved. For the 
Orthodox no such diversity can be accepted unless it has its roots 
in the tradition of the catholic Church as a legitimate development or 


1 It is widely agreed by Orthodox and Roman Catholic theologians that thinking about 
ministry is theology reflecting upon the Church. Thomas O’Meara, Theology of Ministry 
(New Jersey, 1983), p. 14; Bernard Cooke, Ministry to Word and Sacraments 
(Philadelphia, 1976), p. 1; John Meyendorff, “Church and Ministry” in Catholicity and 
the Church (New York, 1983), p. 52; Nikos A. Nissiotis, “Spirit, Church, and Ministry,” 
Theology Today 19 (1963). 

2 This thesis is well defended from a biblical perspective by the recent work of Ray¬ 
mond Brown, The Churches the Apostles Left Behind (New York, 1984). 
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extension. The Orthodox also believe that the ministry of the Church 
can only be justified on theological grounds and any sociological un¬ 
derstanding of it must be rejected. 

Today all churches are challenged to give a new account of the way 
in which their ecclesial lives reflect their allegiance to Christ’s true in¬ 
tentions about the community of his disciples and how this commun¬ 
ity in its structure reveals or gives us a pretaste of the new reality of 
God’s Kingdom. In this process, the Orthodox realized that the prevail¬ 
ing concept of ordination as a sacrament to a large extent had been 
influenced by the polemics of the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation as these had affected the “Orthodox” confessions of Peter 
Moghila, Dositheos, and others. 3 Thanks to the resurgence of the 
patristic studies and the ecumenical movement, Orthodox scholars have 
begun to study their tradition and the structure of the early Church 
in an attempt to liberate Orthodoxy from what Florovsky has coined 
its pseudomorphosis . The idea of the enumeration of the seven sacra¬ 
ments is recognized by Orthodox theologians as foreign to Ortho¬ 
doxy. 4 Gregory Palamas knew and spoke only about the two constitu¬ 
tive mysteries of the Church, baptism and eucharist. 5 It is also true 
that what the West understands as the nature of sacramentality, at 
least in its scholastic definition, is not the same as what the East under¬ 
stands or tries to express with the word “mystery.” 6 However even the 


3 The so-called “Orthodox confessions” are no longer recognized as official statements 
of Orthodox doctrine because their contents were greatly influenced in a time of theological 
decline either by Roman Catholic views (Confessions of Dositheos, 1672, and Moghila, 
1640) or by Protestant theories (Confessions of Loukaris, 1631) which are foreign to 
Orthodox doctrine. See Hamilicar S. Alivizatos, “The Orthodox View on Sacraments,” 
The Ministry and the Sacraments , ed. Robert Dunkerley (London, 1937), p. 68; John 
Zizioulas, “Ordination—A Sacrament?” Concilium 74 (1972) 33. However there are still 
some Orthodox theologians who continue to formulate with some deviations a theology 
of ministry based on these confessions, for example: Megas Pharantos, “The Priesthood” 
in AoyiiaTiKd nai ffSiKd (Athens, 1983), 1, pp. 121-41. 

4 Philip Sherrard, “The Sacrament” in The Orthodox Ethos, ed. L. J. Philippou (Ox¬ 
ford, 1964), p. 131. 

5 See George Mantzarides, naXajuiKd (Thessalonike, 1973), p. 181. The Greek Fathers 
have always emphasized the priority of baptism and eucharist: Gregory of Nyssa, In Cant. 
1 (PG 44.776C); Against Eunomios 3 PG 45.609Af. and 7.1277f. In his Mystagogia, 
Maximos the Confessor deals only with baptism and eucharist in detail PG 91.657-717 
and Nicholas Kabasilas only studies the three sacraments of Christian initiation in his 
The Life in Christ PG 150.493-725. For the history of the enumeration of the seven 
sacraments, see Yves Congar, “The Notion of ‘Major’ or ‘Principal’ Sacraments,” Con¬ 
cilium 31 (1976) 21-32. 

6 From an Orthodox view Sherrard states: “The sacrament is not something set over 
against, or existing outside, the rest of life so that it is sacred while the rest of life and 
all other things are non-sacred or profane or non-sacramental; it is not something ex¬ 
trinsic and fixed in its extrinsicality, as if by some sort of magical operation or Deus 
ex machina , the sacramental object is suddenly turned into something universal, the 
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West is particularly dissatisfied with the scholastic theology of Sacra- 
mentum and seeks to develop a new theology of the sacraments which 
takes into a greater consideration the role of the Church in the institu¬ 
tion of these rites and gives a greater appreciation of the active role 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the realization of the saving significance 
of the sacramental rites for the participating faithful and the world at 
large. 7 

For the Orthodox, ordination is an ecclesial rite by which the Holy 
Spirit distributes the ministry of Christ in the unity of the Church and 
thus reveals the “eternal mystery” of God for his creation. 8 All 
ministries in the life of the Church are a reflection and extension of 
Christ’s ministry into the world. In the New Testament all ministerial 
titles known to the primitive Church are attributed to Christ. He is the 
Apostle (Heb 3.1), the Prophet (Mt 23.8; Jn 13.13), the Priest (Heb 5.6; 
8.4; 10.21; 2.17), the Bishop (Episkopos: 1 Pet 2.25; 5.4; Heb 13.13), 
the Deacon (Rom 15.18; Lk 22.27; cf. Phil 2.7), etc. Christ is “preemi¬ 
nent in everything” (Col 1.18). However, the ministry of Christ in the 
world through the ministries of the Church required the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in order to start functioning (Lk 4.18) and therefore 
the Christologically founded ministries of the Church must be 
understood in the context of pneumatology. 9 Our definition of what 
ordination is requires that the “sacramentality” of this rite must 
be studied from the angle of its effect on the concrete community of 
the Church before we examine its implications for the “ordained” 
person. 

Ecclesiology cannot be conceived of apart from Christology, and 
Christology must always relate to pneumatology. John Zizioulas 
believes that a trinitarian perspective of ecclesiology requires us to 
affirm that the Church is co-instituted by Christ and the Holy 


intrinsic sanctity and spirituality of all things, what one might call their real nature,” 
“The Sacrament,” p. 134. It is evident here that Sherrard repudiates some Western 
scholastic developments of sacramental theology that contemporary Roman Catholic 
sacramentology tries to overcome or re-interpret. See Edward Kilmartin, “A Modern 
Approach to the Word of God and Sacraments of Christ: Perspectives and Principles,” 
The Sacraments: God’s Love and Mercy Actualized', ed. Francis A. Eigo (Penn., 1979), 
pp. 59-109. 

7 K. Rahner described this new theology of sacramentology as a “Copernican Revolu¬ 
tion” in Meditations on the Sacraments (New York, 1977), pp. ix-x. See also by the same 
author, The Church and the Sacraments (New York, 1963); F. H. Schillebeeckx, Christ 
the Sacrament of the Encounter with God (New York, 1963); and J. Powers, Spirit and 
Sacrament: The Humanizing Experience (New York, 1973). 

8 John D. Zizioulas, “Ordination—A Sacrament?”, p. 39; idem., “Ordination and 
Communion,” Study Encounter, 6 (1970) 187-92. 

9 Ibid., p. 187; Nikos Nissiotis, “Spirit, Church and Ministry,” Theology Today, 19 
(1963) 495. 
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Spirit. 10 Ecclesiology must always be understood from the perspective 
of the Trinity, since God in his relation to the world acts always as one. 
An essential function of the Spirit in God’s economy is the induction of 
the eschaton into history (Acts 2.17) which creates a communion of peo¬ 
ple united with God and with each other (Acts 2.41 f.), baptized into 
Christ through repentance and participating in the Banquet of the King¬ 
dom anticipated already, here and now, in the eucharistic community. 
From this perspective the ministry of the Church and ordination to this 
ministry, although it must be understood from a Christological stand¬ 
point, cannot ignore its relational, and therefore, communal nature as 
an event which reveals the eschatological involvement of God in history. 

If the prevailing notion of ecclesiology is “communion,” 11 how 
can we understand the action of ordination through which a member 
of the Church is set apart for a particular ministry? Is not an act of 
dividing the communion into orders creating special classes of people 
within the Church? Does ordination give a certain objective grace on- 
tologically possessed by the ordained person or is it simply a commis¬ 
sion to function in a certain way on behalf of Christ or the Church? 
Theology needs to transcend the “ontological” and the “functional” 
definitions of the meaning of ordination which force us to perceive or¬ 
dination in the light of division and “classification” within the Church 
or in the light of “non-hierarchical” (or even anti-hierarchical) organiza¬ 
tion in which efficiency in church life becomes the primary raison d'etre 
of ordination. This is possible only if we seek to understand ordina¬ 
tion through the notion of “communion.” 


,0 This is a basic thesis that he advances in all his articles which refer to ecclesiology 
and the structure of the Church: John D. Zizioulas, “The Pneumatological Dimension 
of the Church” in Communion/International Catholic Review, 1 (1974) 144; idem., 
“Christology—Pneumatology and Ecclesial Institutions,” a mimeographed unpublished 
paper, p. 4. For another Orthodox view, see Nikos Nissiotis, “Pneumatological 
Christology as a Presupposition of Ecclesiology,” Oecumenica, 280/9 (1967) 235-52. For 
a patristic defense of pneumatic Christology, see Boris Bobrinskoy, “The Indwelling 
of the Spirit in Christ—‘Pneumatic Christology’ in the Cappadocian Fathers,” St. 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly , 28 (1984) 49-60; Fr. Congar also affirms Zizioulas’ 
views that the Church was co-instituted by Christ and the Holy Spirit in / Believe in the 
Holy Spirit (New York, 1983) 2, p. 7; Fr. Kilmartin also states, “The Spirit Christology 
of the New Testament provides an indispensable starting point for a better appreciation 
of Christ in terms of personality which involves an identity of being in and by commu¬ 
nion. Hence, it opens the way to a more profound grasp of the nature of the continuity 
between Christ and the Church,” “A Modern Approach,” p. 67. 

1 Olivier Clement, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Communion,” One 
in Christ , 6 (1970) 101-22. Zizioulas’ conception of ecclesiology is an ecclesiology of com¬ 
munion as this is realized in the eucharist. This is especially emphasized in his article, 
“The New Man, An Orthodox and Reform Dialogue, ed. J. Meyendorff and J. McKelland 
(New Brunswick, 1975), pp. 107-31. For other views, see D. Bonhoeffer, The Commu¬ 
nion of Saints (New York, 1963); J. Hammer, The Church is a Communion (New York, 
1964). Y. Congar also develops the idea that the Church in its ultimate reality is a 
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Ordination as an act of the Holy Spirit cannot be a dividing factor 
in the life of the Church although the Holy Spirit in his capacity as the 
distributor of the charismata is called dividing (Siapouv, 1 Cor 12.11). 
This paradox can only be solved through a careful study of chapters 
12 and 13 of 1 Corinthians where Paul speaks of the charismata distri¬ 
buted by the Holy Spirit in the Church. It is here, Zizioulas believes, 
that “all the charismata (and, therefore, all of the ministries) in the 
Church are defined . . . not in themselves but as absolutely relational 
notions.” 12 A real charisma of the Holy Spirit, in this context, is the 
one that relates itself both to the other charismata and to the Body of 
Christ through the notion of love that Paul develops in chapter 13 of 
the same epistle. 

If we try to understand ordination through the notion of love, then 
it is almost impossible to say whether ordination bestows an objective 
grace ontologically possessed by the ordained person or simply delegates 
authority to function in a certain way in the life of the Church. These 
options presuppose that it is possible to conceive the ordained person 
as an individual apart from or above the community. But in the light 
of love and communion the state of existence of the ordained person 
is determined not by ontology or function but by communion, which 
makes him an absolute relational entity. 13 

If the ordained person is a relational entity, it means that ordina¬ 
tion in the light of communion must necessarily commit the ordained 
person to a concrete community of human beings and therefore we can¬ 
not have ordination in absoluto . 14 This is also evident in the episcopal 
rite of ordination of the Orthodox Church which presupposes and re¬ 
quires the existence of a concrete community which the ordained bishop 
will serve. The canon 6 of the Synod of Chalcedon (451) declares “null 
and void” the ordination of a priest or deacon without having a local 
community assigned to him. 

The question now is raised: What does this view of ordination mean 
for the hierarchical structure of the Church as it is witnessed in our 
respective traditions? Zizioulas affirms that “in the Body of Christ only 
Christ is ‘all in all’; the members of the Body are ‘ordained’ to a specific 
ministry.” 15 However, all the “specific ministries” are equal in value 


fellowship of persons in his book, Lay People in the Church (Westminster, Md., 1965), 
pp. 28-58. For an evaluation of this ecclesiology of communion, see Avery Dulles, Models 
of the Church (New York, 1978), pp. 51-66. 

12 John D. Zizioulas, “Ordination and Communion,” Study Encounter 6 (1970) 191. 

13 Ibid., p. 190. 

,4 Ibid. This is also supported by Edward Schillebeeckx, Ministry, Leadership in the 
Community of Jesus Christ (New York, 1981), p. 38. 

15 John Zizioulas, “Ordination and Communion,” p. 191. 
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and importance for the life of the Church. But the very fact of the 
existence of many specific ministries in the life of the Church intro¬ 
duces as inevitable the notion of hierarchy in ministry which is usually 
connected with a classification established with the help of objec¬ 
tive criteria of value. The meaning of the notion of hierarchy in 
the ministry of the Church must be derived from trinitarian theo¬ 
logy and particularly from the specificity of each divine Person 
which does not destroy the notion of communion and love in their re¬ 
lationship to each other. 16 In this context the role of the bishop is 
to safeguard the unity of his community from any divisions that 
may occur because of the multiplicity of ministries. Thus the au¬ 
thority of the bishop is derived from the existential relevance that 
his office has for the unity of the Church. Even his “exclusive” 
privilege to ordain ministers is founded not on his individual qual¬ 
ifications but on his role as the president of the eucharistic com¬ 
munity apart from which he cannot exercise this right. 17 Ordination 
therefore is a divine act of distributing the ministry of Christ within 
the united Church as it is particularly realized in the eucharistic 
celebration. 

Here we must be careful not to assume that the community pre¬ 
cedes the individual ordination in a sense of causality. Quite the con¬ 
trary, the particular charismata (ministries) do not follow the exis¬ 
tence of the Body of Christ but are constitutive of it. This can be de¬ 
rived from a careful study of 1 Corinthians 12 in which it is indi¬ 
cated that the Body of Christ (the Church) is constituted and de¬ 
fined by the concrete charismata of the Holy Spirit. In this sense or¬ 
dination is a primordial and constitutive act of the Christian com¬ 
munity. 18 It is, therefore, a mistake to believe that the lay members 
of the Church are “non-ordained.” The laity, through baptism and 
confirmation, are ordained in their own charismatic ministry within 
the Church and they do not “represent a morally lower or a generi- 
cally general and ‘prior’ kind of charismatic existence but rather exist 
together with the other orders.” Thus we must approach the dif¬ 
ference between the lay persons and the “ordained” in terms of a 


16 On this point almost all Orthodox theologians would agree that the structure of the 
Church must reflect the relation of love and communion of the Persons of the Trinity. 
See Johannes Panagopoulos, “An Orthodox Study of Ministerial Office/’ Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, 4/1 (1967) 31; Megas Pharantos, “On the Priesthood” in his book 
A oynawcd tcai SjOiKd (Athens, 1983); John D, Zizioulas, “Ordination and Communion,” 
p. 191; Olivier Clement, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Communion,” 
One in Christ, 6 (1970) 107. 

17 John D. Zizioulas, “Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology: Towards a Syn¬ 
thesis of Two Perspectives,” St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly (1975) 107. 

18 John D. Zizioulas, “Is Ordination a Sacrament?,” p. 36. 
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specificity of relationship within the Church 19 which means that or¬ 
dination affects the being of man not in an “ontological” or “func¬ 
tional” way but in a personal manner with eschatological implica¬ 
tions for his being in God’s Kingdom since God will recognize his 
people through their personhood and not their ontological sub¬ 
stance. 


Within the context of ecclesiology as communion we have affirmed 
that the bishop derives his authority from the role that he plays in the 
life of the Church as the visible expression of its unity and catholicity, 
as this is particularly realized in the celebration of the eucharist in which 
he presides. It is not, therefore, the office of the bishop as such that 
carries within itself and apart from the community the qualification 
of apostolic succession whose uninterrupted proof of continuity deter¬ 
mines the ecclesial reality of any Christian community, but it is the local 
community whose apostolic succession is reflected by the bishop as the 
president of its eucharist. 20 Thus apostolic succession must be under¬ 
stood in terms of a charismatic identity of the communities (through 
their heads) in time and space. This can only be understood if we ac¬ 
cept the attribute of the full catholicity of the local church as the link 
through which the post-apostolic Church understood its unity and its 
continuity with the departed apostolic generation. 21 This reality was 
safeguarded by the ministry of episkope in the local church whose essen¬ 
tial function was the offering of the eucharist and the administration 
of the local community. 


19 Ibid., p. 37. Bernard Cooke, referring to those entrusted with liturgical leadership 
as members of the presbyterate, writes: “Those who belong to this special ministry group 
are not more priestly than other Christians, but they are called to give special sacramen¬ 
tal expression to Christ’s priestly action of Passover so that the entire community can 
celebrate more authentically and fully its priestly character,” Ministry to Word and 
Sacraments (Philadelphia, 1976), p. 645. 

20 This view is derived from the eschatological conception of apostolic succession that 
Zizioulas advances in his articles: “Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology: Towards 
a Synthesis of Two Perspectives,” St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly (1975) 75-108; 
and A vo dpxaTai napaSdoeiq nepi dnocrroXiKtf<; diadoxfe xai fj orjpaofa tojv (Athens, 
1981). From a Roman Catholic perspective, see Johannes Remmers, “Apostolic Succes¬ 
sion: An Attribute of the Whole Church,” Concilium 34 (1968) 36-51; Hans Kiing, “What 
is the Essence of Apostolic Succession,” Concilium 34 (1968) 28-35; and Y. Congar, 
Ministbres et Communion Eccltsiale (Paris, 1971) 51-94. 

21 For this, see the important articles of John Zizioulas, “The Eucharistic Community 
and the Catholicity of the Church,” The New Man, An Orthodox and Reform Dialogue, 
ed. J. Meyendorff and J. McKelland (New Brunswick, N.J., 1975), pp. 107-31; and idem., 
“The Local Church in a Eucharistic Perspective—An Orthodox Contribution,” In 
Each Place . Towards a Fellowship of Local Churches Truly United (Geneva, 1979), 
p. 33. 
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It is Ignatios who is the first one among his contemporaries to sin¬ 
gle out the bishop from the collective whole of “presbyteroi” or “epis- 
kopoi” as a ministry in itself and thus leads us from episkope to epis- 
kopos . This became possible because the eucharistic community was 
understood as the portrayer of the Kingdom of God on earth and nat¬ 
urally it led to the conviction that the structure of the eucharistic com¬ 
munion reflects the “heavenly” or ultimate structure of the world in 
which God reigns. Thus, Zizioulas points out, the president of the eu¬ 
charistic community who “sits in the place of God” and is surrounded 
by presbyters (who represent the apostles sitting on their eschatologi¬ 
cal thrones) passes ultimate judgment on every matter pertaining to 
the Church. 22 Here let us point out Zizioulas’ historical judgment, 
with which John Meyendorff seems to agree, that it is wrong to attri¬ 
bute to Ignatios the development of monarchical episcopacy. “There 
are many passages in his writings which show that the bishop is incon¬ 
ceivable apart from the presbyters who are united with him ‘as the 
strings are to the musical instruments’ (Eph 4.1) (cf. Philad 4. ‘epis- 
kopos hama to presbyterio’); and above all apart from the community 
(Magis 6.1; Eph 1.3; Tral 1.1; Sm 8, etc.). There is nothing ‘monar¬ 
chical’ about an office which can function only on the condition that 
it exists in harmony with the other ministries.” 23 

Whatever authority Ignatios gives to the bishop is derived from his 
eschatological significance in the eucharist. From this perspective the 
ministry of the bishop is constitutive of the Church if we accept the 
thesis of Meyendorff that “only those ‘structures’ of the Church are 
truly necessary which have an eschatological dimension” 24 and that 
“ ... it is through the eucharist that one discovers what in church 
structure is truly eschatological and therefore necessary for the Church 
to be the Church.” 25 Developing the Ignatian tradition of church 


22 John Zizioulas, “Episkope and Episkopos in the Early Church—A Brief Survey of 
the Evidence,” Episkope and Episcopate in Ecumenical Perspective, Faith and Order 
Paper 102 (Geneva, 1979), p. 33. 

23 Ibid. John Meyendorff, “Church and Ministry,” in Catholicity and the Church (New 
York, 1983), p. 54. 

24 John Meyendorff, “The Unity of the Church and the Unity of Mankind” in Living 
Tradition (New York, 1973), p. 145. 

25 Ibid. Boris Bobrinskoy states: “Only on the basis of the eucharistic nature of the 
Church is it possible to comprehend the role and proper nature of the ministry (and of 
the laity) in the life of the ecclesial community. The eucharist, as the primary and consti¬ 
tutive fact of the Church, determines the priestly ministry. It is inseparable from the 
communitarian actuality of the Church, from the people as a whole in the eschatogical 
community”; “How Can We Arrive at a Theological and Practical, Mutual Recogni¬ 
tion of Ministries?” Concilium 74 (1972) 64. See also Sergius Bulgakov, “The Hierarchy 
and the Sacraments,” The Ministry and the Sacraments, ed. Robert Dunkerley (Lon¬ 
don, 1937), p. 107. 
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structure and authority Hippolytus in his Apostolic Tradition gives us 
a clear definition of the contents of episcopacy as it was understood 
by the post-apostolic Church. Hippolytus affirmed that the bishop is 
ordained primarily to celebrate the eucharist and to ordain to the 
ministry while the function of the presbyter is to teach and administer 
the people. The bishop is to the community alter Christus and alter 
apostolus but the presbyters collectively and together with the bishop 
continue to exercise the ‘apostolic’ functions: governing, teaching and 
judging. 26 However, the emergence and the establishment of the parish 
as a eucharistic community presided over by a presbyter without the 
presence of the bishop suggested that the bishop and the presbyter do 
not differ at all from the point of view of the eucharistic function. This 
created a multitude of problems for the theology of the episkope that 
continue to date to be unresolved. 

The presbyteral celebration of the eucharist implied that the bishops 
gave up what we called the Christological aspect of episkope (presiding 
over the eucharist) from which all their authority in the life of the 
Church was derived. For this reason conscious efforts were made to de¬ 
rive the authority of the bishops from other functions (administration, 
teaching) which previously were executed by the presbyters. Zizioulas 
states that “by giving the presbyter the function which belonged origi¬ 
nally to the bishop, the Church turns him into a bishop and thus loses the 
presbyter.” 27 In his view, the entire structure of the local church suf¬ 
fered a “destruction and disintegration” because the image of the Church 
as a community in which all orders are necessary as its constitutive ele¬ 
ments was destroyed and the understanding of the bishop was radi¬ 
cally changed from a eucharistic president to a church bureaucrat. How¬ 
ever, the churches were reluctant to forget that it is the bishop who pre¬ 
sides over the eucharist of his church and therefore in the West the prac¬ 
tice of Fermentum was devised while in the East the name of the bishop 
must be mentioned aloud right at the anaphora and the priest must 


26 John D. Zizioulas, “Episkope and Episkopos in the Early Church,” p. 35. This tradi¬ 
tion appears in the Lima document on Ministry and, more specifically, in the descrip¬ 
tions of the functions of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. It is stated there that the func¬ 
tion of the bishops is to preach the Word, preside at the sacraments, and administer 
discipline in such a way as to be representative pastoral ministers of oversight, continuity, 
and unity in the Church (M29). As far as the presbyters are concerned, they are described 
as the ones who serve as pastoral ministers of Word and sacraments in local eucharistic 
communities. Here we note that only the bishop is described as the president of the sac¬ 
raments, and the presbyter is described as the pastoral minister of Word and sacrament. 

27 John D. Zizioulas, “Episkope and Episkopos in the Early Church,” p. 39. See also 
on this issue his article, “The Local Church in a Eucharistic Perspective—An Orthodox 
Contribution,” In Each Place—Towards a Fellowship of Local Churches Truly United, 
(Geneva, 1977), pp. 50-61. 
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celebrate the eucharist upon a piece of linen (the antimension) which 
bears the signature of the bishop. But all these devices lose their signifi¬ 
cance if we are unable to recover the christological aspect of episcopacy 
and when the bishop is the administrator of a huge diocese without, 
or even with, rare, pastoral and liturgical contact with God’s people. 

It is to be noted that both East and West do not have a satisfactory 
definition of the ecclesiological status of the parish. In Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion, the local church is the episcopal diocese and not the parish be¬ 
cause it is the bishop and not the presbyter who guarantees the ecclesio¬ 
logical nature of the local church. 28 Yet the view contradicts the basic 
Orthodox position which states that whenever the eucharist is celebrated 
the full catholicity of the local church is fully realized. 29 From this ec¬ 
clesiological rupture, it is hoped that Orthodoxy may eventually recover 
its essential truth that a local community can be called ecclesia if it in¬ 
cludes the lay persons of all cultural, linguistic, social, and racial back¬ 
grounds living in that place and when all the other orders of the Church 
are constitutive elements of this community. It is clear that this image 
of the local church desires the creation of small dioceses in which the 
bishop will be known to his people more as their father and the presi¬ 
dent of the eucharist and less as a church bureaucrat. It is also hoped 
that the collegial function of the presbyters may be recovered as a con¬ 
sultative body of ordained people who, together with the bishop, minis¬ 
ter to the historical and eschatological needs of Christ’s Church. How 
small should the diocese be? This must be left to the conscience of the 
Church but let us not forget that when Gregory the “Thaumatourgos” 
became bishop of Neocaesaria he had only seventeen faithful in his 
diocese. 

Professor Zizioulas, through historical evidence, has proved that 
in the catholic tradition of the Church, despite the “classical” under¬ 
standing of apostolic succession as a linear historical transmission of 
ministry from God through Christ to the Apostles and finally to the 
bishops, there is another view of apostolic succession which holds that 
the ministry of the Church, instead of being historically transmitted, 
is iconically portrayed in the eucharist. This latter view, he believes, 
is more consistent with the theology of the Church as communion, the 
catholicity of the local church and the function of the bishop as the 
visible expression of the Church’s unity. From this perspective even 
the universal unity of the Church must be understood through the 

28 John D. Zizioulas, “The Local Church in a Eucharistic Perspective,” p. 34. For 
another Orthodox view, see Stanley Harakas, “The Local Church,” The Ecumenical 
Review 29 (1977) 141-53. 

29 John D. Zizioulas, “The Eucharistic Community and the Catholicity of the Church,” 
pp. 107-31. 
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catholicity and the unity of the local church. It is my belief that Zizi¬ 
oulas’ views on apostolic succession must be taken seriously especially 
since the linear uninterrupted apostolic succession of episcopacy as it 
was developed by Clement (1 Clement 42) is perceived by modern 
historians to be an “overly simplified history” 30 of the Church’s min¬ 
istry whose primary purpose was to affirm the continuity of the Church 
with previous historical events of salvation upon which the mission of 
the Church in the world is founded. Zizioulas believes that this “histor¬ 
ical” understanding of apostolic succession can be complemented with 
the “eschatological” view that he described. 31 This will mean that not 
only the bishop, but the presbyters and the people of God at large united 
in the eucharist, are the legitimate successors of the apostolic 
Church. 32 In this context apostolic succession is not only the transmis¬ 
sion of ministerial responsibilities but continuity in the permanent char¬ 
acteristics of the Church of the Apostles: “witness to the apostolic faith, 
proclamation of the Gospel, celebration of baptism and the eucharist, 
the transmission of ministerial responsibilities, communion in prayer, 
love, joy and suffering, service to the sick and the needy, unity among 
the local churches and sharing the gifts which the Lord has given to 
each.” 33 This, from an ecumenical perspective, means that a Christian 
community which lacks what we called “historical” apostolic succes¬ 
sion but, in its eucharistic gathering reflects the eschatological struc¬ 
ture of God’s Kingdom and lives according to the apostolic faith and 
tradition, cannot be easily dismissed as lacking the essentials of an 
ecclesial reality. For this reason any discussion about the mutual 


30 Raymond E. Brown, “A Brief Survey of the New Testament Evidence on Episkope 
and Episkopos” in Faith and Order Paper 102, p. 29. Avery Dulles also states: “The 
popular impression that the Twelve ordained bishops to take their place is, at best, an 
oversimplification. The view that bishops in the Catholic Church have orders stemming 
without interruption from the Twelve probably cannot be disproved but it seems highly 
improbable in the light of the available historical evidence,” “Successio Apostolorum— 
Successio Prophetarum—Successio Doctorum,” Concilium 148 (1981) 65. 

31 John D. Zizioulas, “Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology,” Avo dpxaiai 
napaddoeiq, pp. 75-108. 

32 John D. Zizioulas, Avo dpxaiai napadooeiq, p. 28. This view is also supported by 
Sergius Boulgakoff who writes: “The Church is also called apostolic, not only because 
it has the apostolic succession of episcopal ordination, but also with reference to the 
whole fullness of apostolic tradition. And apostolic succession in this later sense applies 
to the whole Church and not only to the hierarchy, just as pentecostal gifts were given 
not to the apostolic hierarchy alone, but to the whole body of the Church,” “Sacraments 
and Hierarch,” p. 97. 

33 Lima Document on Ministry, par. 34. 

34 This I believe is the general position of the Orthodox Church on the issue of the 
mutual recognition of ministries within a united Church. For this reason the study pro¬ 
ject of the Faith and Order Commission on the Common Expression of the Apostolic 
Faith is of paramount importance for the advance of ecumenism. 
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recognition of ministries must be based on a broader consensus about 
the nature of the Church and its faithfulness to the apostolic 
tradition . 34 

Finally, Zizioulas, after he has proven the essential importance of 
episcopacy for the life of the Church, asserts that “we must not venerate 
history in a conservative manner ” 35 because the “Holy Spirit can 
point to new ways at different times .” 36 This means that the churches 
are free to experiment with new ministries, however, without destroy¬ 
ing the spirit of communion and unity that must prevail in the Church. 
But all these experimentations with new ministries must be governed 
and limited by the awareness that “the early Church did not plan its 
ministries primarily according to the needs of the time but mainly ac¬ 
cording to the vision it held of the eschatological nature of the Church 
which was taken seriously at that time .” 37 What does this mean for 
ecumenism? Should we begin a debate on eschatology and on the nature 
of God’s Kingdom and then try to see how the ecclesial structures of 
the divided churches are images of this eschatological community? 
Would this be an adequate criterion for recognizing the ministries of 
other churches provided that we have reached a consensus on the nature 
and contents of the apostolic faith? 


34 This I believe is the general position of the Orthodox Church on the issue of the 
mutual recognition of ministries within a united Church. For this reason the study pro¬ 
ject of the Faith and Order Commission on the Common Expression of the Apostolic 
Faith is of paramount importance for the advance of ecumenism. 

35 John D. Zizioulas, “Episkope and Episkopos in the Early Church,” p. 41. 
36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid., p. 42. 
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The Significance and Status of BEM in the 
Ecumenical Movement 


ARCHBISHOP KIRILL 


SEVENTY—FIVE YEARS have passed since the Edinburg Conference 
and sixty-five since the Geneva Preparatory Conference where the Or¬ 
thodox participation in the ecumenical movement was started, but one 
may still hear an opinion that ecumenism belongs to the sphere of ex¬ 
ternal church relations. The Lima document is particularly significant 
because it leaves no doubts about the interconnection between 
ecumenical relations among churches and their inner life. The clearer 
the churches comprehend this intrinsic meaning of ecumenism, the less 
ecumenism will resemble “foreign policy of the churches’ ’ and the more 
it will be inspired by theological, pastoral and missionary preconditions 
as well as by those of diakonia dictated by real needs of the churches 
which perform their ministry in the modern world. 

These preliminary remarks give us ground to speak about the 
significance and status of BEM for the ecumenical movement and for 
the Orthodox Churches, for their inner life. The latter is the reason 
for analyzing the Lima document. This analysis does not claim to be 
complete and is not an official response of my Church. 

1. Almost eight years separate Accra (1974) from Lima (1982) and 
they bear witness to quite successful activities of the Faith and Order 
Commission and—what is more important—to the growing ability of 
churches to carry on multilateral theological dialogue. As a result of 
the immense work done in this period of time the second version of 
the agreed theological document on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
appeared. Undoubtedly, this document, in comparison with the previous 
one, is a substantial step forward along the way to the common ex¬ 
pression of the apostolic Tradition and the faith of the early undivided 
Church. The Lima document shows the higher level of agreement 
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reached by a group which consisted of over one hundred theologians 
who represented practically all major confessions and the most impor¬ 
tant trends in contemporary Christian theology. This growth of con¬ 
sent confirms the right direction taken by the Faith and Order Com¬ 
mission in its work which is aimed at the achievement of theological 
agreements on the most important questions of Christian faith as well 
as the effectiveness of the chosen method. 1 

2. The Lima document has a well-defined and well-thought-out 
structure. The main text contains the agreed material, while the ques¬ 
tions on which convergence has not been achieved are italicized in the 
form of commentaries. The tone and manner of exposition are positive. 
There are no imposed averments, nor edifications concerning the 
theology and practice of this or that church. A manner of expounding 
the differences should be noted in particular for its tactfulness and 
respect for the traditions of churches making this part of the paper a 
remarkable example of how differences may be discussed and compared 
ecumenically. Deserving attention is the method of using biblical texts 
and the reference to the Tradition and liturgical practice of the early 
Church. It should be noted that the text would have been even more 
convincing if these references were based on the appropriate patristic 
assertions. The laconic phrases of the precisely clear exposition reveal 
the heart of the problems connected with mutual recognition of Bap¬ 
tism, Eucharist and Ministry. One can see the immense work behind 
every line of the agreed text, the work which took in reflections, research 
and discussions in the churches which found their expression in the col¬ 
lective wisdom of the members of the Faith and Order Commission. 

3. I would like to make a general positive remark and to mention 
the significance of the distinction made in the Preface between 
theological convergence and true consensus in faith. This distinction 
leads to the correct understanding of the unity which is based not on 
the theological formulations, but on the unity in faith, sacramental life, 
spiritual experience, witness and service. 

“The faith of the church throughout the centuries” rather than a 
confessional criterion suggested for the evaluation of the document also 
deserves appreciation. If we understand under this faith the faith of 
the early undivided Church, it means a very correct methodological step 
to further improvement of the agreement on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry. 


1 A tendency to reach theological consensus on Baptism, Eucharist and Mimstry found 
a positive evaluation m the report of the Holy Synod Commission on Christian Unity 
and Interchurch Relations (1977) which was an official response of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to the Accra document 
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4. The Lima document stands out among common ecumenical 
documents for many reasons. First of all, it touches upon the problems 
which are the focus of the theological differences and makes an attempt 
to reach an agreement on the most important questions of faith. The 
reception of this document by the churches presupposes actions with 
decisive consequences for their inner life. Secondly, the importance of 
the document is increased by the fact that it has been unanimously re¬ 
ceived by a group of theologians who formally represent their churches 
in the Faith and Order Commission. And thirdly, it was composed and 
accepted by the representatives of practically all Christian confessions 
including those which do not belong to the WCC but are nevertheless 
members of the Faith and Order Commission. In other words, the BEM 
document reflects a very high degree of agreement reached on impor¬ 
tant questions of faith among the widest possible range of ecumenical 
audiences with official representatives . 

5. All this gives a special authority to the text and calls for thorough 
attention and respect for it. Yet, in spite of all the importance of the 
BEM document it is quite clear that it is not a “consensus” on Bap¬ 
tism, Eucharist and Ministry, i.e., it does not reflect full doctrinal agree¬ 
ment. The text is a declaration with an exposition of convergence 
reached by a group of theologians, but not a declaration of the churches. 
The agreement does not embrace all problems which exist among the 
churches on questions of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. Implied is 
an interim provisional character of the Lima statement which serves 
as a basis for a new theological agreement at a higher level. One may 
only hope that a new statement would embody responses from the 
churches to the Lima text and cover all problems which are still not 
agreed upon. Here I would like to recall a statement from the Preface 
that consensus is understood as “experience of life and articulation of 
faith necessary to realize and maintain the Church’s visible unity . . . 
Full consensus can only be proclaimed after the churches reach the point 
of living and acting together in unity.” In light of this statement the 
Lima document looks like an important link in the chain of the com¬ 
plex process of the churches’ consensus on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry, a process which implies not only theological agreements and 
verbal overcoming of differences but also an appropriate internal 
development in the churches which would heal dissensions and bring 
about genuine consensus. 

As to the status of the Lima document, it should be emphasized 
that regardless of its special authority and significance for the 
ecumenical movement it has the same status as any other theological 
agreement reached in the framework of the WCC clearly defined by 
the principles of the Toronto Declaration and cannot have any other 
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in virtue of the World Council of Churches* nature. In other words, 
the Lima agreement has no ecclesiological status because neither the 
Faith and Order Commission nor the WCC can give such a status to 
it. An ecclesiological status may be given to such documents only by 
the churches themselves acting together or separately. Obviously, the 
latter mode of action is already now possible in principle. If this or 
that church sees an adequate expression of its faith in the Lima docu¬ 
ment, it can accept it using its innate valid procedure. 2 The ec¬ 
clesiological status given to the document would have a significance 
only for this church. As to common reception of the doctrinal 
documents elaborated on the ecumenical basis by the churches as well 
as to an ecclesiological status given to them, such an action seems im¬ 
possible in the WCC framework in principle, since the WCC does not 
have an ecclesiological reality by virtue of its nature and is just an in¬ 
strument at the service of the churches striving to achieve unity. And 
if at one particular historical moment the churches undertake such an 
action, it would mean that the World Council of Churches ceased to 
exist and that the Ecumenical Council (Sobor) acts instead. 

The lack of the ecclesiological status in no way diminishes the 
ecumenical significance of the BEM document. This lack only testifies 
to the reality of the WCC and the Faith and Order Commission. 

6. At present the Lima document is being scrutinized and thoroughly 
analyzed along theological lines by many churches. It is understood 
that the results of this work would influence the process of its recep¬ 
tion. This process has two aspects—external and internal—and it is very 
important to take both of them into account during theological consid¬ 
eration of the Lima text. When we speak about the internal aspect we 
mean a critical attitude to our own practice in the light of the provisions 
of the document which reflect the indubitable truth of the apostolic tra¬ 
dition and the norms of life of the early undivided Church. 3 For many 
churches this document should become an impetus for the inner theo¬ 
logical and liturgical renewal. The external aspect implies the continua¬ 
tion of common efforts undertaken for the solution of the yet unsolved 
theological problems and for the further growing together in one 
ecumenical fellowship. Let us consider these problems upon the solu¬ 
tion of which the reception of the BEM document depends, as it seems, 
and which concern both external and internal aspects of the process. 


2 This mode of action cannot be used by the local Orthodox Churches, since they com¬ 
pose one Church and have no right to make separate decisions on the doctrinal ques¬ 
tions which concern the Orthodox plenitude 

3 This does not mean a literal repetition of the practice of the early Church, which is 
impossible in most cases, but a creative use of the norms of life and ministry of the un¬ 
divided Church under present circumstances 
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Baptism 

1. This part of the Lima text as well as that of the Accra document 
is characterized by a greater consent than others. Deserving deep ap¬ 
preciation are an approach to the problem of infant baptism and an 
openness to an idea of the unity of the three sacraments of initiation: 
baptism, chrismation and eucharist. Yet, this unity is not reflected in 
the document as explicitly as would be wished by the Orthodox who, 
on the one hand, assert a special meaning of each of the three sacraments 
and, on the other hand, emphasize the necessity of their sequence and 
perception as total for full initiation. Initiation cannot be considered 
complete if one of these sacraments is not administered. It is also known 
that the Orthodox strictly follow the sequence of these sacraments 
(baptism-chrismation-eucharist) having strong arguments for it which, 
unfortunately, were not properly reflected in the commentaries. That 
excludes an opportunity to give a proper evaluation to the Orthodox 
practice according to which infants are allowed to receive Holy Com¬ 
munion immediately after baptism and chrismation. Actually, it is this 
practice that most visibly shows the inner unity of the sacraments of 
initiation. Concerning the western practice of confirmation of children 
as teenagers and of giving Holy Communion after baptism but before 
confirmation which pursues the goals of catechizing and provides a per¬ 
sonal contact of the initiated persons with their bishop, it is a less visi¬ 
ble sign of the unity of the three sacraments. These differences pose 
serious questions to both sides. How can the Orthodox, while keeping 
the undoubtedly more correct practice, ensure proper catechization of 
children and form in them, when they reach the “age of conciousness,” 
a sufficiently responsible attitude to participation in the sacramental 
life of the Church? And on the other hand, how could the West tie 
up the fully developed tradition of catechetical instruction with such 
a practice of initiation which would not shade the inner unity of the 
three sacraments? 

2. The BEM formulations concerning chrismation should be defined 
more precisely in the future. While declaring that baptism is baptism 
in water and the Holy Spirit, the document establishes a link between 
the paschal mystery of death and resurrection and the Pentecostal gift 
in affirming that “baptism in its full meaning signifies and effects 
both” (14). Thus an exclusion of a special action through which the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are given is allowed. This assertion does not 
give an answer to the question about the meaning of the passages in 
the Bible which tell us about the grace of the Holy Spirit descending 
on the baptized through the laying on of hands on them at the time 
of the Apostles (Acts 8.15-17) and does not take into account the 
testimony given by the Tradition of the early Church which had not 
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been argued until the sixteenth century. 

3. Recognizing both the “baptism of infants” and the “baptism 
of believers,” the Lima document rightly emphasizes that they “take 
place in the Church as the community of faith” and that “the whole 
congregation reaffirms its faith in God and pledges itself to provide 
an environment of witness and service” for a baptized person (12). This 
assertion should be singled out particularly since it contains the truth 
which could serve as a real basis for mutual recognition of the validity 
of both forms of baptism and for stopping the practice of rebaptism. 
But at the same time this assertion contains a challenge for the Orthodox 
causing them to ponder over the existing practice critically. The same 
may be said about para. 16 which calls the churches to “guard 
themselves against the practice of apparently indiscriminate baptism 
and take more seriously their responsibility for the nurture of the bap¬ 
tized children.” Indeed, baptism belongs to the whole Church. It is 
not a private affair but that of the whole Christian commumty through 
which it renews its baptismal vows and takes upon itself responsibility 
for a baptized person. The importance of baptism was emphasized in 
the early Church by its celebration at the great feasts—Easter, Pentecost 
and Epiphany. Such practice corresponds to the very meaning of the 
sacrament. From the pastoral point of view it would seem very useful 
to restore this practice at least partly. 4 Thus, for example, the adults 
could prepare themselves for baptism on special days through receiv¬ 
ing the catechetical instruction, as was the case with the early Church. 
In this connection it would seem quite appropriate to reestablish the 
institution of catechumens. We have a reminder of it in the Litany of 
the Catechumens in the Orthodox liturgy and in a special order before 
baptism. In case of an adult’s conversion to the Church it would be 
more appropriate to perform an order for catechumens and to time 
baptism to one of the great feasts of the Church. The period of time 
between the order for catechumens and baptism may be used for the 
catechetical instruction. In this case it would be only proper to revive 
the Litany of the Catechumens in those churches which do not use it 
and thus to express a prayerful care of the congregation for those who 
prepare themselves for baptism. The very act of baptism performed 
in the liturgical assembly and combined with the eucharist would not 
be a private, but a common celebration involving the whole congrega¬ 
tion in the renewal of its baptismal vows. 

But a priest should keep in mind this communal dimension of the 


4 Full restoration of this practice is impossible in many places because of the large 
number of baptisms, mainly infant baptisms Some parishes of the Russian Orthodox 
Church have over ten baptisms a day On Sundays this number increases considerably 
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sacrament even with the existing practice of baptism. His duty is to 
remind all those present of their own baptism as well as of their respon¬ 
sibility for a baptized person, especially in the case of infant baptism 
which initiates the catechizing of a new member of the Church. 

Eucharist 

The Lima document on the Eucharist is a serious step forward in 
comparison with the Accra document. It is a happy attempt to reach 
an agreement while leaving behind all differences originated by 
Scholasticism, Reformation and Counterreformation. It may be asserted 
that there is the biblical and patristic approach in the paper, though 
it does not include direct quotations from the holy Fathers. 

1. The section “The Eucharist as Anamnesis or Memorial of Christ” 
should be singled out. While stressing the uniqueness and unrepeatabil¬ 
ity of the sacrifice of Christ and all that he has accomplished in his 
incarnation, life, death, resurrection and ascension, the document warns 
against two delusions: on the one hand, against the thinking that the 
eucharist can be repeated or prolonged as that sacrifice and those events 
(8), and on the other hand, against the understanding of anamnesis 
as a mental recollection or a certain excursus into the past. In the 
eucharist memorial “Christ himself with all he has accomplished for 
us ... is present . . . granting us communion with himself” (6). It is 
desirable that this important part of the text be more clear and convinc¬ 
ing. It should speak explicitly about the action of the Holy Spirit and 
state clearly that anamnesis is essentially inseparable from epiklesis . 
The Holy Spirit in the eucharist actualizes that which Christ has per¬ 
formed once and forever. The eucharist exists as the sacrament of Christ 
himself and through it—by the power of the Holy Spirit—members of 
the Church are really incorporated into Christ and become co¬ 
participants in the history of salvation. The eucharist does not show 
this history (as it was and is interpreted by Orthodox upholders of the 
visual symbolism); it neither continues it, nor reminds of it, but in the 
sacramental anamnesis we really and truly become the co-participants 
in the history of salvation. The reality of the sacrament may exist only 
in the Holy Spirit. Therefore any separation of anamnesis from epiklesis 
as well as an attempt to bind both exclusively to certain moments of 
the sacrament (which means to separate them from each other) are in- 
admissable. The Lima document clearly avoids such separation (14). 
It would be desirable to have the text composed in such a way as to 
make this thought well emphasized and the action of the Holy Spirit 
clearly expounded in the section “Eucharist as Anamnesis ...” 

2. Commentary (8) invites “to review the old controversies about 
‘sacrifice’ in the light of the biblical conception of memorial.” The point 
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is in the concept of “propitiatory sacrifice” used in Catholic theology. 
This proposal should be welcomed. Yet it is quite important in this con¬ 
nection to analyze thoroughly the use of the term “sacrifice” by the 
holy Fathers (in Adversus Haereses by Saint Irenaios of Lyons, in the 
appropriate writings of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, Saint Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria and by the Fathers of the later period). On the other hand, a 
question should be posed: whether it is possible, in the light of the same 
biblical understanding of memorial, to call the eucharist “the sign of 
his sacrifice” (5), even though “the living and effective sign”? Is this 
term sufficient for the description of the reality which is revealed in 
the sacrament, the partaking of which is the central moment in the life 
of a Christian? 

Practically the same may be said about para. 15 in which the bread 
and wine are called “the sacramental signs of Christ’s body and blood.” 
To what extent are such words allowed in the text which solemnly pro¬ 
claims that “the Church confesses Christ’s real, living and active 
presence in the Eucharist” (13)? 5 Such an unfortunate term as “sign” 
gives the impression of being a foreign body and its inclusion in the 
text contradicts both the logic and contents of the document and causes 
confusion with reason. 

3. The Lima document leaves two questions unanswered. The first 
is mentioned in commentary (13), the second in para. 32. What is meant 
is the understanding of the reality of Christ’s presence in the bread and 
wine and the practice of reserving the consecrated elements after the 
sacrament. The manner of speaking about the existing differences 
should be encouraged. Yet, the very fact of these differences testifies 
the necessity of further efforts aimed at the elaboration of a fuller 
theological agreement. 

4. The Lima document contains a positive tendency to establish a 
link between the eucharist and the Church (19), but from the Orthodox 
point of view it seems necessary to find a more resolute expression of 
this link. The believers receive baptism in order to become one body 
(1 Cor 12.13). When the Church celebrates the eucharist it becomes 
itself, realizing that which it is—the Body of Christ (1 Cor 10.17). In 
the eucharist the Church is revealed as the sacramental image of Christ 
(xponoq). In this sacramental image his God-man person exists and acts 
in the history beginning from Pentecost and ending with Parousia. On 
the other hand, it may be said that the eucharist creates the Church, 


5 The term “real presence” was not known in the patristic tradition But this is no 
reason for avoiding its use in a dialogue with the non-Orthodox Yet, in order to avoid 
ambiguity it would be helpful in the future to elaborate on a common ecumenical 
understanding of it or to find an adequate substitute for this term 
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since it is in the eucharist that the Holy Spirit makes the Church the 
Body of Christ. Therefore the eucharist is called the sacrament of the 
Church. The Church will administer this sacrament until the end of 
its earthly pilgrimage. 

Naturally, the eucharist as the sacrament of the Church implies the 
participation only of the church members in it. The catechumens were 
not allowed to stay at the eucharist in the early Church. They left the 
congregation after the reading of the holy Scriptures and the sermon. 
The penitents, i.e. those who fell away from the Church through their 
sins, did not participate in the eucharist either. The eucharist has always 
been received as a sacrament of communion, as a sacrament of the unity 
of the Church. On these grounds the Orthodox do not accept the prac¬ 
tice of ecumenical intercommunion. There may be only communion 
in the eucharist, and any intercommunion which implies the participa¬ 
tion of persons from outside is excluded by virtue of its nature. That 
is why the participation in the eucharist is preceded by the confession 
of faith which testifies to the doctrinal unity of thought of the members 
of the congregation. There could be no sacrament of the eucharist 
without unity in faith. 

5. Differences in the theological understanding of the eucharist 
brought about a situation in the past when different churches did not 
give the same place in their liturgical practice to it: some celebrated 
it every day, others only on Sundays and on feast days, still others— 
once a month or even less frequently. The Lima document affirms that 
it is necessary to celebrate the eucharist “at least every Sunday” (31) 
and encourages every Christian to receive communion frequently. This 
assertion fully accords with the Orthodox view and poses serious ques¬ 
tions the answers to which need a critical evaluation of the existing prac¬ 
tice concerning Holy Communion both in the Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox churches. What is the meaning of the preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper? What place in this preparation is occupied by penitence 
and asceticism on the necessity of which the Orthodox East has always 
insisted referring to the warning of Saint Paul (1 Cor 11.27)? And on 
the other hand, how can we proclaim the central place of the eucharist 
in the life of the Church restricting ourselves only to the presence at 
its celebration and partaking of Holy Communion only several times 
a year? Those who adhere to this practice voluntarily excommunicate 
themselves from the Church and place themselves outside it, invoking, 
generally, “pious” arguments concerning the necessity of proper 
preparation. The early Church did not know such a practice of self¬ 
excommunication at least until the fourth to fifth centuries. Excom¬ 
municated from the eucharist were those who, having committed a sin, 
did not repent. Originally those were the so-called fallen persons, i.e. 
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those who could not bear the brunt and trials of persecutions and fell 
away from the Church. 6 They composed a special group of believers— 
the penitents. They did not participate in the eucharist while preparing 
themselves for reconciliation with the community. This reconciliation 
has been always perceived by the church’s conscience as a sacramental 
act. After receiving forgiveness the penitents came back to the 
eucharistic community, became its members again and regained the right 
to participate in the Lord’s Supper. The holy sacrament of confession 
which exists in the Orthodox Church is the sacramental act through 
which a person who fell away from the eucharistic community through 
a sin reunites with it. This meaning is revealed in the prayer which is 
offered during the rite of confession: “. . . reconcile and unite him 
(her) unto thy holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, this church community dimension of the confession is sup¬ 
planted m the consciousness of many Orthodox by a personal dimen¬ 
sion. The sacrament is perceived as related exclusively to the person 
of the penitent and as a spiritual healing given only to him through 
the remission of sins. But as a sacrament of the reunion with the Church 
confession heals the divisions in the community, constantly recreating 
unity around the Lord’s Table. In the modern practice of confession 
the Orthodox have two, rather widespread extremes. One consists in 
very rare administering of this sacrament. Mentioned here in the first 
place should be the ministers many of whom make their confession just 
one or two times a year. The other extremity finds its expression in 
the firmly rooted connection between confession and every participa¬ 
tion in the eucharist. In the case of regular and frequent communion 
it leads to formalism, to the practice of receiving an absolution prayer. 
Thus confession becomes a kind of pass for those wishing to come to 
the holy chalice. Neither of these extremes facilitates eucharistic piety, 
i.e. the regular participation in the eucharist with the proper spiritual 
preparation. The Orthodox Churches face a great and difficult task: 
how, while encouraging the practice of frequent communion, to pro¬ 
vide conditions for our contemporaries necessary for spiritual and moral 
preparation for the eucharist. It seems quite probable that this prob¬ 
lem may be solved if the meaning and sense of the confession for the 
spiritual life of a believer and the whole community are restored in ac¬ 
cordance with the norms of the early Church and if pastors adapt the 
unbroken principles of Christian asceticism to the conditions of the pre¬ 
sent times. In this field the Orthodox may render an invaluable service 
to other churches, thus promoting the correct implementation of the 


6 Hermas in his “Shepherd’* speaks about other transgressions which were strictly con¬ 
demned in the early Christian commumties 
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recommendations of the Lima document concerning frequent 
communion. 

It should be added to the above-said that the theme of confession 
must find its worthy place in the ecumenical agreement on the Eucharist. 

Ministry 

This part of the Lima document is the largest in comparison with 
the other two. It considers the questions of ecclesiology, church order 
and practice which lie at the heart of the existing confessional dif¬ 
ferences. In spite of a remarkable progress in this field since the Accra 
meeting this part of the document is less agreed upon. Without going 
into positive aspects of the statement on Ministry we shall touch upon 
only major controversial problems the solution of which would deter¬ 
mine perspectives of the process of reception. 

1. The Lima document does not make a sufficiently clear distinc¬ 
tion between the ministry of the people of God and the ordained 
ministry. Correctly affirming the roots of both in the unique priesthood 
of Christ (17), the text speaks very loosely about the nature of the dif¬ 
ference between them. 

2. It should also be noted that BEM does not sufficiently bring out 
the link of succession between the ministry of the Apostles and that 
of ordained ministers. An assertion that the ministry of ordained 
ministers is founded on the ministry of the Apostles (10) is general in 
character and does not explain the nature of the dependence of the 
former upon the latter. The elucidation of the meaning of this link seems 
principally important for the understanding of the nature of the or¬ 
dained ministry. The document quite correctly affirms the uniqueness 
and unrepeatability of the ministry of the Apostles and the ordained 
ministers (10). Yet, while emphasizing the difference, it does not say 
anything about that which is common for both ministries. But this com¬ 
monness exists and is conditioned by the very mission of the Apostles: 
they are witnesses of the resurrection (Lk 24.28) who received special 
power from the Holy Spirit and are called to bear their witness even 
“to the end of the earth” (Acts 1.8). The ministry of the witness could 
hardly be restricted to one generation of the eyewitnesses of the Resur¬ 
rected. It was received by those to whom these eyewitnesses transmitted 
the right given to them by the Lord to be witnesses. These people may 
be called, according to Saint Paul, “apostles from men” (Gal 1.1), the 
apostles who became such through the mediation of the real witnesses 
of the Risen One. They could not convey the unrepeatable character 
of the witness of the eyewitnesses to their successors, but they com¬ 
mitted their ministry to them, which is to preserve in the Church the 
very truth of the witness. Saint Paul shares his apostleship with Silvanus, 
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Timothy and Titus since they are also apostles, though “from men/’ 7 
They differ from Saint Paul not in the scope of their ministry but in 
the extent of their personal authority. The Pastoral Epistles imply a 
practical identity of the apostolic activities of Paul and Timothy. Both 
perform two important ministries which compose the contents of the 
apostleship: mission and management of the organized communities. 

Whatever the interpretation of the term “apostle* ’ in the second 
century by the theologians, 8 the very fact of the existence of this term 
testifies that the early Church saw a successive link between the ministry 
of the eyewitnesses of the Resurrected and the ministry in the Chris¬ 
tian communities in the post-apostolic time. 

To reflect this succession in the ecumenical statement on Ministry 
would mean to make a real major advance to the genuine agreement. 

From here we should proceed to the very important question of the 
apostolic succession. The Lima document differentiates the apostolic 
Tradition of the Church from the succession of the apostolic ministry. 
This distinction is fair, because the apostolic Tradition means continu¬ 
ity in the permanent characteristics of the Church of the Apostles, in¬ 
cluding the ministry (commentary 34). Speaking about the realization 
of this continuity the Lima document affirms: “Within the Church the 
ordained ministry has a particular task of preserving and actualizing 
the apostolic faith” (35). Hence the conclusion: “The orderly transmis¬ 
sion of the ordained ministry is therefore a powerful expression of the 
continuity of the Church throughout history* (35). Therefore “the 
succession of bishops became one of the ways ... in which the apos¬ 
tolic Tradition of the Church was expressed (36). All these formula¬ 
tions should be welcomed, since they mark a major advance in the 


7 Thus, m the Epistle to the Thessalonians, Samt Paul wrote that they might claim a 
certain authority and power as apostles of Christ (1 Th 2 6) “They” include not only 
Paul, but Silvanos and Timothy (1 Th 1 1,2 Th 1 1) The name of Timothy is met together 
with an authoritative signature of Paul in the Epistle to the Philippians (Phil 1 1) The 
ministry itself rather than the appellation speaks of the apostleship of Saint Paul’s com¬ 
panions They were the preachers of Jesus Christ, the Son of God (2 Cor 1.19), and 
had received this ability from the Lord God animates them with the Spirit (2 Cor 3 3) 
They were “ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal” through them (2 Cor 5 20) 
because they worked together with him (2 Cor 6 1) and were entrusted with the Gospel 
(1 Th 2 4) Paul sends his co-workers who share m his apostleship to different commumties 
in order that they should replace him there and encourage steadfastness in the believers 
It is obvious from the Pastoral Epistles that the closer the time of Paul’s departure 
(2 Tim 4 6), the more important the ministry of his companions becomes and the more 
vividly it is narrated The Pastoral Epistles tell us about the extensive activities of Paul’s 
co-workers 

g 

As, for instance, in “The Didache ” One of the controversial attempts to explain 
the term “apostle” as used in the second century was undertaken by A Harnack See 
A Harnack, Prolegomena, Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd 2, Heft 1-2, Leipzig, 1884, 
s 112 
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agreement on the apostolic succession. Yet, according to the Lima docu¬ 
ment itself, “Among the issues that need to be worked on . . . that 
of the apostolic succession is of particular importance” (52). Indeed, 
the above-mentioned formulations do not solve the problem of the 
apostolic succession. Moreover, there is an impression that this prob¬ 
lem cannot be solved on the level of the Lima document, since it is 
presented here along the pragmatical lines: the document emphasizes 
the activities of the ministers and speaks about the task of a minister 
“of preserving and actualizing the apostolic faith” (35). It becomes 
clear in this context why the Lima text avoids speaking of the episcopal 
succession as one of the guarantees of the continuity of the apostolic 
Tradition. Indeed, this guarantee can be given neither by the activities 
of the bishops, nor by their personal qualities, nor by their solution 
of “the task of preserving and actualizing” the faith. (There were 
heretics and people unworthy of their ministry among bishops.) The 
guarantee lies in the apostolic ministry itself, in its charisma. Therefore 
the problem of the apostolic succession should not be considered on 
the pragmatic and even less on the anthropological level, but on the 
ontological one. Apostolic succession is the truth in all its fullness and 
wholeness. The Church is the custodian of this Truth, the pillar and 
bulwark of it (1 Tim 3.15). The Truth cannot be either half- or semi¬ 
truth. The apostolic Tradition can only be integral. The ministry of 
the apostles is an ontological part of the Tradition. There is no whole 
without this part; there is no apostolic Tradition without the apostolic 
ministry. It would certainly be a mistake to affirm that only the suces- 
sion of the apostolic ministry guarantees the wholeness and continuity 
of the Tradition and ensures the apostolic succession in the Church. 
It is ensured by the transmission of the apostolic faith and the distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of the apostolic Church, including Baptism, 
Eucharist and the apostolic Ministry. Distortion of the apostolic faith 
or loss of any of these characteristics (and not only these) severs the 
continuity and wholeness of the apostolic Tradition, in other words— 
disrupts the apostolic succession. As to the preserving of the continui¬ 
ty of the apostolic ministry, it is achieved by the continuity of ordina¬ 
tions performed by those who carry out this ministry, i.e. bishops. 
Episcopal succession is something more than a mere “sign” of the con¬ 
tinuity of the apostolic Tradition (53); similarly the ordination per¬ 
formed by a bishop is not only a tribute to “the old Tradition which 
should be recognized and respected” (comm. 39). 

This is the most important element of the apostolic Tradition con¬ 
ditioned by the very nature of the apostolic ministry: only those can 
be successors of the apostles who received the right to continue their 
ministry from the apostles—the eyewitnesses of the Resurrected. The 
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ordination performed by a bishop who stands in the consecutive line 
of the apostles’ successors ensures the link between the ordained and 
the apostles, i.e. guarantees the receiving of the apostolic ministry. The 
ordaining bishop is, so to say, a mediator between the apostles— 
witnesses to the resurrection and the ordained person who receives the 
charisma of the apostolic ministry. The successive laying on of hands 
by bishops should not be understood as a mechanical transmission of 
the charisma. The Lima document correctly asserts that “it is the Risen 
Lord who is the true ordainer and bestows the gift” (39). Ordination 
is also the “invocation of the Holy Spirit—epiklesis” (41), implying 
“the absolute dependence on God for the outcome of the Church’s 
prayer” (42). 

The manner in which the Lima document raises the question of the 
apostolic succession deserves high appreciation. It is necessary to give 
this important theme a worthy place in the ecumenical discussion in 
the immediate furture and especially in the context of the search for 
“The Common Expression of the Apostolic Faith Today.” 9 

3. While recognizing special gifts of the Holy Spirit in the ordained 
minister (41, 42, 44) 10 the Lima document at the same time avoids 
mentioning the sacramental character of this ministry. It is probably 
so because the BEM document does not consider the problem of 
sacraments at all. Speaking about Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry the 
document says nothing about the sacrament of the Church. This is the 
main omission, perhaps the weakest point in the whole document. This 
weakness becomes more tangible in the section “The Church and the 
Ordained Ministry” which totally lacks the sacramental-ecclesiological 
dimension. Without understanding the sacramental nature of the 
Church it is impossible to understand the sacramental character of the 
ordained ministry either, as witnessed by the Tradition of the early un¬ 
divided Church. The same weakness may explain why the connection 
between Eucharist and Ministry is brought out so insufficiently. 
A very brief para. 14 and commentary on it say practically nothing 
about the nature of this connection. It seems absolutely necessary to 
give a thorough study to the theme of sacraments, because without 
an ecumenical agreement in this field the significance of the BEM 


9 The question of “The Common Expression of the Apostolic Faith Today” is in 
essence a question of the wholeness, nondistortion and continuity of the apostolic Tradition 
in the life of the churches at present, i e a question of the apostolic succession Depen¬ 
dent on the solution of this question is the mutual recognition of churches as true churches 
and the establishment of full communion between them which includes the recognition 
of ministries 

10 It would be appropriate here to use the expression “chansm of an ordained minister” 
in accordance with the explanations given in para 7 
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document is lessened. 

4. The Lima document suggests that the churches should undertake 
concrete steps for the sake of mutual recognition of ministries. Thus, 
churches without the episcopal succession are actually called on to 
recover it (53b). Churches which have preserved the episcopal succes¬ 
sion are invited to recognize “both the apostolic content of the ordained 
ministry which exists in churches which have not maintained such suc¬ 
cession and also the existence in these churches of a ministry of episkope 
in various forms” (53a). And here a question arises: how may such 
recognition be attained? The hierarchical structure of churches which 
did not preserve the episcopal succession after the sixteenth century has 
undergone certain changes which were often introduced with a view 
to adjust to new conditions and were explained by the testimonies from 
the New Testament understood in this or that way (cf. 19). But these 
changes were not realized in line with the apostolic Tradition of the 
Church, and this is the root of the problem. Such notions as “the 
apostolic content of the ordained ministry” and “episkope” are those 
from the apostolic Tradition. Out of the Tradition they lose their true 
meaning and significance and so they may have any meaning and any 
significance. There is no guarantee that the meaning and significance 
will not be changed on account of time, conditions of life and sometimes 
of theological opinions and tendencies. Even if mutual recognition of 
the ordained ministries were achieved today, it would be a fiction 
without a common faithfulness to the apostolic tradition, since already 
tomorrow it might be cancelled by a new understanding of the ministries 
or by a radically new practice. Are we not witnessing at present such 
a new understanding and such a radically new practice in the form of 
women’s priesthood? 11 This invocation gives a convincing example of 
what could happen if a renewal of the church’s life takes place outside 
the apostolic Tradition: it could lead to new divisions and nullify all 
efforts aimed at the restoration of unity. The same happened in the 
past and is happening in the present: ideals of renewal are opposed to 
the unity of the Church and the choice is made of the former. We see 
today how the aspirations of millions of Christians for unity and the 
substantial theological achievements in this field (as, for instance, the 
BEM document) are disrupted by the introduction of women’s 


n The question of women’s priesthood, i e. of giving women a right to celebrate the 
euchanst should be separated from the problem of women’s ministry m the church The 
Orthodox should participate most actively in the solving of this problem It seems im¬ 
portant in this context to make a fresh study of the experience of the early Church which 
gave wide opportunities to women for participation in the life, ministry and witness of 
a Christian community, and to make a critical evaluation of the church’s practice in the 
light of this experience 
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priesthood. 12 And what comes next? What is the sense of agreements 
if in the future they could be reappraised and reinterpreted separately 
with ensueing radical practical steps which might break the church’s 
unity? We should strive for doctrinal agreements and aspire for mutual 
recognition only when the churches agree to use one, common criterion 
of evaluating the church’s life and the efforts undertaken for the sake 
of unity. The Tradition of the early undivided Church of the times of 
the Seven Ecumenical Synods may be the only criterion, 13 because this 
Tradition witnesses to the experience of unity and the struggle for unity 
for which we are striving. An agreement on the unbroken normative sig¬ 
nificance of the Tradition of the Seven Ecumenical Synods would 
become a sure instrument for the achievement of unity and its preserva¬ 
tion in the future. Common recognition by the churches of the princi¬ 
ples and norms of this Tradition will make any doctrinal agreement real 
and sustainable—mutual recognition of the ordained ministry included. 
Moreover, this recognition would guard such agreements against their 
arbitrary interpretation and against any practical actions which may 
undermine their meaning for the unity of the Church. Concerning a 
proposal from para. 53a (to recognize the apostolic ministry and epis- 
kope in the churches which have not maintained the episcopal succes¬ 
sion) it would be possible to accept it only on condition that the norms 
of the Tradition of the undivided Church be used. Using these norms, 
it would be possible to decide to what extent these churches have pre¬ 
served the apostolic ministry and episkope and which further steps are 
necessary for the mutual recognition of the ordained ministry. 14 

5. The Lima document poses a question to the Orthodox which may 
be fomulated as follows: to what extent does the modern practice of 
the ministry of bishops, presbyters and deacons allow the realization 
of their potential for the most effective witness of the Church in this 
world (25)? Indeed, how can the Orthodox who maintain the principles 
of conciliarity (sobornost) realize them today with greater effectiveness, 
showing in practice the unity of the episcopate, clergy and all believers 


12 

Suffice it to mention the repeated appeals of the upholders of women’s priesthood 
to introduce it in spite of all ecumenical arguments in order to realize the danger of this 
innovation for the search of Christian unity 
13 A reference to the Oriental Orthodox Churches (pre-Chalcedoman) usually made by 
the non-Orthodox opponents to the normative character of the time of the seven 
Ecumenical Synods is erroneous in essence The Oriental Orthodox Churches, while not 
recognizing all these synods formally, practically share common Tradition with the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches This was stated clearly at the Joint Consultation in Geneva in 1970. 

14 The same should be said about the acceptance of the episcopal succession by the 
churches which do not have it. This acceptance would have a decisive meamng for the 
unity of the Church if it is realized in accordance with the apostolic tradition and the 
norms of life of the undivided Church 
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in the solution of problems facing the Church? How may these prin¬ 
ciples be effectively developed on the Pan-Orthodox level and facilitate 
the overcoming of difficulties and misunderstandings which appeared 
as a result of the historical development of Orthodoxy? Finally, how 
far does the present content of these ministries with all their functions 
correspond to our knowledge about them derive from the history of 
the Church? 15 Obviously, this list does not exhaust the questions which 
face the Orthodox in connection with the Lima statement on Ministry. 

* * * * * 

A person who is familiar with the BEM document does not have 
any doubts about its particular significance both for the ecumenical 
movement as a whole and for the churches which participate in it, in¬ 
cluding the Orthodox Churches. Despite controversial and unagreed 
parts, the Lima text is the most successful compared with previous at¬ 
tempts to reach an ecumenical agreement on the important doctrinal 
questions. Differences stated in the document show the reality of the 
divisions among churches rather than the weakness of the text. But the 
BEM document suggests methodology, terminolgy and formulations 
which provide an opportunity for the continuation of a constructive 
theological dialogue. In other words, the Lima document gives a good 
basis for further theological work within the churches and among them, 
including bilateral and multilateral conversations in the framework of 
the ecumenical movement. 

The true meaning of the BEM document will be shown by life itself. 
If this document is able to bring about real changes in the theology 
and practice of the churches with the aim of reviving the norms of life 
of the early undivided Church and if, as a result of this revival, the 
churches come to a true consensus on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, 
then its historical mission will be fulfilled. But the real development 
does not depend on the Lima document or any other ecumenical docu¬ 
ment. It depends on the churches and their desire and abilty to struc¬ 
ture their life and to fulfill their ministry in such a way as to imple¬ 
ment creatively the principles of life and minsitry of the early undivided 
Church in conditions of the present time. The Orthodox have a lot to 
say in this regard, for, according to an outstanding Russian theologian, 
“the creative revival of the Orthodox world is a necessary condition 
for the solution of the ‘ecumenical problem.’ ” 16 


15 Thus, for instance, the functions of deacons which at one time included ad¬ 
ministrative and charitable duties are reduced to assistance to a bishop or priest during 
divine services 

16 Archpriest G. Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology , Paris, 1937, p 516. 
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having been blurred by the impact of the other is to miss the meaning 
of iconography and to deny the universality and commonality of spir¬ 
itual form that iconography reveals. This very same principle applies 
to hagiography. 

The illustrations and plates in this book are superb, some being pre¬ 
sented for the first time in print. The cover is a beautiful design (by 
Mary Vaporis) and enhances the general beauty of the book itself. 
Again, I must remark on the useful and excellent indices and addenda 
to the text. This is a provocative, controversial book which deserves 
attention and which will please some readers and displease others. I 
myself view it as an excellent source-work which presents an interesting 
challenge to the Orthodox thinker in particular. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
St. Gregory Palamas Monastery 


Treatise on Prayer. By Saint Symeon of Thessalonike. Trans, by 
H. L. N. Simmons. The Archbishop Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical 
and Historical Sources, Number 9. Brookline: Hellenic College Press, 
1984. Pp. 101. Index. 

This is a very good translation of one of Saint Symeon’s more im¬ 
portant works. The book, unfortunately, does not retain the title of 
the saint’s treatise as such (a liberty which I do not like taken in the 
translation of spiritual texts, since the Fathers often tell us much, simply 
in the manner in which they title a text), but a better translation and 
a better translator one would be hard-pressed to find. There are some 
flaws in the translation. At times the author has difficulty transform¬ 
ing adjectival sequences in the Greek into descriptive phrases that read 
easily in the English. And at least in one place, in dealing with the ser¬ 
vice of the “Elevation of the Theotokos ,” he misunderstands the text 
because of a lack of familiarity with the service, imagining the particle 
used in honor of the Theotokos to be a loaf of bread. But since this 
service is unknown except in monasteries, this is a lack of experience 
that he shares with many other scholars—in fact, I saw a Dumbarton 
Oaks monograph on the subject of this service to the Theotokos that 
treats this common monastic service as though it were a great oddity! 
Otherwise, the text is readable, fresh, free of some of the Latinisms 
that so often mar translations of the Greek Fathers, and quite true to 
the original Greek. 

Dr. Simmons, formerly a lecturer at Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, is an Orthodox Christian, a 
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scholar of some repute in his native Australia, a well-known figure in 
Western European scholarship, and was recently a Visiting Scholar at 
the Harvard Divinity School. His attention to Saint Symeon, relatively 
recently glorified by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, is most welcome. This 
saint has long been venerated as a spiritual writer in the Greek Orthodox 
Church and has been widely used by Slavic Orthodox writers in com¬ 
mentaries on divine services. Saint Symeon’s writings on the Church’s 
services, as represented in the present volume, often contain informa¬ 
tion that is at odds with other writers, in terms of various details. 
However, he gives us most valuable insight into the liturgical life of 
his times and, of course, conveys to us that subtle patristic sense that 
is so necessary in understanding all aspects of the Church, from theology 
to liturgies. 

Dr. Simmons has provided us with a rare book from the writings 
of a saint who should be better known to English-speaking scholars 
and to Orthodox in the West. I do hope that we see more of Simmons’ 
work in the future. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
St. Gregory Palamas Monastery 


Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love . By Robert Slesinski. Foreword 
by John Meyendorff. Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1984. Pp. 259. $10.95, paper. 

Fr. Robert Slesinski of the faculty of the John XXIII Institute for 
Eastern Christian Studies and holder of a doctorate in philosophy from 
the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome has written a very impor¬ 
tant book on a very significant Russian Orthodox thinker that now 
makes an aspect of the latter’s thinking available in some detail to Eng¬ 
lish readers for the first time. Father Pavel Florensky (1882-1943?) ex¬ 
emplified in his person and in his speculative thought the spirit of the 
Russian religious renaissance before the Revolution of 1917. His mag¬ 
num opus, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, made a lasting impact 
on Russian religious thought and it is this work in particular that Father 
Slesinski utilizes to provide a critical and interpretative analysis of his 
experiential methodology, his antinomic theory of truth, and his con¬ 
troversial sophiological contribution. A priest-theologian who was also 
a distinguished mathematician and engineer, Pavel Florensky’s work, 
in science as well as religious thought, has been duly recognized within 
and beyond the borders of Russia. Father Slesinski’s monograph be¬ 
comes the first of its kind in English and was produced on the occasion 
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Valamo and its Message. Helsinki, Finland: Valamo-Eura, 1983. 
Pp. 287, 324 illustrations. Cloth. 

Valamo and its Message is a handsome volume, richly illustrated 
with hundreds of plates of photographs, paintings, and drawings in 
black and white and color, many of them rare nineteenth-century prod¬ 
ucts, which together result in a visual delight. This beautiful volume 
not only presents in words and pictures the rich and long history of 
the venerable monastery of Valamo, but many of its liturgical and 
iconogaphic treasures as well. 

According to tradition, Valamo was founded by the Greek monk 
Sergios, who was followed by his Karelian convert Herman, on the 
islands in Lake Ladoga (present day Soviet Union). Since the found¬ 
ing in the middle of the twelfth century (the exact date is unknown and 
even the century is often disputed), Valamo has had an extraordinary 
history and has exercised an important influence on Orthodox mis¬ 
sionary activity in northern Russia and beyond to Siberia and from there 
to Russian Alaska. 

The present volume is a product of a collective effort among whose 
fourteen contributors is Archbishop Paul of Finland, best known in 
the United States for the English translation of his The Faith We Hold. 
Archbishop Paul authored “Phases in the Spiritual Life of Valamo,” 
“The Path of Spiritual Wisdom,” and “Recollections of Valamo’s Last 
Days 1939-1949.” Other chapters deal with the main monastery and 
its church, its twelve sketes, its icons and liturgical objects, its church 
singing, icon painting and restoration workshop, as well as with the 
present daily life of the monastery. 

The Russian-Finnish War of 1940 resulted in the moving of the 
monastery to Finland where it has established itself and is once again 
a thriving institution. This extremely well designed and very informative 
book belongs in the library of all those interested in Orthodox 
monasticism, spirituality, and ecclesiastical arts. 

N. M. Vaporis 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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